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PREFACE 


THE main object of this book is to introduce, to such 
English readers as may be curious in the matter of music, 
the writings of the foremost musical theorist of Ancient 
Greece ; and with this object in view I have endeavoured to 
supply a sound text and a clear translation of his great work, 
and to illustrate its more obscure passages by citations from 
other exponents of the same science. But further, since the 
mind of the modern reader is apt to be beset by prejudices 
in respect of this subject—some of which arise from his 
natural but false assumption that all music must follow the 
same laws that govern the only music that he knows, while 
others are due to the erroneous theories of specialists which 
have been accepted as certain truths by a public not in 
possession of the evidence—I have thought it necessary to 
deal at some length with those prejudices ; and this is the 
chief aim of the Introduction. 

The critical apparatus differs from that of Marquard in 
including the readings of H as given by Westphal, and cor- 
recting from my own collation of the Selden MS. many 
incorrect reports of its readings. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Provost of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Mr. Mahaffy, and Mr. L. C. Purser, for 
reading the proofs, and for many useful suggestions; to 
Mr. Bury for advice on many difficult passages of the text ; 
and above all to another Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Mr. Goligher, for most generous and valuable aid in the 
preparation of the English Translation. 


HENRY S. MACRAN. 


Trinity CoLLeGe, DuBLIN. 
Sept. 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A.—ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF GREEK MUSIC. 


1. Music is in no sense a universal language. Like its 
sister, speech, it is determined in every case to a special 
form by the physical and mental character of the people 
among whom it has arisen, and the circumstances of their 
environment. The particular nature of music is no more 
disproved by the fact that a melody of Wagner speaks to 
German, French, and English ears alike, than is the particular 
nature of speech by the fact that the Latin tongue was at 
one time the recognized vehicle of cultivated thought 
throughout the civilized world. 

Further, this limitation which is common to music and 
speech leads to a more complete isolation in the case of 
the former. The primary function of language is to give 
us representations, whether of the facts of the world and 
the soul, or of the ideals of thought, or of the fancies of 
the imagination: and to appeal to our emotions through 
the representation of such facts, ideals, or fancies. This 
service, so far as we are capable of perception and feeling, 
any strange language may be made to render us at the cost 
of some study. But we are aware that our own language 
has another power for us ; that of waking immediately in us 
emotions in which are fused beyond all analysis the effects 
of its very sounds and the feelings that are linked to those 
sounds by indissoluble association. It is here that begins 
the real isolation of language, the incommunicable eharm 
of poetry that defies translation. But the whole meaning 
of music depends upon this immediate appeal to our 
emotions through the association of feeling with sensation ; 
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and so the strangeness of the foreign music of to-day, and 
of the dead music of the past is insuperable, for they are the 
expressions of emotions which their possessors could not 
analyse, and we can never experience. 

2. The same contrast appears when we consider music 
in relation to painting and the other arts of imagery. These 
latter appeal to the emotions no less than music, but they 
do so in the first instance mediately, through the representa- 
tion of certain objects. It is quite true that here, as in the 
case of the emotions indirectly raised by language, the culti- 
vation of a certain mental habit is a necessary condition of 
our receiving the proper impression from any work of art. 
But in painting and sculpture the mental habit consists 
primarily in our attitude not to the manner of the repre- 
sentation but to the object represented, whereas in music it 
consists in our attitude towards the expression itself. 

The incommunicable character of music finds a striking 
illustration in the effect which the remnants of ancient Greek 
melody produce on the modern hearer. Some years ago, 
for example, Sir Robert Stewart delivered a lecture in 
Trinity College, Dublin, on the Music of Distant Times 
and Places; and illustrated it by specimens from various 
nationalities and periods, an ancient Greek hymn being 
included in the number. It was the unanimous verdict 
of all the musicians present that, while the music of the 
less civilized nations was often crude, barbarous, and 
monotonous in the highest degree, the Greek hymn stood 
quite alone in its absolute lack of meaning and _ its 
unredeemed ugliness; and much surprise was expressed 
that a nation which had delighted all succeeding genera- 
tions by its achievements in the other arts should have 
failed so completely in the art which it prized and practised 
most. Yet all this criticism is an absurdity based on the 
fallacy that music is a universal language. It presupposes 
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absurdly that a melody is meaningless if it means nothing 
to us, and it forgets with equal absurdity that the beauty of 
anything for us is conditioned by our power to appreciate it, 
and our power to appreciate it by our familiarity with it. 

3. But though it is impossible for us now to recover the 
meaning of this dead music of ancient Greece, and well-nigh 
impossible to accustom our ears to appreciate its form, we 
can at least study as a matter of speculative interest the laws 
of its accidence and syntax as they have beers handed down 
to us by its grammaftians. ‘To this end our first step must 
be to make our conceptions clear as to the formal nature 
of music in general. We have already seen that the function 
of music is to evoke certain moods in us by the association 
of feelings with sensations. But the material of these 
sensations it does not find in nature, but provides for itself, 
by creating out of the chaos of infinite sounds a world of 
sound-relations, a system in which each member has its 
relation to every other determined through the common 
relation of all to a fixed centre. The idea of such a system 
implies two facts. In the first place, no sound is a musical 
sound except as perceived in its relation to another sound ; 
in the second place, there is a direction in this relation in 
that one of the two related sounds must be perceived to be 
the inner, or nearer to the centre’. Thus in the chord 


the sounds / and ¢ become musical through their relation 
to one another, and through the perception in any particular 
case that one of them is more central than the other ; in 
the key of C for example that the ¢, in the key of DB that 


. the fis nearer the musical centre or tonic. 


1 Nearer, that is, in respect of similarity, not of contiguity. In. 
this sense, the nearest note to any given note is its octave. 
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But just as the arithmetical intuition cannot apprehend all 
relations with equal ease, but finds for example the relation 
3 more intelligible than {85 ; and as the sight apprehends 
the relation of a line to its perpendicular more readily than 
the relation between two lines at an angle of 87 degrees, 
so there stand out from among the infinite possible sound- 
relations a limited class, commonly called concords, which 
the ear grasps and recognizes without effort and immediately, 
and these form the elements of every musical system. Not 
indeed that all musical systems are founded on the same 
elementary relations. Universally recognized as belonging 
to this class are the relations between any sound and its 
octave above or below, either being regarded as tonic; the 
relation between a sound and its Fourth above, the latter 
being regarded as tonic; the relation between a note and 
its Fifth above, the former being regarded as tonic. But 
the relation of the Major Third which plays such a pro- 
minent part in modern music has no place as an elementary 
relation in the system of Ancient Greece. 

4. But evidently these few relations would go but a little 
way in the constitution of a system, and music to extend its 
sphere has recourse to the mediate perception of relations. 
Thus there are sound-relations, which the ear, unable to 
grasp them immediately, can apprehend by resolving them 
into the elementary concords. In our diatonic scale of < 
for example, the relation of d@ to ¢ is resolved into the 
relation of d to g, and of g to c. Thus there enter into 
a musical system, besides the elementary concords, all those 
sound-relations which result from their composition ; and 
to the complexity of such compound relations there seems 
to be no limit either in theory or in practice. There is no 
chord, no progression however complex, however unpleasant 
at first hearing, of which we can assert that it is musically 
impossible. The one thing needful to make it musical is 
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that the relation of its parts to one another and to the 
preceding and succeeding sounds be comprehensible. 

It is also possible, though perhaps a sign of imperfect 
development, that a note may enter into a musical system 
through being related indeterminately to a member of that 
system. Thus we might admit a passing note as leading 
to or from a fixed note, without the position of the former 
being exactly determined. 

Sound-relations can be perceived between simultaneous 
and successive sounds alike. In the former case we have 
harmony in the modern sense of the word, in the latter 
melody; the difference between these phases of music 
being accidental, not essential. 

The development of a system such as we have been 
considering will proceed upon two lines. On the one hand 
the craving for diversity will lead to new combinations of 
relations, and so to the widening of the system and the 
multiplication of its members; while on the other hand 
the growing sense of unity will press for a closer determina- 
tion of the relations, and result in the banishment of those 
notes whose relations cannot be exactly determined. 

5. In the music of Ancient Greece we are able to trace, 
though unfortunately with some gaps, the first steps of such 
a development. The earliest students of the science, in 
endeavouring to establish a scale or system of related notes, 
started as was natural from the smallest interval, the bounding 
notes of which afforded an elementary relation. This they 
found in the interval of the Fourth, in which the higher note 
is tonic ; and this melodic interval, essentially identical with 
our concord of the Fifth, may be regarded as the funda- 
mental sound-relation of Greek music. When they had thus 
secured a definite interval on the indefinite line of pitch, their 
next concern was to ascertain at what points the voice might 
legitimately break its journey between the boundaries of this 
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interval. But how were these points to be ascertained? 
Plainly, not by the exact determination of their relation to 
the bounding notes ; for the Fourth was the smallest interval 
the relation of whose bounding notes the Greek ear could 
immediately apprehend; and for mediate perception the 
musical idea was as yet immature. Consequently, the in- 
termediate notes, whatever they might be, could only be 
apprehended as passing notes, indeterminately related to 
the boundaries of the scale. Evidently then the number 
of such netes must be limited. The sense of unity which 
suffers by any inadequate determination of relations would 
be completely lost if the indeterminate relations were un- 
duly multiplied. From these considerations resulted one of 
the first laws of Greek melody. The scale that begins with 
any note, and ends with its Fourth above is at most a 
tetrachord or scale of four notes—two bounding or con- 
taining notes, two intermediate or contained. 

6. Again; although for the theorist a minimum of musical 
interval is as absurd as a minimum of space or time, yet, 
‘for the purposes of art, it was impossible that any two of 
these four points of the scale should lie so close together 
that the voice could not produce, or the ear distinguish the 
interval between them. Was it then possible to determine 
for practical purposes the smallest musical interval? To 
this question the Greek theorists gave the unanimous reply, 
supporting it by a direct appeal to facts, that the voice can 
sing, and the ear perceive a quarter-tone’; but that any 
smaller interval lies beyond the power of ear and voice alike. 

Disregarding then ‘the order of the intervals, and con- 
sidering only their magnitudes, we can see that one possible 
division of the tetrachord was into two quarter-tones and 


! The tone is musically (not mathematically) determined as the 
difference between the concord of the Fourth and the concord of 
the Fifth. These latter again are imag Geteeine’ by the direct 
‘ evidence of the ear. 
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a ditone, or space of two tones; the employment of these 
intervals characterized a scale as of the Enharmonic genus. 

Or again, employing larger intervals one might divide the 
tetrachord into, say, two-thirds of a tone, and the space of 
atone and five-sixths : or into two semitones, and the space 
of a tone and a half. The employment of these divisions 
or any lying between them marked a scale as Chromatic. 
Or finally, by the employment of two tones one might 
proceed to the familiar Diatonic genus, which divided the 
tetrachord into two tones and a semitone. 

Much wonder and admiration has been wasted on the 
Enharmonic scale by persons who have missed the true 
reason for the disappearance of the quarter-tone from our 
modern musical system. Its disappearance is due not to 
the dullness or coarseness of modern ear or voice, but to the 
fact that the more highly developed unity of our system 
demands the accurate determination of all sound-relations 
by direct or indirect resolution into concords; and such 
a determination of quarter-tones is manifestly impossible’. 

7. But the constitution of our tetrachord scale is not yet 
completed. We have ascertained the maximum number 
and the various possible magnitudes of the intervals; but 
their order has yet to be determined. In the Enharmonic 
genus, for example, when we are passing to the tonic from 
the Fourth below, shall we sing quarter-tone, quarter-tone, 
ditone; or ditone, quarter-tone, quarter-tone; or quarter-tone, 
ditone, quarter-tone; or are all these progres$ions equally 
legitimate? To these questions the Greek theorists give 
the unqualified and unanimous answer, not defending it by — 
any argument, that in all divisions of a tetrachord in which 
the highest note is tonic, and the lowest a Fourth below, the 
lowest interval must be less than or equal te the middle, 
and less than the highest. 

1 See below, note on p. 115, l. 3. 
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Thus the schemes of the tetrachord scales inthethree genera 
are finally determined as they appear in the following table :— 


TABLE 1. 


SCHEME OF THE ENHARMONIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC 4. 


= 


SCHEME OF THE CHROMATIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC JA. 


_—S—_= 


SCHEME OF THE DIATONIC TETRACHORD SCALE 
OF THE TONIC 4. 


S—S—= 


In this table the following points are to be noted :— 

(1) The sign x is used to signify that the note before 
which it is placed is sharpened a quarter-tone. 

(2) The distinction between the definitely determined 
bounding notes, and the indeterminate passing notes is 
brought out by exhibiting the former as minims, the latter 
as crotchets. 


(3) Several divisions are possible in the Chromatic and’ 


Diatonic genera (see below, p. 116): those taken in this 
table are nrerely typical. 

8. The importance of this tetrachord scale can hardly be 
overrated, for it is the original unit from the multiplication 
of which in various positions arose all the later Greek 
scales: and it is to be observed that the tonality of this 
scale is most distinctly conceived and enunciated by the 
theorists. Aristoxenus is never weary of reminding us that 
the mere perception of intervals cannot enable us to under- 
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stand a succession of notes; that we must also apprehend 
the dvvaus or function of each individual in the series. 
Thus the highest note of the tetrachord, which at a later 
period when the scale was enlarged, obtained from its 
position the name of Mese, or middle note, holds in relation 
to the lowest note the function of an dpy7 or foundation, in 
other words of a tonic. For just as cause and effect, though 
they exist only in their relation to one another, do not 
discharge like functions in that relation inasmuch as the 
effect leans upon the cause, but not the cause upon the 
effect ; so though the highest and lowest notes of the tetra- 
chord are musical notes only through their relation to one 
another, yet that relation is conceived as implying the 
dependence of the lower upon the higher, but not of the 
higher upon the lower. The intermediate notes again are 
regarded as mere stopping places of approximately deter- 
mined position in the passage between the boundaries. 
According to the Greek terminology they are xvovpero: or 
movable notes as distinguished from the éorares or fixed 
notes, between which they stand. For since the essence 
of a note is not its place in a group, but its function in 
a system, an Enharmonic, a Chromatic, and a Diatonic 
passing note are not to be regarded as three notes, but as 
one variable note in three positions. 

Even if we disregard the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
genera, and confine our attention to the Diatonic, we shall 
seek in vain for a parallel to this tetrachord scale in the 
classical system of modern music. We can descend from 
the tonic @ to the e below it by the progression 


==> but the progression a 


to the tonic a, though of frequent occurrence in local music, 
has passed completely out of classical use. 
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g. When this meagre group of four notes was felt to be 
inadequate to the expression of human emotion, a ready 
method for the production of a more ample scale was 
sought in the addition to the original tetrachord of a second 
exactly similar to it. But immediately the question arose, 
How was the position of the second tetrachord to be deter- 
mined in relation to the first? Or, to put it more generally, 
Supposing a scale of indefinite length to be constituted by 
a series of similar tetrachords, how was the position of these 
tetrachords to be relatively defined ? 

To this question it seems that there were three possible 
answers for the theorist, each of which no doubt found 
support in the art product of some tribe or other of the 
Hellenic world. The method of determination proposed 
in each answer constituted (as I shall here assume, post- 
poning my arguments for the present) a distinct dppovia or 
Harmony'; which term I believe to have meant primarily 
an ‘adjustment’ not of notes (for these are not the units of 
music) but of tetrachords. 

ro. According to the first of these answers, the tetra- 
chords might be so arranged that the highest note of any 
one would coincide with the lowest note of the next above 
it. This method of conjunction, or the coincidence of 
extremities I believe to have been called the Ionic Har- 
mony ; and it resulted in a scale of this character :— 


4 TABLE 2. 


SCALES OF THE IONIC HARMONY IN THE THREE GENERA 


INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 
ENHARMONIC 





1 When I use the word Harmony as an equivalent of the Greek — 


dppovia, I shall employ a capital H. 
10 
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CHROMATIC 





If in the Ionic scale of any genus we take any con- 
secutive pair of tetrachords, we obtain the Heptachord scale 
of the seven-stringed lyre. 


TABLE 3. 


HEPTACHORD SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WITH 
THE NAMES OF THE INDIVIDUAL NOTES 


$ 4 


eg & $ 
. ¢ £ 3 8 3 
ENHARMONIC 5 nw sj 5 v7, 


Z 


CHROMATIC 


11. These names were derived not from the pitch of the 
II 
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respective notes, but from the place on the instrument of 
the strings which sounded them. Thus @ as the note 
of the middle string was called Mese or ‘middle’; e was 
called Hypate or highest because sounded by the top string; 
@ which was sounded by the bottom string was in like 
manner called Nete or lowest. The note below the Mese 
was called Lichanus or ‘forefinger,’ because the string 
that sounded it was played by that finger. The names 
Parhypate, ‘next the highest,’ Paranete, ‘next the lowest,’ 
and Trite, ‘third,’ require no explanation. 

It is important to observe exactly what these names do, 
and do not denote. They do not denote the members 
of a scale as points of pitch determined absolutely or in 
relation to any other scale. Let us take the scale 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Paranete 
Nete 


and transpose it, say, a tone higher 


Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Mese 
Trite 
Paranete 
Nete 


Hypate 


the individual notes of the resulting scale will bear the 
same names as the corresponding members of the original 
scale, 

Again, these names do denote the points of a scale the 
order of whose intervals is determined. Thus, if we take 
the enharmonic scale 
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e 

A 
a) 8 2 ¢ 
a z 8 


a 3 a : 
ane 


or the diatonic scale 


ete 


consisting not ef two complete tetrachords, but of one 
tetrachord and a fragment at each end, the notes of these 
scales will take their names from their place not in their own 
scales, but in the typical systems given in Table 3. 

Once again, it is not implied by these names that the 
intervals between the designated notes are exactly deter- 
mined in magnitude; for they are applied to the members 
of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic scales alike. 

12. The second method of forming a scale of tetrachords 
left the interval of a tone, called the disjunctive tone, be- 
tween each pair of them. This Harmony by dssjunction, or 
the separation of extremities, I shall assume to have been 
called Doric. It substituted for the Heptachord the Octa- 
chord, or scale of the eight-stringed lyre. 


TABLE 4. 


OCTACHORD SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WITH 
THE NAMES OF THE INDIVIDUAL NOTES. 


Parhypate 

Lichanus 
ese 

Paramese 


3 
ENHARMONIC E; 
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& 2 3 - 
| 4 g gq E g : 2 
CHROMATIC 7 é 3 = , ss Z, 

——— 
v 

££ Bg f : 
. f £28 3 2 @ 3 
TONIC oUt f ff & &@ 


The scale of this Harmony, when indefinitely prolonged, 
resulted in the following succession :— 


TABLE 6. 


SCALES OF THE DORIC HARMONY IN THE THREE 
GENERA INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 


ENHARMONIC 





The appearance of the octachord scale necessitated an 
alteration in the nomenclature. The old names were em- 
ployed to represent the four lowest and the three highest 
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members of the new system, and the title Paramese, or 
‘next the middle,’ was given to the note above the Mese. 
13. The third method of adjustment employing conjunc- 
tion and disjunction alternately interposed a tone between 
every second pair of tetrachords, while every other pair 
were conjunct. This Harmony I shall assume to have been 
called Aeolian ; it resulted in the following scales :— 


TABLE 6. 


SCALES OF THE AEOLIAN HARMONY IN THE THREE 
‘GENERA INDEFINITELY EXTENDED. 
ENHARMONIC 





The alternation of conjunction and disjunction which is 
the characteristic of this Harmony is exemplified in the 
following eight-note scales :— 


TABLE 7. 


OCTAVE SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA WHICH 
EXEMPLIFY THE AEOLIAN HARMONY. 


ENHARMONIC 
a 
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CHROMATIC 


: ee ee + 
nenememsumnesmne” 


DIATONIC 


SSS — 


nd 

14. If we employ modern nomenclature we may distin- 
guish the first two Harmonies from the last by saying 
that the former give rise to modulating scales, the one 
passing over into the flat, the other into the sharp keys, 
while the latter maintains the same key throughout. But 
we must examine more closely into the nature of this 
difference. In the scale of the are Harmony we have a 
series of lesser tonics B, £, A, d, g'; that is, each of these 
notes seryes as tonic to the notes that immediately precede 
it. What then is the relation of these tonics to one an- 
other? Each serves as a tonic of higher rank to the lesser 
tonic immediately below it and mediately through this to 
all below, so that we are necessarily driven upwards in our 
search for the supreme tonic, and are unable at any point 
to reverse the process ; for no note can serve as immediate 
tonic to the Fourth above it. Consequently our progress 
towards the supreme or absolute tonic becomes a process 
ad infinitum. 

When we pass to the second Harmony we find an opposite 
condition of things. Here the series of lesser tonics is 
D, A, e¢, 6. Any one of these serves as tonic of higher 
rank immediately to the lesser tonic next above it, and 
through this mediately to all above, but cannot discharge 
a like function to those that are below it. Here then the 


necessary order is the descending one, but the progression . 


1 When any scale contains the same note in two different octaves, 
we shall represent the higher by small, the lower by capital letters. 
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is equally ad infinitum ; and our search for an absolute tonic 
is again fruitless. But when we arrive at the third Harmony 
we find for the first time the object of our search. In the 
series £, A, ¢, a, A is tonic to the e above through the 
mediation of a’, and directly to the Z below, and through 
them to all the lesser tonics of the scale. 

15. The distinction, then, that holds between these three 
Harmonies corresponds in no wise to the distinction between 
our Major and Minor modes. All three of them alike recog- 
nize no fundamental relations outside that of a note to its 
Fourth above or Fifth below, and that of a note to its octave ; 
and all three alike place their passing notes in the same 
position. ‘ But our distinction of Major and Minor has 
arisen through the recognition of two fresh elementary 
sound-relations unknown to the Greeks, those of the 
Greater and Lesser Third; and according as a scale 
embodies one or other of them, it is denominated Major 
or Minor. Thus the essential characteristic of the major 
scale of A is the immediate relation of $C to A, and of $G 
to #; and of the minor scale of 4, in so far as we have 
a minor scale at all, the immediate relation of C to 4, and 
of G to £; and these relations are not present in the scales 
of any of the three Harmonies. One might illustrate the 
contrast by representing the modern minor scale of 4 as 
follows :— 





' The relation of a note to its octave above or below approximates 
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and the diatonic scale of the third Harmony as follows :— 





in each case supplying the most fundamental relations of 
the scale in the form of a bass. 

16. From the comparison above instituted between the 
three early Harmonies of Greek music, it was clear that 
the third possessed a consistency and unity which were 
wanting in its rivals. Accordingly we are not surprised to 
find that they fell into disuse, while the Aeolian won its 
way to predominance, and finally to exclusive possession 
of the field of melody. But the process was a gradual 
one, and there were many attempts at combination and 
compromise before it was accomplished. Of such attempts 
we have an example in the so-called Phrygian scale, the 
earliest form of which is given us by Aristides Quintilianus 
(Meibom, 21. 19). 


TABLE 8. 


(a) ENHARMONIC PHRYGIAN SCALE OF ARISTIDES 
QUINTILIANUS. 
ee SO ee 


————— 


(5) OLD DIATONIC PHRYGIAN SCALE ON THE ANALOGY OF (a). 
a SSE 
Here we have a scale which, though containing two dis- 
junctions (between D and £, and between 4 and B), yet 
produces an octave by combining conjunction with dis- 


junction at A, and in so doing embodies the distinctive 
18 
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feature of the first Harmony, the relation of the tonic 4 to 
d@, its Fourth above. 

17. The perverse artificiality which is conspicuous in this 
scale is a common feature in the musical science of the 
period. It does not by any means follow that the music 
of the time suffered from the same vice. For the sake 
of brevity, we have regarded the theorists as gradually 
evolving the system of Greek music; but of course their 
province as a matter of fact extended only to the analysis 
and explanation of what the artist created. As the theorist 
of metrical science arranges in feet the rhythm to which 
the instinct of the poet has given birth, so the theorist of 
scales offers an analysis of the series of notes in which the 
passion of the singer has found expression. Now, the art 
which in the beginning had created the tetrachord and then 
passed on to the various combinations of tetrachords came 
to require for some song or chorus the following diatonic 
series of notes :— 





This scale the theorist applied himself to read, and the 
scheme of Table 8 is the fruit of his first attempt. When 
the distracting claims of the First and Second Harmonies 
had become silent, and the Third had come to be recog- 
nized as the normal method of combining tetrachords, the 
true reading of the scale became apparent 


— ad \Nanenennetniininis” : 


18. Aristides Quintilianus has preserved for us several 
other examples of these perverse scale-readings. Composers 
found room for variety within the Aeolian Harmony by 
employing now one, now another segment of the indefinite 
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Aeolian scale, not of course with any change of tonality or 
modality, but simply as the melody required this or that 
number of notes above or below the tonic. Thus there 
arose a series of scales which offered material for the analysis 
of the theorist—an analysis that was not by any means so 
easy and obvious as we might at first suppose. We seem 
immediately to recognize that they are not essentially in- 
dependent of one another, but differ merely as various 
portions of one scale; and we are disposed to wonder that 
the Greeks should have deemed each of them worthy of 
a separate analysis and a name to itself. But there are two 
important considerations which are apt to escape us. In 
the first place, at the period of musical science which we 
are now considering, the contending claims of the three 
Harmonies, and the possibility of combining them produced 
an uncertainty in the analysis of scales, of which music, 
. through the simplifying tendency ever present in its develop- 
ment, has since cleared itself. In the second place, we are 
accustomed to instruments of great actual or potential 
compass, in which the relation of such scales to one another 
as segments of a common whole is immediately and palpably 
evident. But for any performer on a limited instrument, 
say, one of eight notes, it would be impossible to pass from 
one of these scales to another except by a fresh tuning, or 
in some cases by a change of instrument ; and from these 
practical necessities the scales would derive a character of 
independence which does not belong to them in the nature. 
of things. We should never think of differentiating and 
distinguishing by name the octave scales in which are 
respectively contained the opening phrases. of Handel’s 
‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, and his ‘ But thou did’st 
not leave his soul in hell.’ But it would be natural enough 
for a player on the pipe to do so when he found that the 
two themes could not be rendered by the same instrument. 
20 
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19. Again, these scales that had to be analysed were in 
common vogue, and so belonged to the Diatonic Genus, 
For here it is to be observed that the Enharmonic and 
Chromatic scales seem to have been esoteric or academical 
in use, and the pre-eminently natural character of the 
Diatonic was recognized even by those theorists who 
defended the other genera (see below, p. 111, 1. 9). We 
append a table of the scales to be analysed. 


TABLE 9. 


VARIOUS SEGMENTS OF THE DIATONIC SCALE OF THE 


AEOLIAN HARMONY. 








a 
ama’ = > —a 





Ga 

It is most carefully to be noted that, in order to conceive | 
of these scales as did the Greeks, we must entirely abstract 
from the pitch relation which is necessarily introduced into 
them by representing them according to modern notation. 
Any one of the above scales may lie higher, or lower than, 
or in the same compass as any other of them. 


20. To guide them in their analysis the theorists were 
not without certain clues. No note, they knew, could be 
the tonic or Mese of-the scale unless the fourth note below 
it stood to it in the fundamental relation of a note to its 
Fourth above. And the increasing influence of the Third 
Harmony made it necessary to find the tonic in a note 
next above which lay the disjunctive tone. But even with 
these clues the scales often baffled their analysis. Authori- 
ties differed, and in one case at least a historian' records 
the discovery in later times of the true reading of a scale 
which had formerly been misinterpreted. Nothing, perhaps, 
contributed more to these doubts and failures than the 
endeavour to find a distinctive plan of formation in each 
scale. In accordance with this principle (d) in the above 
table was construed as two complete tetrachords of the 
Dorian Harmony, and was augmented by a tone so as to 
represent adequately the nature of that adjustment by dis- 


1 See Plutarch, de Musica, 1136 D Avots 8¢ AapwpoxAda rév ’A@nvaior 
ounddéyra bre ov évrav0a Exes (4) Mifodvdcorl) riy kdlev~w, tov ocxeddv 
Gnavres Povro, GAN’ émt +d df, rovotroy airis dwepydacacbat 7d oxHpa olor 
70 awd xapapéons éxt ixarny inarav. ‘But according to Lysis Lampro- 
cles the Athenian saw that the Mixolydian scale had its point of dis- 
junction, not where it was commonly supposed to be, but at the top ; 
and accordingly established its figure to be such a series of notes as 
from the Paramese to the Hypate-Hypaton.’ 
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junction only. According as this tone was added at the 
bottom or at the top, the scale would seem to have been 
called Dorian or Hypodorian (that is, Lower Dorian). The 
appropriateness of this latter name will appear in the 
sequel. 


TABLE 10. 


OLD DORIAN SCALE. 


SSS 


OLD HYPODORIAN SCALE. 





The reading of (c) resulted in the Phrygian scale, the 
scheme which we gave in Table 8 ; (4) and (e) were iden- 
tified as illustrating alternate conjunction and disjunction, 
and, as typical of the Aeolian Harmony, were called Lydian’. 


TABLE 11. 


OLD LYDIAN SCALES. 


Again, (/) was read as in the following table, and, as 
essentially similar to the Phrygian scale, was called Hypo- 


phrygian. 
1 For the relation between the terms Aeolian and Lydian see 


§ 41. 
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TABLE 12. 

OLD HYPOPHRYGIAN SCALE. _ 

oot fr ee 
nd 

(g) does not appear in the oldest lists of scales. Perhaps 
the extreme position of the tonic made such a segment of 
rare occurrence. The same fact may have helped to obscure 
the analysis of (a). Certain it is at any rate that not only 
the true plan, but even the position of the tonic of this 
scale remained for a long time undiscovered (sée note 
on p. 22). Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, 21. 26) has 
preserved for us the old reading which is curiously in- 
teresting. 








TABLE 13. 


ENHARMONIC MIXOLYDIAN SCALE OF ARISTIDES 
QUINTILIANUS. 


iS FF aa a | 








OLD DIATONIC MIXOLYDIAN SCALE ON THE ANALOGY OF 
THE PRECEDING.- 





In fact it was conceived as a scale constituted by the 
election of certain parts of two overlapping scales of the 
Aeolian Harmony ; namely, 


_——— 
: \~eeneumnnsmmen” 
f Od 
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We have already seen that the term Lydian was applied 
to the scale that was typical of the Aeolian Harmony; and 
consistently with this, (2), as a mixture of two such scales, 
‘was called Mixolydian or Mixed Lydian. It was an example 
of what Aristoxenus calls a double scale; that is, it had 
two Mesae or tonics, d and e. 
_ 21. Each of these scales might, at any rate theoretically, 
appear in Enharmonic and Chromatic as well as in Diatonic 
form. The following is a complete table of them in every 
_ genus. 

TABLE 14. - 
SIX ANCIENT SCALES IN THE THREE GENERA. 


(2) MIxoLyDIAN. 
ENHARMONIC 


CHROMATIC 
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(c) PHRyYGIAN. 


ENHARMONIC 
Hy ——=— i 
ST GET RE SE +} —— 
Ap -——_ | ——_} + 
CHROMATIC LE 





(2) Dorian. 


ENHARMONIC 


CHROMATIC 


DIATONIC 


\ nnn 


ENHARMONIC (e) HYPODORIAN. 


\eiecionennnininintoaienaanass” 


CHROMATIC 






& 
On 
es tT A 
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DIaTONIC ! | 





(/) Hypopurycian. 





It is to be noted that in the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
scales it often appears that more notes occur than in the 
corresponding Diatonic. The reason is this. If a diatonic 
scale exhibits, say, the combination of the conjunction e-a 
along with the disjunction e-¢/-d, the fixed note a of the 
conjunction will coincide zm pzfch’ with the second passing 
note a of the disjunct tetrachord $f, g, a, 4; and so will 
not be a different note from it according to our notation. 
But in the corresponding Enharmonic and Chromatic scales 
there will not be such a coincidence, and consequently our 
notation is able to distinguish such notes in these genera. 


22. As soon as the formal essence of these scales had 
been established we find the Greek theorists exercised with 
the question of their proper keys, in other words of their 
pitch. At first sight the question seems an absurd one. 
In the nature of things no scale, regarded as a mere order 

1 Not in function. 
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of intervals can be determined to any particular pitch ; and 
though practical necessities reduce the possible pitch of all 
scales within certain limits, they do not define the relative 
position of different scales within those limits. Let us take 
for example the Lydian and Phrygian scales ; and, that our 
conceptions of them may be wholly free from any admixture 
of pitch relation suggested by our modern notation, let us 
assume as scheme of the Lydian :— 
tone tone tone tone tone tone }tone 


a an a a a a a 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


and of the Phrygian :— 


NNN SS ee 
I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
If then we suppose the limit of practically ee sounds 
to be two octaves, from 


one might take as Lydian scale 


tone tone tone tone tone tone tone 





and as Phrygian 


— 


in which case the Lydian is higher than the Phrygian: or 
again, one might take as Lydian 


————S 
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and as Phrygian 


SSS 


in which case the Phrygian is higher than the Lydian: or 
again, one might take as Lydian 


SS === 


and as Phrygian 


in which case the scales coincide in pitch. 

23. An explanation of the question that would naturally 
suggest itself to any modern reader is that the Greek theorists 
desired to reduce these scales to segments of one universal 
scale, and establish thereby a theoretical relation of pitch 
between them; just as we, finding types of most of the 
scales of Table 14 inside the series of the white notes of 
a piano, theoretically regard (c) for example as 2 tone above 
(4). But this explanation is immediately confronted by two 
objections, each of which is fatal to it. In the first place, 
the Greek theorists attributed to each scale in virtue of its 
formal essence an absolute ethical character, and they con- 
ceived that character as dependent on its pitch. Its pitch, 
then, must have been something more than a mere theo- 
retical relation. And in the second place the answer 
actually given to the question is precisely the reverse of 
what it must have been if the above explanation of the 
question were true. For the Greek theorists state that the 
Phrygian scale whose scheme is (¢) in Table 14 is one tone 
not above but below the Lydian, whose scheme is (4). 

We must conceive, then, this question of the pitch of the 
scales as implying the possibility of determining each of 
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them to a particular pitch, not arbitrary, but arising ne- 
cessarily from the order of its intervals ; not theoretical, or 
relative, but serving as the ground of an absolute ethical 
character ; not leading to such an order of the scales as 
would arise from the reduction of them to segments of one 
series, but to precisely the reverse order. 

24. To understand the possibility of such a determination 
we must take into account an important distinction between 
ancient Greek melody, and the melody of modern music. 
We have seen that the essential feature of music is the 
relation of all the notes of a scale or system to its central 
point or tonic. ‘To maintain the sense of this relation, it is 
necessary in every musical composition, that the tonic should 
be expressed with due frequency ; and all the more neces- 
sary when the musical consciousness is immature. Modern 
music indeed can fulfil this requirement by means of har- 
mony ; and so it is not unusual to have a melody of any 
length in which the tonic seldom or never occurs. But the 
music of Ancient Greece, lacking the assistance of harmony, 
could not thus dispense with its tonic; and accordingly 
we find Aristotle’ enunciating the law that melody should 
constantly recur to the Mese, as to the connecting note 
from which the scale derives its unity. Now, let us suppose 
a singer, boy or man, or a performer on lyre or flute to 
have at his disposal only eight serviceable notes ; and let us 
imagine him to sing or play a melody in the Lydian scale. 
Here the Mese is third note from the top, and sixth note 
from the bottom. Consequently it lies in the higher part of 
his register, or among the higher notes of his instrument ; 
and the melody necessarily gathering itself around this note, - 
and constantly repeating it, will assume a high-pitched tone. 
But now let us imagine him to pass to a melody in the 
Hypophrygian scale. Here the Mese is second note from 

1 Problems, xix. 20. 
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the bottom, and seventh from the top. Therefore it lies in 
the under part of his register or among the lower notes of 
his instrument ; and the melody gravitating towards this 
note necessarily assumes a low-pitched character. Thus 
the pitch of a Greek scale is determined not by the absolute 
position of its tonic, nor by the pitch relation between its 
tonic and the tonic of any other scale, but by the position 
of its tonic in relation to its other notes. When for example, 
it is asserted that the Lydian scale is a tone higher than the 
Phrygian, the meaning is that, while the Phrygian tonic lies 
two and a half tones from the top, and three and a half 
tones from the bottom of the Phrygian scale, the Lydian 
tonic lies one and a half tones from the top, and four and 
a half tones from the bottom of the Lydian scale. Thus it 
is seen that the relative determination of the pitch of these 
scales is only made possible by the fact that each has an 
intrinsic pitch character of its own, consisting in a pitch 
relation between its own members. 

25. The relative pitch of the six scales of Table 14 may 
be presented to the eye by placing them as in the following 
table between the same limiting notes, except that the Dorian 
and Hypodorian will extend a tone lower inasmuch as they 
exceed the others by a tone. 


TABLE 15. 


SIX ANCIENT SCALES IN PITCH RELATION. 


HyporpHRYGIAN 
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MixoLyDIAN 


Tonic Tonic } : : 
* * 


DoRIAN 


Tonic | ) | 
* 


PHRYGIAN 





I have omitted the Enharmonic and Chromatic scales in 
this table, as the Diatonic are sufficient to illustrate the 
principle before us. 


If we assume the pitch of the Mixolydian tonic to be #G 
which lies intermediate between the two Mesae G and 4; 
the tonics of these scales taken in the above order are $F 
G, #G, A, B,C. We naturally conclude that the lowest 
scale is the Hypophrygian, and the Hypodorian, Mixolydian, 
Dorian, - Phrygian and Lydian follow it at intervals re- 
spectively of a semitone, a semitone, a semitone, a tone, 
atone, atone. When at a later time the true construction 
of the Mixolydian was discovered, and its Mese was seen to 
be D, its position in the pitch series was changed, and it 
‘became the highest of the scales. (See below, p. 128.) 

26. Besides these scales, all of which are complete or 
continuous in the sense that they employ all the notes 
melodically possible between their extremities, Greek art 
made use at this time of certain deficient scales which 
were called transilient, because they skipped some of the 
possible stopping places in their progression. The following 
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transilient scales in the Enharmonic genus are recorded 
by Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, p. 21). 


(a) Ion1AN 


es ee 
(b) Hicu Lyp1an 


———— 


Another example is the well-known scale of Terpander 
[see Aristotle Prodi. xix. 32 and Nicomachus (Meibom, 


P. 7)}. 


In the passage in which Aristides quotes these defective 
scales he promises to supply on a later occasion the reasons 
for the omission of the wanting notes. Unfortunately the 
promised explanation is not to be found in his extant 
writings, and it is impossible for us to supply the loss. But 
we may conjecture that one cause of transilient scales was 
the adaptation of an instrument to a scale larger than that 
for which it was originally intended. Thus the scale of 
Terpander would naturally find a partial explanation at any 
rate in the attempt to get as much as possible of the 
octachord scale 


———— 


out of a seven-stringed lyre engmaly constructed to meet 
the heptachord 
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The Ionian scale of Aristides Quintilianus would seem to 
have been obtained from the scale of two conjunct tetra- 
chords by the omission of the two passing notes of the 
upper tetrachord, and the introduction of one of the passing 
notes of the disjunct tetrachord 


It is thus an example at the same time of deficiency and of 
the mixture of conjunction and disjunction ; and the compari- 
son of it with the Phrygian scale supports us in our view that 
the characteristic feature of Phrygian and Ionian music alike 
was the retention of the Fourth above the tonic. 

27. From this point the development of the Greek musical 
system proceeded upon lines which are easy to trace. The 
most .prominent moments in that development were the 
growing importance of the Diatonic genus in comparison 
with the Enharmonic and Chromatic, and the disappearance 
of the Dorian and Ionian Harmonies. ‘Thus the develop- 
ment was a process of simplification in which the artificial 
scale-readings which we have been considering were gradually 
eliminated. It was seen that the section of the diatonic 
scale of the Aeolian Harmony from D to d (see Table 9) 
contains all the same characteristic features as the so-called 
Phrygian scale in the same genus. Similarly the Hypophry- 
gian scale was seen to be the segment from G tog. Similarly, 
as we have already said, the Mixolydian scale was seen to 
be that portion in which the Mese stands second note from 
the top. The Dorian and Hypodorian scales were deprived 
of the second disjunctive tone which was their distinctive 
feature, and were merged by coincidence in the one scale 
called Dorian which was the segment between £ and e. 
Thus finally all distinctions of Harmonies perished ; hence- 
forth all scales were but the rpera or modes of one note- 
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series. ‘To complete the number, the modes from F to f 
and from 4 to a were called respectively Hypolydian and 
Hypodorian on the analogy of the Hypophrygian. The 
results of this process of simplification are given in the 
following table :— 


TABLE 16. 
THE SEVEN MODES IN THE THREE GENERA. 


MIXOLYDIAN. 
ENHARMONIC 


CHROMATIC 


DIaATONIC 


LYDIAN. 
ENHARMONIC 


ES. nao be 
CHROMATIC 


2 Tonic } 


jena 
DIATONIC 


2 Tonic | 
-@- ed 


nmneenesee” 
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PHRYGIAN. 
ENHARMONIC : 
Tonic 
senna” 
—— 
CHROMATIC 





DIATONIC 


ee “ee 


DorRIAN. 
ENHARMONIC : 
Tonic 
\ecnnnneenenne? e 
CHROMATIC : 
Tonic 


ost ee 
D1aTonic 





HYPOLYDIAN. 


ENHARMONIC . 
Tonic 


————— 
CHROMATIC 


DIATONIC 
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HYPOPHRYGIAN. 


E 
NHARMONIC Tonic 


a 
CHROMATIC 


DraTonic 


HYPODORIAN. 


ENHARMONIC : 
Tonic 


a 
CHROMATIC eh - Pi 


Tonic 


DIaTONIC ee | az: 


The pitch relations of the seven modes are exhibited in 
the next Table. 


TABLE 17. 


THE SEVEN MODES (IN THE DIATONIC GENUS) REPRESENTED 
IN THEIR RELATIONS OF PITCH. 





INTRODUCTION 


LYDIAN . Tonic 


PHRYGIAN Tonic 





From this table it appears that the Hypodorian with its 
tonic / is the lowest of the modes, and the Hypophrygian, 
Hypolydian, Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian, and Mixolydian 
follow at intervals respectively of a tone, a tone, a semitone, 
a tone, a tone, a semitone. 

28. At the risk of falling into vain repetition, let us again 
consider the essence of the distinction between these modes. 
It is not a distinction of modality such as exists between 
our major and minor scales. The development of Greek 
Music preserved, amidst all its changes, the original tetra- 
chord as the permanent unit of composition. And even 
the differences that came into being through the various 
Harmonies had not survived, so that the principle of con- 


struction remained identical in the change of mode. 
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Again, it is a distinction in the order of intervals, but only 
in so far as the several modes are different sections of one 
common whole. 

Again, it is a distinction of pitch, but not such as exists 
between our keys, for it arises immediately from the order 
of intervals. ‘The Mixolydian is a high mode because any 
melody composed in it, whatever be the absolute pitch of 
its total compass, must necessarily lie for the most part in 
the upper region of that compass. 

Finally, because it is such a distinction of pitch, it is also. 
a distinction of ethos or mood. To understand this, let us 
assume that high tension of the voice is the natural expres- 
sion of poignant grief, an easy relaxation of it the natural 
expression of sentimentalism ; let us suppose, too, that to 
represent these emotions respectively a musician desires to 
write two songs, neither of which is to exceed the compass 
of an octave. How, then, shall he bestow the required 
character on each of these melodies? Evidently not by 
choosing a low key for one and a high key for the other, in 
the modern sense of the terms ‘high’ and ‘low’ key; for 
this would imply that all first treble songs must be tragic, 
and all bass songs sentimental. He must, instead, leave 
the general pitch of the songs undetermined, so that either 
of them may suit any voice ; but he must so compose them 
that the one will lie chiefly in the upper, the other in the 
lower region of the undetermined eight-note compass. And 
this a Greek musician could only effect by choosing, for his 
pathetic song, a scale in which the tonic lay near its upper 
extremity, and for his sentimental, one in which its position 
was the reverse '. 


1 Cp. Ptolemaeus, lib. ii, cap. 7 0882 ydp évexey trav Bapurépoy Fj 
dfurépay povasy eiporpey dy ri avoracw ris kara tov révov petaBorjs 
yeyernpévny, dadre mpés riy roatrny d:apopay 4 Tav épyavov 8rov 
éxiraots } aadty dveows dwapKel, pndepsds ye wapadAayis wept rd péAos 
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29. At this stage the compass of the Greek scale, whose 
growth from tetrachord to heptachord, and from hepta- 
chord to octachord we have already witnessed, underwent 
a further extension. To the typical scale 


2 p) 3 ‘‘ 
4 é F g : 2 : 2 
é qa 2 ag df z, 


were added at its upper extremity a conjunct tetrachord 
aaa Te 


and at its lower extremity a conjunct tetrachord and an 


additional note below (called the zpocAapBavdperos) at the 
interval of a tone 


Proslamba- 
nomenos 


The resulting scale was called the Greater Complete System. 


dworeXoupévns, Sray SAov Spolws bwd trav Bapupovorépay 4 trav dfupavo- 
répow dyonoray dss:anepaivnra’ GAd’ Evexa Tov xara Tihv play paviy rd 
aurd pédos wore piv dad raw dfurépay rémow dpxydpevov, wore de dad 
tav Bapurépow, rporhy riva rou Oous dworeAciy. ‘Nor should we find 
that modulation of key was introduced for the sake of higher or lower 
voices ; for this difference can be met by the raising or lowering of the 
whole instrument, as the melody remains unaffected whether it is 
performed consistently throughout by artists with high or by artists 
with low voices. The object of modulation is rather that the one 
unbroken melody sung by the one voice may produce a change of 
feeling by having its tonic (lit. ‘ having its beginning ”) now in the 
' higher, now in the lower, regions of that one voice.’ 
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TABLE 18. | 
THE GREATER COMPLETE SYSTEM WITH THE NAMES OF 
ITS NOTES. 
Diezeug- Hyper- 
Hypatén Mesén menén bolaeén 
3 ee, ce _ =e 
bed + 
seg kigki, i .i é 
se hci Rtas eg gig gi ¢ 
Gs epdamdaase dad wz eet 





As will be seen from this table, all the notes of the Greater 
Complete System with the exception of the Proslambano- 
menos were distinguished by the same names which had 
been employed for the eight-note scale with the addition of 
a term to mark the particular tetrachord to which each 
belongs. The tetrachords were named in order Hypatin i.e. 
‘of the lowest',’ Mes6n i.e. ‘of the middle,’ Diezeugmenién? i.e. 
‘of the disjunct,’ Hyperbolaeén i.e. ‘ of the highest ’ notes. 

Side by side with the Greater Complete System there 
stood another scale called the Lesser Complete System, in 
which was preserved the tradition of the Ionian Harmony 
and the heptachord scale. The following table exhibits its 
scheme and nomenclature :— 


TABLE 19. 
THE LESSER COMPLETE SYSTEM WITH THE NAMES OF ITS NOTES. 
Hypatén Mesén Synemmenén 


rf 

ae 
os Cg. 
A, = ee 





- \nenecesnpeiesenneee! 
1 Literally ‘ of the highest.’ The Aighest or top string of the lyre 
gave the Jowest note. 2 Also called Neton. 
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30. The following table exhibits the seven modes with 
the names of their notes according to the nomenclature of 
Table 18 :— | 


TABLE 20. 


THE SEVEN MODES WITH THE NAMES OF THEIR NOTES. 
Hypatén ‘  _Mes6n 


| 
| 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 


eas ae 


7° ii gt 
La : 
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PHRYGIAN 





Mesén Diezeugmenén 
ees —_  e™ 


Hypate 
Parhypate 
Lichanus 
‘) Mese 
Paramese 
Trite 
Paranete 
Nete 
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Mesén Diezeugmenén 
a, —_——_---_« 


$ 3 24 
2 2 € g 38 
a a & z ws 





Mese 
Paramese 
Trite 
Paranete 
Nete 
Trite 
Paranete 


Hy Ppoporian 





The nature of. each mode as merely a segment of the 
typical scale of Table 18 is here apparent ; and the theorists 
showed their full recognition of this fact by extending, as-is 
done in the following table, each of the modes to the typical 
compass of two octaves. The result is a series of seven 
scales identical in figure or order of intervals, but deter- 
minately distinguished from one another by the relation of 
their pitch. In other words, the modes or rpdéra have 
become révor or keys. 
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Z TABLE 21. 


THE SEVEN KEYS. 


The modes are marked off by bars. 





This is a very striking change of conception. It means 
that the sense of the independent and distinct character of 
the modes was almost extinct. But this was an inevitable 
consequence of musical development ; for that sense pre- 
supposed the limitation of the scale to an octave, and this 
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‘limitation necessarily vanished before the widening demands 
of a growing art, and the larger possibilities of more elaborate 
instruments. | 

31. The number of the keys was afterwards, apparently 
by Aristoxenus, raised to thirteen by the addition of 
(1) a key at a semitone below the Phrygian, called the 
Second Phrygian or Ionian ; (2) a key at a semitone below 
the Lydian, called the Second Lydian or Aeolian ; (3) a key 
at a semitone below the Hypophrygian, called the Second 
Hypophrygian or Hypoionian ; (4) a key at a semitone below 
the Hypolydian, called the Second Hypolydian or Hypo- 
aeolian ; (5)a key ata semitone above the Mixolydian, called 
the Hyperionian ; (6) a key at a semitone above the Hyper- 
ionian, called the Hyperphrygian. In this scheme the 
Mixolydian key took the name of Hyperdorian on the 
analogy of Hyperionian and Hyperphrygian. At a still 
later date two higher keys were added at intervals of a semi- 
tone and tone above the Hyperphrygian, and were called 
respectively the Hyperaeolian and Hyperlydian. Thus we 
obtain the full number of fifteen keys which we find with 
their notation in the fragment of Alypius. 

In the following table for the sake of completeness and 
convenience of reference, we present these fifteen keys with 
their notation’, and in the three Genera, including the 
tetrachord Synemmenén of the Lesser Complete System. 

1 On the question of the Greek notation, the reader is referred to 
Westphal, Harmonik und Melopiie der Griechen (c. viii); Gevaert, 
Musique de l Antiquité (t. I. pp. 244 ff); Monro, Modes of Ancient 
Greek Music (§ 27). Each sound was denoted by two characters, 
one for the voice, and one for instruments. The votal characters are 


plainly derived from the ordinary alphabet ; but both the forms and 
the order of the instrumental characters raise great difficulties. 
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TABLE 22. 
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TABLE 22. 
Synemmenén Diezeugmenén Hyperbolaeén 
___ oo i 
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32. At this stage then the musical science of Greece 
found the material of all musical composition in a cer- 
tain number of two-octave scales, uniform in construc- 
tion, in the order of intervals, in the relation of the other 
notes to the tonic, but constitutirig in pitch a regular series 
spaced by equal intervals, admitting also theoretically the 
three genera of Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic, 
though the two former would seem to have fallen into 
practical disuse. And these scales may be resolved into 
the following elementary relations :— 


(a) The relation between a note and its octave above 
or below ; 


(4) the relation of a note to its Fourth above ; 

(c) the relation of a note to its Fifth below ; 

(d) the relation of two passing notes to the extremities 
of a tetrachord determined in so far that of the resulting 
intervals the lowest must be less than or equal to the 
middle, and less than the highest. 

The scheme of these scales, as has been already said, 
must not be identified with either our major or our minor 
mode. In the Greek scale of the Diatonic genus the notes 
follow one another, it is true, at the same distance as in 
our descending minor scale, but the dvvajus or function of 
the notes is different, and the essence of a note is its 
function. The essential feature of our minor scale is the 
concord of the Minor Third which makes part of its 
common chord ; and this was to the Greek ear a discord, 
that is, a sound-relation not to be immediately recognized 
or permanently acquiesced in, but demanding resolution 
and change. 

33. We have seen that in this conception of the keys 
the distinction of modes is virtually ignored. But it was 
destined to be revived by the revolution in musical science 
which was effected by Ptolemy, the celebrated mathema- 
tician of Alexandria. ‘This theorist observing that, by the 
extension of the modes illustrated in Table 21, their distinc- 
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tive feature of supplying certain segments of the common 
scale for the use of composers and performers had been 
sacrificed, reduced them again to their original compass ; 
and, to emphasize the fact that their very nature forbade 
their extension, he introduced (or made popular) a new 
nomenclature by which the several notes of any mode were 
designated in relation to that mode only, and not in relation 
to the common scale of which they were all segments. 
Thus the terms Hypate, Parhypate, Lichanus, Mese, Para- 
mese, Trite, Paranete, and Nete were employed to signify 
the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth notes of all the modes alike. ‘These names were dis- 
tinguished from those of the old system by the addition to 
the former of the term xara gow ‘in respect of position,’ and 
to the latter of the term xara d¥vapey ‘in respect of function.’ 


TABLE 23. 


SEVEN MODES WITH THEIR OLD NOMENCLATURE AND 
_ THE NOMENCLATURE OF PTOLEMY. 
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But even in this innovation we are not justified in tracing 
any new sense of the possibility of different modalities. 
For Ptolemy himself asserts that the object of passing from 
one mode to another is merely to bring the melody within 
a new compass of notes. 

At this point we may close our investigation, as the 
further development of musical science belongs to the 
history of Modern Europe. 

34. For the sake of conciseness I have adopted in the. 
preceding paragraphs the somewhat misleading method of 
presenting, in the form of an historical statement, what is 
in reality a mere hypothesis. For the same reason I have 
omitted details, and restricted myself to the most general 
features of the development. The latter of these deficiencies 
will to some extent be made good in the notes on the text 
of Aristoxenus ; the former demands our immediate atten- 
- tion. Strict demonstration of the truth of our hypothesis is 
in the nature of the case impossible ; but we must at least 
examine the rival hypotheses arfd satisfy ourselves that the 
facts which tell fatally against them leave it unassailed. 
At the same time we must not be disappointed if many facts 
remain unexplained. In the development of any branch of 
human activity there is much that is accidental ; accidental, 
in the sense that the explanation of it is not to be found 
inside the sphere of that activity. We shall be satisfied 
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then if we find that our hypothesis accounts for many of the 
recorded facts, and is not irrefragably refuted by any of 
them ; while the other intrinsically possible hypotheses— 
there are but two—are put out of court by the weight of 
unanswerable argument and evidence. 

35. Of one of these hypotheses the essential thesis is that 
‘the seven modes of Table 16 differ from one another as do 
our major and minor scales, that fs in modality, or in the 
relations which the other notes of the scale bear to the 
tonic. The tonic of each scale it finds in the fourth note 
from its lower extremity, the peon xara Oeow of Ptolemy. 

According to this view the seven modes and their tonics 
may be represented in the following Table. In (a) the 
scales are given in the Greek form, with the tonic in the 
Fourth place from the bottom; in (4) they are given in 
modern form, and start from the tonic. | 


TABLE 24. 


THE SEVEN MODES ACCORDING TO THE MODALITY 
THEORY. 


M1xoLyDIAN 





LypIAN | 





PHRYGIAN 
(a) 
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HyYPo._yDIAN 


(2) (5) Tonic 









HypoPHRYGIAN 
(a) Mese 





(6) Tonic 





(2) gigs eb) Tonic 


36. We cannot deny that at first sight this theory has 
much to recommend it. It affords an adequate explanation 
of the striking names bestowed upon the seven modes; for 
if these differed in modality, they certainly deserved distinc- 
tive titles. It enables us too, on the analogy of our major 
and minor scales, to conceive how the Greeks might have 
found in each mode a distinctive Ethos or emotional char- 
acter. Doubtless the objection at once presents itself that 
the ancient nomenclature of the notes recognizes no such 
variety of modality, that the note before the disjunctive tone 
is the Mese in every scale, no matter what its place therein 
may be. But this objection the theory finds little difficulty 
in answering. For it is quite permissible to suppose that 
one mode, because it was most common or most ancient, 
or for some other reason, was regarded by the theorists as 
typical, and that the nomenclature of the notes, originally 
applicable to that scale only, came to be applied at a later 
date to scales of different modality. Besides we have 
seen that, in the time of Ptolemy, if not earlier, there was 
a second system of nomenclature by which notes derived 
their names from their positions in their respective scales, 
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and according to this system the fourth note of every scale 
was its Mese. 

37. Nevertheless this plausible hypothesis is absolutely 
untenable, as the following considerations will show. 

In the first place we must note that the modes are not 
the invention of theorists, but scales in practical use. Now, 
it is hardly conceivable, and in the absence of evidence or 
parallel wholly incredible, that an early and undeveloped 
artistic impulse should have produced such a variety of 
modalities, so many distinct languages, as one might say, 
of musical expression, not distributed through different 
regions and races, but all intelligible and enjoyable alike to 
a Hellene of Hellas proper. 

In the second place, the distinction which is here sup- 
posed between the modes is essential not accidental, and as 
such, it is wholly impossible that it should have been over- 
looked by the Greek theorists, who have proved themselves 
in other respects the most subtle of analysts. Yet in all the 
extant authorities there is not one hint of such a distinction. 
Nay, we might go further and say that we cannot admit this 
hypothesis without convicting these theorists of a radically 
false analysis. If the tonic of the scale 


fj —_ ad 
| = Cd — 

4 : —_ Ss. a 
Hp)—e——& = 


is C, the scale must divide itself into the tetrachords 


in which G, ¢, d, and g are the fixed, and a, 4, e, and f 

the passing notes. But the theorists recognize no tetra- 

chord of either of these forms; but insist that in all tetra- 

chords of which the extreme points are the fixed notes, and 
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the inner the passing notes, the lowest interval must be less 
than the highest, and equal to or less than the middle. To 
take one from the countless instances we read in the 
Lsagoge (Meibom, 3. 4): 

Tévy 5€ éore tpia, Sidtovov, ypapa, dppovia, kal peAwdetrat Td 
pey didrovoy éri pev 76 Bapv Kata Trévov Kal rovov Kal yucrovioy, 
9 A “X \ SN 9 i 4 Q e 4, Q , X 4 ‘ 
€7Tt Oe TO o€v €VAVTLWS KATA PAT OVLOV KQ@t TOVOV Kat TOVOV. TO 
Sé yp@pa ext pey ro Bapd xara tpinputoviov Kal HpsToviov Kat 
€ ‘4 9 N “ A SEN b) ? A e 4 \ e id 
npitoviov, emt 5é To G0 evayTiws KaTa yiTovioy Kal HpcToviov 

Q id i4 X\ € 4 o9 A . \ ‘ \ 4 Q 
kal Tpinputdviov. 7 O€ Gppovia éri pev To Bapv Kata Sitovov Kat 
dieow kal Steow, eri dé ro 6&0 évavriws xara Sieow Kai Sieow 
Kat Otrovov. 

Here we find a certain order of the intervals of the tetra- 
chord affirmed without qualification. This affirmation 
implies that all diatonic scales can .be reduced to com- 
positions of tetrachords of the form 


But the scale 


a — 
a 
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if C be its tonic could not be so reduced except by an 
analysis extending to the superficial qualities only, and 
leaving the essential nature untouched. | 

Take again the following passage from the Jsagoge 
(Meibom, 19. 1) dard 88 ris péons Kal TO AouTav POdyywv ai 
duvdpes yvwpiLovrat, 76 yap was exer Exactos aitav mpos THV 
peonv pavepas yiyverat. ‘It is from the Mese that we start 
to discern the functions of the other notes ; for plainly it is 
in relation to the Mese that each of them is thus or thus ;’ 

Or this still more striking passage from Aristotle 
(Problems, xix. 20): 
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A ri, dav pey tis Ti peony Kivjoy Ov, dppocas Tas 
dAXas xopods, kai xpyrat TO Gpydve, ov povov Grav Kara Tov THS 
peons yévyrat POoyyov, Avrel Kai Paiverar dvdppoorov, adAa 
Kat Kara THY GAAnV peAwdiav’ day 5é THY ALxavov 7 Twa GAXov 
Pbdyyov, tore haiveras diahépe pdvov, Grav Kaxeivy tis ypyrat ; 
—H eidéyus totro ovpBaiver; mavra yap Ta ypyora pédy 
TONAGKS TH METH XpPHTat, Kat mdyres of ayaOol wountal muKVa 
mpos THY peony aravract, Kav dréAOwor, Taxd éravépxovrat, 
mpos S& GAAnv ovrws ovdepiav. xabdrep ex tov Adywv éviwy 
eEaipeDevrwv cvvdeopwv ov Err 6 Adyos “EdAnvexds, olov 76 
Té kai 76 kai. Evior S¢ odOey AvTovor, 64 76 Tots pty dvayKatov 
elvar xpnoOat roAXdxis, ei Eras Adyos, Tots Se 4}. OVTW Kal TOV 
POSyywv 7 péon domep civdeopes éort, kal pddAurra Tov Kadav, 
5a. 76 rE Ks Evurdpxew Tov POdyyov adris. 

[Translated by Mr. Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music, 
p- 43: ‘Why is it that if the Mese is altered, after the 
other chords have been tuned, the instrument is felt to be 
out of tune not only when the Mese is sounded, but through 
the whole of the music—whereas if the Lichanus or any 
other note is out of tune, it seems to be perceived only 
when that note is struck? Is it to be explained on the 
ground that all good melodies often use the Mese, and all 
good composers resort to it frequently, and if they leave it 
soon return again, but do not make the same use of any 
other note? Just as language cannot be Greek if certain 
conjunctions are omitted, such as re and xai, while others 
may be dispensed with, because the one class is necessary 
for language, but not the other; so with musical sounds the 
Mese is a kind of “conjunction,” especially of beautiful 
sounds, since it is most often heard among these.’] 

It is hard to imagine how the nature of a tonic could be 
more clearly and truly indicated than it has been by the 
author of this passage in his description of the Mese. And 
as he expressly states that the Mese is the centre of unity 
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in all good music, he must have recognized only one 
modality. An attempt has, indeed, been made to evade 
this conclusion by supposing Aristotle to refer not to the 
péon xara Svvayw, but to the peony xara Oeow. But this 
supposition is quite untenable, not only because the nomen- 
clature xara Oéow in all probability was the invention of 
Ptolemy, but also for this much more-convincing reason that 
the terms xara Svvayuw and xara Oéow seem framed with the 
direct intention of precluding such a supposition. The 
pean cata Oécw is merely the note which is located in the 
centre of a group; the péoy card Svvapuy is the note which 
discharges the function of a centre of unity to a system. 
The first is a mathematical, the second a dynamical centre. 
When, therefore, the whole train of Aristotle’s reasoning is 
based on his conception of the Mese as the connecting 
bond of musical sounds, can there be any manner of doubt 
to which Mese he refers ? 

38. Again, we have seen that one attractive feature of this 
hypothesis is that it offers a plausible explanation of the fact 
that the Greeks attributed a distinct Ethos or emotional 
character to each of the modes. It now remains to show 
that this plausible explanation is refuted by the express state- 
ment of the authorities as to the conditions of this Ethos. 

Consider the following passages :— 

(a) Plato, Republic, i. 398 E: 

Tives ovv Opynvodes dppoviac;,. . . Migodrvdiori, éby, Kai 
SuvrovoAvduott Kal rovadrai twes.—Tives otv padraxai re xal 
ouprorikal Tov adppovidv; ‘Iaoti, 7 8 6s, kat Avdvori, airives 
xaXapat kadovvrat. 

‘What then are the scales of mourning ?’ ‘ Mixolydian,’ 
said he, ‘and High Lydian, and some others of the 
same character.’ ‘Which of the scales then are soft and 
convivial?’ ‘The Ionian,’ he replied, ‘and Lydian, such 
as are called slack’ (i.e. low-pitched). 
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(2) Aristotle, Politics, vi (iv). 3. 12904 20: 

“Opoius 5° éxer kat wept ras dppovias, ds pact ties Kal yap 
éxet tiBevrar €idy Svo, rHv Awpioti Kai ryv Ppvyori, 7a. St dAAa 
ovvTaypara Ta pev Adpra ra St Ppvyia kadodow. pddAoTa pev 
ovy etwOacww otrws trodapBadvew wept Tov ToMTELaV" GAnOéorepov 
5é kat BéArvov ws Huets SueiAopev Svoly 7 pas ovens THs KaAGs 
ouveornkvias Tas GAXas elvar mapexBacers, Tas pev THS Ev KeE- 
Kpapevns dppovias, tas bé THs dpiorys modteias, dAvyapxiKas pev 
Tas ouvtovwrépas Kal Seorotixwrépas, Tas 8 dvewpévas Kal 
padaxas SyporiKds. 

‘Some would have it that it is the same in the case of 
scales; there too they posit two species, Dorian and 
Phrygian, and all other systems they class as either one or 
the other of these. Such is the common view of forms of 
government. But our analysis was truer and more satis- 
factory, according to which of perfect systems there are but 


‘ . o ae e 
one, or two, while the rest are deviations, in the one case 


from the scale of proper composition, in the other from the 
best possible government ; those that incline to high pitch 
and masterfulness, being of the nature of oligarchy, those 
that are low in pitch and slack being of the nature of 
democracy.’ 

(c) Aristotle, Politics, v (viii). 5. 13404 38: 

Evdis yap 7 TOv dpponayv didornxe Gvois Gore dxovovras 
dAXus SiariPer Oar Kai py Tov abrov exew Tpdrov mpos ExaoTnv 
airav, dAAa mpos pev évias ddvprixwrépws Kal ovverTyKdTws 
padXAov, olov pos THv Migodrvdwori Kadovpevyny, mpos Sé ras 
paraxwrépws THY Sudvovay, olov mpos Tas aveypevas. 

‘To begin with there is such a distinction in the nature 
of scales that each of them produces a different disposition 
in the listener. By some of them, as for example the 
Mixolydian, we are disposed to grief and depression; by 
others, as for example the low-pitched ones, we are dis- 
posed to tenderness of sentiment.’ 
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(d) Aristotle, Politics, v (viii). 7. 1342 b 20: 


Ofov rots dzrerpyxdct dia. xpovov ov fadiov gdew Tas ovvTOVOUS 
dppovias, GAG Tas averpéevas 7 Pots troBadAee Tots THALKOUTOLS. 

‘Thus for those whose powers have failed through years 
it is not easy to sing the high scales, and: their time of life 
naturally suggests the use of the low.’ 

From these passages it is clear in the first place that the 
Ethos of the modes was dependent on their pitch, and in 
the second place that the pitch on which the Ethos depended 
made them severally suitable for voices of a certain class or 
condition. But, if the distinction between the modes is 
one of modality in our sense of the word there is no reason 
in the nature of things why they should differ in pitch at all. 
And though we might assume for them a conventional dis- 
tinction in pitch by regarding them theoretically as fragments 
of one typical scale shifted from one point of pitch to 
another, the assumption would not help us to meet the facts. . 
A conventional distinction of pitch cannot be the basis of 
an absolute distinction of Ethos, nor can it account for 
the practical suitability of certain scales to certain voices. 

39. The weight of these arguments is so irresistible that 
we are not surprised to find Mr. Monro substituting a new 
hypothesis in his Modes of Ancient Greek Music. Un- 
fortunately this substitute, though it embodies one most 
important truth, is open itself to objections no less grave. 
The fundamental principle from which Mr. Monro’s theory 
starts is that the Greeks knew but one modality, that is one 
set of relations between the notes of a scale and its tonic; 
and the establishment of this principle by argument and 
evidence is the great contribution of Mr. Monro to the study 
of Greek Music. Proceeding from this principle, he main- 
tains that the terms Dorian, Lydian, Phrygian originally 
designated merely so many 4eys, that is so many scales 
identical in their intervals and in the order of them, but 
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differing in pitch. The connexion of these names with 
certain modes or scales of different figures arose in his 
opinion at a later period from the fact that practical limita- 
tions restricted composers and performers to a certain 
compass, and the name of the key was transferred to the 
particular order of notes which it afforded within that com- 
pass. Thus the term Mixolydian and Dorian originally 
denoted the two keys 


MIxoLYDIAN 





Now suppose that a composer or 
performer was restricted to the par- 
ticular compass 





‘ 


Within that compass the Mixolydian key would give the 
series 





which is of the form 


_——SS SS 


and the Dorian the series 
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which is of the form 


SS 


and in this way the terms might come to be applied to 
certain orders of intervals. 

40. The objections to this theory are many and fatal. At 
the very outset, we are repelled by the supposition that such 
a striking nomenclature should have been adopted to denote 
such a superficial difference. Again, how are we to explain 
the distinct ethical character of the scales? If the pitch of 
the Dorian, Phrygian, and other keys be only determined 
by their relation to one another, their emotional character 
must also be only relatively determined ; if, for example, 
high pitch is the natural expression of pathos, we can say of 
the higher of two keys that it is more pathetic than the 
lower, not that it is absolutely pathetic; yet the Greeks 
always attribute an absolute character to each of the scales. 
It would follow that the pitch of the keys must have been 
absolutely determined. But of such absolute determination 
there is not a word in our authorities, Even if we assume 
it, in spite of their silence, surely it cannot have been exact. 
Absolute and exact determination would presuppose the 
universal recognition of a conventional standard embodied 
in some authorized instrument, or expressed in a mathe- 
matical formula; the first alternative is precluded by its 
absurdity, and there is no evidence for the second. But 
if the determination, though absolute, was not exact, while 
we might admit an absolute difference of Ethos between 
a scale of extreme height and one of extreme depth, there 
could have been no such absolute difference between scales 
separated only by a tone or semitone ; for let there be but 
a slight variation between the tuning of one day and another, 
and the Phrygian of to-day will be the Lydian of to- 
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morrow. And even if we make Mr. Monro a present of all 
these objections, and grant the existence in ancient Greece 
of an absolute and exact determination of pitch, will any 
one venture to affirm that the difference of a tone or 
semitone in the pitch of two keys could result in such an 
antagonism in their moral effects, that Plato should have 
retained one of them as a valuable aid to ethical training, 
while he banished the other relentlessly from his ideal 
republic? 

Again, it is not uncommon’ to find the names of musicians 
recorded as inventors of certain scales. Would Mr. Monro 
have us believe that the only claim of these musicians to 
the regard of posterity is that they stretched the strings of 
their lyre a little more loosely or a little tighter than did 
their predecessors ? 

41. Returning now to the hypothesis which we have above 
proposed we shall consider a few passages which seem to 
offer striking confirmation of its truth. 

(a) Heraclides Ponticus apud Athenaeum, xiv. 624C: 

“HpaxAeidys 8’ 6 Tlovruxds ev tpirw mepi Movorixys ovd 
dppoviay gyoi Sev xadeioba tiv Ppvyrov, xaPdrep ovde TH 
Avdvov, dppovias yap elvas tpets* tpia yap Kat yevéor Bar “EMAQvov 
yéevn, Aupreis, Aiodels, “Iwvas . . . (625 d) xarappovytéov ovv Tov 
tas pev Kat’ eldos Suadopas ov Suvapevwv Gewpety, éraxoAovGovvrwv 


1 For example see Plutarch, de Musica, 1136 C-D ’Apiordfevos 3é 
gnot Zanpa mpwrnv elpacbar Tiv Miforvdsoti . . . ev 8e rois “Ioropexois 
Tis ‘Appovxhs TvOoxrl3nv pyot rdv abAnriy edperhy airis yeyovévar ... 
GAAG pi xal Tiv ’Exaveipévny Avdiorl, irep évaytia Tp MifoAvdio Tl, wapa- 
wAnolay ovcay 7H “Idd tnd Aapivos eipjobat pact Tov ’APnvaiov, 

4 Enaveuévn Avicori, or low-pitched Lydian, is probably the same 
as the later Hypolydian. By the Ionian is probably meant the Hypo- 
phrygian. The Hypolydian in its schema, that is in the position of 
its tonic in relation to the other notes, is very similar to the Hypo- 
phrygian and most unlike the Mixolydian. 
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8 ry rdv POoyyov dfdryte Kai Baptryte cai rWepevwv “Y7ep- 
pugorAvdiov dppoviay Kai wadw trép ravrns GAdnv ... det dé 
THv dppoviay eldos éxew 700s 7 raGous. 

- © Heraclides Ponticus in the third book of the de Musica 
asserts that the term dppovia should not be applied to the 
Phrygian or Lydian scales ; that there are three Harmonies, 
as there are three tribes of Hellenes—Dorians, Aeolians, 
Ionians ... We must conceive a very low opinion of the 
theorists who fail to detect difference of species, while they 
keep pace with every variation of pitch and establish a 
Hypermixolydian Harmony and again another above that. 
. . . But every Harmony should possess an ethical or 
emotional character peculiar to itself.’ 

Mr. Monro, by a curious misapprehension, as I think, of 
this passage, has accused Heraclides of carrying Hellenic 
exclusiveness to the extreme of refusing the title of dppoviat 
to the oriental scales of Lydia and Phrygia. But the 
meaning of Heraclides’ statement is that the seven scales 
of Table 16, inasmuch as they are only so many segments 
of the one scale, are all instances of the one dppovia or 
method of formation, and so cannot properly be termed so 
many dppovia. It was a different matter, he says, with the 
three ancient Harmonies, the Dorian, Ionian, and Aeolian. 
These were really distinct adjustments ; they were scales, 
the principles of whose construction were essentially dis- 
similar. Difference of pitch, he proceeds to say, does not 
constitute a new dppovia. 

(6) Aristides Quintilianus (Meibom, 21. 11): 

To pev ovv Avdiov dSidornpa ovveribecay éx Sdiécews, Kat 
derovov, Kal Tovov, Kat drecews, Kat Su€mews, Kat Surovov, Kat dué- 
wews’ Kal TOUTO pey Hv TéeACLOY TVaTHPA, TO 5é Awptov éx Tdvov, 
Kal di€vews, Kat Suecews, kal Surdvov, Kal Tovov, Kat dSrewews, Kat 
de€oews, Kai Surdvov: jv 8¢ Kal rovTo ToOvw TO Sia TaTGv brEepexov. 
76 5¢ Ppvyvov éx Tdvov, kai Siévews, cai Suecews, kal Surdvov, Kat 
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Tovov, Kai dtécews, Kal Suecews, kal rovov’ Hv Sé Kal rovro TéNetov 
dua Tacwy. 

‘The Lydian scale they’ [i.e. ancient musicians] ‘composed 
of diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, diesis ; this 
was a complete scale. The Dorian was composed of tone, 
diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, ditone ; this scale 
again exceeded the octave by atone, The Phrygian was 
composed of tone, diesis, diesis, ditone, tone, diesis, diesis, 
tone ; this too was a complete octave.’ 

(c) The Zsagoge, (Meibom, 20. 1): 

Avécor Se Sv0, dgUrepos Kai Baprepos, 3s kai AidAuos Kadetras: 
Ppvyror Svo, 6 pév Bapds, bs xai ‘Idorws: 6 § dfds. Adpros 
els. “YzroAvdior Svo- dfvrepos al Bapvrepos Os Kal “Yzroas0AL0s 
kaNetrat. “Yroppiyto. Svo, dv 6 Bapvrepos Kat “Yroiderios 
xaNetrar. 

‘Two Lydian keys, a higher, and a lower, also called 
Aeolian ; two Phrygian, one low also called Ionian, and 
one high; one Dorian ; two Hypolydian, a higher and a 
lower, also called Hypoaeolian; two Hypophrygian, of 
which the lower is also called Hypoionian.’ 

It appears from passage (a) that there was a period in 
the development of the Greek musical system when there 
existed three distinct Harmonies, i.e. three scales dis- 
tinguished by the different methods in which their units 
were put together; and that these three Harmonies were 
termed Dorian, Aeolian, and Ionian. Now the units of 
Greek music are the tetrachords ; and we cannot conceive 
how tetrachords could have been put together except by 
the method of conjunction, the method of disjunction, the 
method of alternate conjunction and disjunction, or a com- 
‘bination of two or more of these methods. It is probable 
then that the three Harmonies were the products of these 
three methods. But the characteristic feature of the 


Dorian scale of Aristides Quintilianus (see passage (4)) is 
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that it contains two disjunctive tones in succession ; from 
which we may reasonably conclude that the Dorian Harmony 
was the method of disjunction. 

Again in passage (c) we find that when the number of 
the keys was raised from seven to thirteen, the terms Ionian 
and Aeolian were employed to denote respectively the 
duplicate Phrygian and Lydian keys. This implies a con- 
nexion for purposes of music between the terms Ionian 
and Phrygian, and between the terms Aeolian and Lydian. 
But the Lydian scale of Aristides is plainly a scale of 
alternate conjunction and disjunction ; and the characteristic 
feature of the Phrygian’ is that it introduces the Fourth 
above as well as the Fourth below the tonic; in other 
words, that it retains the essence of conjunction. It seems 
a fair inference then that the Ionian and Aeolian Har- 
monies are identical respectively with the method of 
conjunction, and the method of alternate conjunction and 
disjunction. 

(2) Plutarch, de Musica, 1137 D: Sprov 88 Kai 16 wept Tov 
taratay ort ov 8 dyvouv dmeixovro év Tots Awpiots tov Terpa- 

1 The mistake has commonly been made of explaining the upper 
tetrachord of the Phrygian scale E aaa 


as a mixture of enharmonic and diatonic notes, d@ being the second 
passing note of the diatonic tetrachord 

But this interpretation ignores the distinction between fixed and 
variable notes, a distinction which Aristoxenus and other theorists 
are never weary of repeating. If @ in the Phrygian scale were 
merely a passing note of the diatonic tetrachord, its position would 
not be exactly determined ; and as the lowest interval of the scale 
is exactly determine’ as a tone, the compass of the whole could not 
be definitely estimated as an octave. Besides, we should then have 
three passing notes in succession, and two Atxavoi; the impossibility 
of which will be obvious to any one who has grasped the Greek 
conception of a note as a dvvayus, not a point of pitch (see § 8). 
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xopdov Tovrov’ aitixa éri Trav AoTaY Tovwv éxpovro, SyAovdre 
eiddres’ Sia St tHV Tod HOous vAakiy ddypovy émi tov Awpiov 
“ TOvov, Tyuavres TO KaNOv avrov. ‘With regard, too, to the 
tetrachord Hypatén, it is plain that it was not through 
ignorance that they’ (of waAaoi, the ancients) ‘abstained 
from this tetrachord in the Dorian Scale. The fact that 
they employed it in the other keys is proof that they were 
acquainted with it. But they dispensed with it in the 
Dorian because they respected the beauty of that key, and 
were determined to preserve its character.’ 

We saw above (§ 29) that to the early scale of the form 


——— 


was added at a later period a conjunct tetrachord at its 


lower extremity —S— = and that this 


addition was called the tetrachord Hypatén. In the pas- 
sage before us Plutarch informs us that for some time an 
exception was made in the case of the Dorian scale because . 
it was felt that such an alteration would imperil its Ethos. 
Mr. Monro endeavours to reconcile this statement with his 
hypothesis of the keys by pleading that the character of 
moderation inherent in a key of middle pitch would be 
sacrificed by the addition to it of a series of lower notes. 
To which we may reply ‘ Would not the pathetic character of 
a high pitched scale suffer equally from such an extension?’ 
But on our hypothesis Plutarch’s statement is quite in- 
telligible. Obviously the distinctive character of a disjunct 
scale would perish on the addition to it of a conjunct 
tetrachord. 

(ec) See again the passage from the Politics of Aristolle, 
v (viii). 7. 1342 b, quoted in § 38. 
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Aristotle here recommends the use of certain scales to 
voices that are impaired by age. What then must have 
been the special property of these scales, that justified this 
recommendation? Evidently not a particular modality, 
for one order of intervals does not involve a greater strain 
on the voice than another. Nor can it have been a mere 
difference of key or general pitch. How should the same 
keys suit the failing tenor, and the failing bass? The pro- 
perty of these ‘old men’s scales’ must have been such that 
the melody composed in them, whatever the pitch limits of 
its compass might be, made but a-slight demand on the 
physical powers. And this is the essential property which 
our hypothesis attributes to the Hypolydian mode for 
example. For whether that mode occur as the scale 


3 Tonic 
TY eee LS [oO 
Sy ae ST te 
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for a treble voice ; or as the scale 





for a bass voice ; it necessarily results from the position of 
its tonic that any melody composed in it must gravitate 
towards its lower notes. 

42. Many persons are under the delusion that to solve 
the problem of ancient Greek music means to bring to light 
some hitherto overlooked factor, the recognition of which 
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will have the effect of making the old Greek hymns as clear 
and convincing to our ears as the songs of Handel and 
Mozart. Very curious is this delusion, though not astonishing 
to any one who has reflected on the extraordinary ignorance 
of mankind about the most spontaneous and universally 
beloved of the arts, and their no less extraordinary in- 
difference to its potent effects on the mental and moral 
character. Who would take up a book on Egyptian or 
_ Chinese painting in the expectation of learning from it some 
new knack of placing or viewing an Egyptian or Chinese 
picture, by which it will come to please the eye as much as 
a Titian or a Turner? Who would demand from metrical 
_ science that it should supply us with some long-lost spell by 
the magic of which we shall discern in 


BY) diva tov Grayra ving Adyor 7d 8, éwel Hayy, 
Bava Keio’ dadOev wep Hicet wodd BevTEpovy ws TdXLoTa 


the movement of 
‘We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.’ 
Yet no less absurd is the supposition that any, even the 
most perfect, knowledge of facts could lead us to the love 
of these unfamiliar old-world melodies. 

To some cold appreciation of their form we may perhaps 
attain if we are willing—sacrilege and destruction as it may 
seem—to strip them of those external accidents which are 
peculiar to the music of their age, and invest them instead 
with the habits of modern fashion. Otherwise the novelty 
of the unfamiliar features will engross our ear to the 
exclusion of the essential form. To render an ancient 
melody note for note is to render it unfaithfully to ears 
unaccustomed to its dialect ; just as to translate an ancient 
poet word for word is to misrepresent him, inasmuch as the 
attention is thereby misdirected away from the sense to 
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the strange idiom. Nay, further, as a literal translation 
may often give a directly false impression of the meaning, 
so strict adhesion to the notes of a foreign melody will 
often lead us astray as to its essential form. As Aristoxenus 
would say, in attempting to preserve the pitch, we are 
sacrificing the all important dvvajus. If, for instance, we 
express the Greek enharmonic progression to the tonic 
through Hypate, Lichanus, Mese, by 


_——— 


not only are our ears revolted by the unwonted progression, 
but we are even distorting the real form of the melody. 
For, to take one point only, the Lichanus being the highest 
of the passing notes to the tonic from the Fourth below is 
for the Greek ear the next note to the tonic ; while we feel 
that in passing from F to A we are skipping several notes 
which the melody might have employed. 

Let us apply, then, this method of paraphrase to the 
familiar Hymn to the Muse, one of the compositions of 
Mesomedes, a Cretan musician who lived in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian. The words and ancient notation 
(as far as it is extant) of the hymn are as follows :— 
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We shall (a) substitute for the Greek modality our major 
scale ; (4) substitute Diatonic notes for those of other 
genera ; (c) add simple harmonies’; (@) make slight altera- 
tions in the melody so as to preserve as easy a progression 
in our major scale, as is the original progression in the 
Greek scale. 


HymMNn TO THE MUSE. 
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1 Professor Prout has supplied the harmonies ; but he is not other- 
wise responsible for this well-intended mutilation. 
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B.—On ARISTOXENUS AND HIS EXTANT WORKS. 


1. Our knowledge of the musical theory of Ancient 
Greece we owe almost entirely to Aristoxenus, or the Musi- 
cian (such is his regular title in ancient writers). This philo- 
sopher was born’ in Tarentum, and received his earliest 
instruction from his father Spintharus (also called Mnesias), 
a well-known musician of that town, who had travelled 
much, and come into contact with many of the great men 
of the day, and, among others, with Socrates, Epaminondas, 
and Archytas. Some part of the youth’s life was spent in 
Mantinea, the inhabitants of which city were remarkably 
conservative in their musical tastes ; and it was probably 
from this sojourn, as well as from the teaching of Lamprus 
of Erythrae, that he derived his intense love for the severity 
and dignity of ancient art. On his return to Italy he 
became the pupil and friend of the Pythagorean, Xeno- 
philus of Chalcis. Something of the austerity of this school 
seems to have clung to him to the last; he bore, for 
example, the reputation of having a violent antipathy to 
laughter! We next find him in Corinth, where he was 
intimate with the exiled Dionysius. From the lips of the 
tyrant he took down the story of Damon and Phintias, 
which he incorporated in his treatise on the Pythagoreans. 
Lastly we hear of him as Peripatetic and pupil of Aristotle. 
His position in this school must have been one of import- 
ance ; for he entertained hopes of succeeding the master, 
and his disappointment and disgust at the selection of 
Theophrastus betrayed him into disrespectful language 
towards the mighty dead. Indeed, if report speaks truly, 
want of reverence must have been his besetting sin; he 


1 For everything that is known about the life of Aristoxenus, and 
for the references to the ancient authorities, see the excellent article 
in Westphal’s Arisfoxenus, vol. ii, pp. i-xii. 
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would seem to have consistently undervalued Plato, and to 
have maliciously propagated scandalous stories, which he 
had gleaned from his father, about the domestic life of 
Socrates. Besides his works on musical theory he wrote 
philosophy and biography. 

2. The signal merits of this philosopher do not flash upon 
us at the first reading of him. The faults of his style are so 
glaring—his endless repetitions, his pompous reiterations of 
‘Alone I did it,’ his petty parade of logical thoroughness, 
his triumphant vindication of the obvious by chains of 
syllogisms— that we are apt to overlook the services which 
such an irritating writer rendered to the cause of musical 
science. And yet these services were of great importance ; 
for they consisted in. no mere improvement of exposition, 
in no mere discovery of isolated facts, or deeper analysis 
of particular phenomena, but, firstly, in the accurate deter- 
mination of the scope of Musical Science, lest on the one 
hand it should degenerate into empiricism, or on the other 
hand lose itself in Mathematical Physics ; and secondly, in 
the application to all the questions and problems of Music 
of a deeper and truer conception of the ultimate nature of 
Music..itself. And by these two discoveries it is not too 
much to say that he accomplished a revolution in the 
philosophy of the art. 

Until Aristoxenus appeared upon the scene the limits of 
Musical Science had been wholly misconceived. There 
existed, indeed, a flourishing school of Musical Art ; there 
was conscious preference of this style of composition to 
that ; of this method of performance to that ; of this con- 
struction of instruments to that ; and the habits formed by 
these preferences were transmitted by instruction. To 
facilitate this instruction, and as an aid to memory, recourse 
was had to diagrams and superficial generalizations ; but 


with principles for their own sake the artist, empiricist as he 
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was, did not concern himself, and it is with principles for 
their own sake that science begins. 

Over against these empiricists there stood a school of 
mathematicians and physicists, professing to be students 
of music, and claiming Pythagoras as their master, who were 
busied in reducing sounds to air vibrations, and ascertaining 
the numerical relations which replace for the mathematical 
intellect the sense-distinctions of high and low pitch. Here 
we have a genuine school of science, the soundness of 
whose hypotheses and the accuracy of whose computations 
have been established by the light of modern discovery. 
Nevertheless, musical science was still to seek. For if the 
artists were musicians without science, the physicists and 
mathematicians were men of science without music. Under 
the microscope of their analysis all musical preferences are 
levelled, all musical worth is sacrificed ; noble and beautiful 
sounds and melodies dissolve, equally with the ugly and base, 
into arithmetical relations and relations of relations, any one 
of which is precisely as valuable and as valueless as any other. 
True musical science, on the contrary, accepts as elements 
requiring no further explanation such conceptions as voice, 
interval, high, low, concord, discord ; and seeks to reduce 
the more complex phenomena of music to these simple 
forms, and to ascertain the general laws of their connexion. 
Yet, while it will not be enticed to transgress the limits of 
the sensible, within those limits it will aim at thoroughness 
of analysis, and completeness of deduction. Such is the 
science which Aristoxenus claimed to have founded. 

And with this clearer perception of the scope of musical 
science there came also a deeper conception of music itself. 
So busy were the Pythagoreans in establishing the mere 
physical and mathematical antecedents of sounds in general, 
that they never saw that the essence of musical sounds lies 
in their dynamical relation to one another. Thus they 
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missed the true formal notion of music, which is ever 
present to Aristoxenus, that of a system or organic whole 
of sounds, each member of which ¢s essentially what it does, 
and in which a sound cannot become a member because 
merely there is room for it, but only if there is a function 
which it can discharge. 

The conception, then, of a science of music which will 
accept its materials from the ear, and carry its analysis no 
further than the ear can follow; and the conception of 
a system of sound-functions, such and so many as the 
musical understanding may determine them to be, are the two 
great contributions of Aristoxenus to.the philosophy of Music. 

3. Suidas credits Aristoxenus with the authorship of 453 
volumes. Of these nothing considerable has survived save 
an incomplete treatise on Rhythm, and the so-called ‘Three 
Books of the Harmonic Elements.’ ‘That the last title is an 
erroneous one has been established by Marquard and 
Westphal, who appeal to the following facts among others. 

_(a) Porphyry cites the first of these books as wrparos zepi 
dpxwy, and the second as rparas rav dppovixdv orotxeiwv. 

(2) Though the usual titles of these three books are 
supported by most of the MSS., there are some important 
exceptions. The Codex Venetus (M) has for initial title 
of the first book “Apurrogévov mpd trav dppovKdy orotyetwv 
(though a later hand has crossed out po rév and added 
aparov), and similarly the Codex Barberinus reads wpo rév 
dppovixay mparov. ‘The concluding inscription of this book 
in M is "Apicrogévov 76 rparov orotyetov, but the third hand 
has written zpo trav over mparov, and w over the latter o of 
oroxeiov. In the same MS. the title of the second book is 
"Apiorogévov dppovixay orotxeiwy (the w in the latter words 
is a correction of the second hand for o) £, but an a has 
been written through the B by a later hand ; the concluding 


inscription of the same book is “Apiorogévov ororyeiwv dppovi- 
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cov a, but the a is crossed out, and B written beside it ; the 
heading of the third book is ‘Aporogévov crotxeiwy dppovixav 
8, with the 8 crossed out and y written beside it. 

(c) The text of the ‘Three Books’ contains matter of 
three distinct classes ; firstly, introductory matter or exposi- 
tion of the scope and divisions of the subject ; secondly, 
general principles or expositions of primary laws and facts ; 
thirdly, propositions of details, following one another in 
logical order like the orocxeta or Elements of Euclid. 

(2) We find in several cases more than one treatment of 
the same subject. 

(e) We find certain inconsistencies. Thus pedorotia, or 
musical composition, is sometimes included in, and some- 
times omitted from, the list of objects with which Harmonic 
science is concerned.- 

Westphal, not content with negative criticism, has en- 
deavoured to reconstitute from the extant fragments the 
scheme of three works of Aristoxenus on the Theory of 
Music ; each containing‘a spooimov or introduction, a state- 
ment of dpyxaé or principles, and a system of orotyeta or 
elementary propositions. His idea may well be correct ; 
but the result is so unsatisfactory from the utterly frag- 
mentary nature of the da¢a, that we need not enter into the 
details of his attempt. 

4. The most important MSS. of the ‘ Harmonic Elements’ 
are the following : 

The Codex Venetus (in the Library of St. Mark), written 
by one Zosimus in Constantinople in the twelfth century. 
It has been corrected by many hands ; but two of especial im- 
portance have been identified, one older than the fourteenth 
century (denoted in the Critical Apparatus by Mb) and one 
of that century or later (Mc). Ma denotes the first hand ; 
Mx a hand not identified ; (a later manuscript in the same 
library is denoted by m): 
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The Codex Vaticanus of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, which appears to have been directly copied from 
M. In the Critical Apparatus the first hand of this MS. 
is denoted by Va, a corrector by Vb: 

The Codex Seldenianus (in the Bodleian Library), dating 
from the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is denoted 
by S in the Critical Apparatus. Mr. H. S. Jones has 
demonstrated (Classical Review, VII. 10), that this 
MS. depends closely on V throughout, though its exact 
telationship is hard to determine, since in some places it 
adheres to the original reading (Va), and in others adopts | 
the corrections and additions of Vb. I have collated this 
MS. afresh : 

The Codex Riccardianus (in Florence) of the sixteenth 
century (collated by van Herwerden), which shows relation- 
ship with Mc: 

The Codex Barberinus (in the Bibliotheca Barberina in 
Rome) of the first half of the sixteenth century. From 
page 95 to 121 of the text this MS. shows agreement with 
Mc and R; but from page 124 on, it appears to have been 
copied from V affer the corrections of Vb. This MS. has 
numerous corrections in the margin, which, however, are in 
the same hand as the original : 

A Codex of great value which belonged to the Library of 
the Protestant Seminary at Strassburg, and perished when 
that building was burned down by the German troops on 
the night of August 24,1870. It was collated by M. Ruelle, 
who published the results with his translation of Aristo- 
xenus. It seems to have been independent of all the other 
MSS. that we possess, none of which can be regarded either 
as its ancestor or its descendant. M. Ruelle attributes x 
to the fifteenth century. It is denoted by H in the Critical 
Apparatus. 

The ‘ Harmonic Elements’ were first published at Venice 
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in 1542, in a Latin translation by Antonius Gogavinus, 
a worthless work crowded with errors. The first edition 
of the Greek was printed in Leyden in 1616 by Elzevir, 
with the corrections and commentary of Johannes Meursius, 
who displays gross ignorance of the general theory of Greek 
music, and of the doctrine of Aristoxenus in particular. 
Meibom’s well-known edition with the Greek text, Latin 
translation, and commentary, was published in 1652 at 
Amsterdam by Elzevir. The text of this work is poor and 
the translation often obscure, but the commentary is valuable, 
and shows a thorough acquaintance with the system of 
Aristoxenus. Paul Marquard’s edition with a German trans- 
lation (so literal and servile as to be wholly useless) was 
issued at Berlin in 1868. The chief value of this work lies 
in the new light thrown on the text by the author's collation 
of the Codex Venetus. Westphal’s exhaustive but diffuse 
and garrulous book on Aristoxenus was published at Leipzig 
in two volumes, the first in 1883, and the second in 1893, 
after the author’s death. It is most valuable as a storehouse 
of facts. M. Ruelle’s French translation of Aristoxenus, 
to which I have referred above, was published in Paris in 
1870. 

The following authors and works are referred to in the 
present volume: 

The Eicaywy) dppovixy (referred to in this volume as 
Isagoge) formerly attributed erroneously to Euclid (and so 
inscribed in Meibom), but probably the work of one Cleon- 
ides, of whom nothing else is known. It exhibits a strong 
resemblance to the doctrine and arrangement of the ‘ Har- 
monic Elements’ of Aristoxenus : 

Nicomachus of Gerasa, who flourished in the second 
century, A.D.; a Pythagorean mathematician, and musician ; 
author of a manual of Harmonic : 

Bacchius Senex, a musician of the time of the Emperor 
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Constantine. The so-called ‘Introduction of Bacchius’ is 
amass of excerpts of unequal value, some showing agree- 
ment with the doctrine of Aristoxenus, and some directly 
contradicting it: 

Gaudentius the Philosopher, a musician of uncertain 
date, though he certainly was not earlier than the second 
century, A.D. His ‘Introduction to Harmonic’ is an eclectic 
work combining views of the Aristoxenean, Peripatetic, and 
Pythagorean schools : 

Alypius, of uncertain date, whose ‘ Introduction ’ exhibits 
the complete scales of the three genera in all the modes, 
with their notation : 

Aristides Quintilianus, a musician of the first century, A.D., 
author of a treatise in three books on Music, in which the 
theory of the Aristoxenean school is presented in detail : 

Anonymi Scriptio de Musica (referred to in this volume as 
Anonymus) a cento of the works of Aristoxenus, Aristides 
Quintilianus, Alypius, Ptolemy, &c., probably of very late 
date. 

The works of Nicomachus, Bacchius, Gaudentius, Aly- 
pius, and Aristides’ Quintilianus, and the Jsagoge are 
comprised in the Astiguae musicae auctores septem of 
Meibom. The same works, with the exception of Aristides 
Quintilianus, have been edited by Karl v. Jan in the Teubner 
edition of the classics under the title Musici Scriptores 
Graect. The Anonymi Scriptio was edited by Bellermann, 
and published at Berlin in 1841. 
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oTynpa cvvOerdy te || vonréov éx tradvan 7 évds dtaoTy- 
pdroy. Ae 8 &xacrop rovrwy €U amws éxrAapBavew 
meipacOat tov axovovra pn taparnpodyra Top axodiddj,evov 
Adyov | éxdorov avrév elr’ eoriy axpiBijs ere cal ruTw- 
déorepos, GAA’ atrov cuptpobvpovpevoy Karavojoa Kal 10 
Tore olduevoy ixavads elpjobar mpos To xarapedety, Srav 
euSiBdoa olds re yévnrat 6 | Adyos els rd ovvidvar Td 
Aeydpevov. Xadexdv yap trép wdvrov piv tows rev ev 
dpxf Adyor dverlAnwrdv te Kat SenxprBwopevyy épynvelay 
éxovra pnOnvar, ovy Kura de wepi rpiav TovTwr, | POdyyov 15 
re kal d:aoTHpaTos Kail cvorHparos. 

Tovrwy 8° otrws Gpiopevay HpSroy pev To didornpa 
weiparéoy dielAcv eis Boas mépuxe diaipécers SraipetoOac 
xpnolpouvs, émetra TO otornpa. porn pev ovy éori 
diactnpdrov dialpeots xa? qv peyéOer GAANHAWY Sradépet: | 20 
devrépa 8 Kad’ Hy ra ctudova réyv biadever rplrn Se 
kal fw ra ovvOera trév dovybéror rerdpry 8 7 Kara 
yévos: | meumryn dt Kal?” Hy diadépe Ta fnra trav arAdywv. 
Tas d@ Aowwas rv diaipécewy ws od ypnoluovs odaas els 


ce 


tavTyy Thy mpayparelay aderéovy Ta viv. || BorTynpa sé 25 
3 dpi(dyrav R vé re didornua R II oldpever S elpeto Oat 

Ss 12 éxBiBdoa R  yévyra)yrainras. Mb 7d Aeydpuevor] 

7d: post d ras. M 13 ante wey una litt.eras.M ey} elyvac BR 

wav)TOoR: troyvVBS = raév... hxicra 8¢ om. H 14 Aéywr M 


15 pody yur R 16 svorhparos | i:acrhparos BR 18 deAciv VS 
sed ety Vb in ras.: deA@eiv M d:aipévers om. B sed in marg. add. 


19. xpnoluou H %recra in ras. Vb: xal @ in ras. Ma 
20 d:apéces Siarrhparos deinde numeri 4. 8. xré. in marg. Mb 
Ve i 23 d:adpépes om. H Adyar BR: fnra ray dAdywr in 
ras. 
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ovornparos tatrats Te dolce rats (avtais) diahopats mAHY 
pras—peyebe. te yap dfAdov ws diaper cvorH|paros ov- § 
ornpa kat Td [re] ovpppavous f} Siapadvors etvat rods dplCovras 
POdyyous Td péyeos. thy b& tplrny trav fnOecdy én 
5 TOY Tod diacthparos diahopéy adivaroy indp§at | cvoTy- 10 
pare mpdos ovoTnya, SnAoy yap as ovK évdéxerar Ta pev 
ovvoera Ta 8 dovvOera eva ray cvotnpdtwr Totrdy ye 
tov Tpdnov dyrep Trav dvactTndTwov Ta pey Wy obvOeTa TO 
8 daovvOera, rv | d& rerdpryyv—atryn 8 hv 7 xara yévos 15 
10 —dvaykatov xal trois ovoripaciw trdpyew, Ta pev yap 
avréy éort didrova ra bt xpwparixd ra Se évapydvia. 
djdrov & re xal (rv) wéumryy, ra wey | yap abrav addy 20 
daotipare Spiora ra Se pyrG. TIpds b& ravras tpets 
érépas mpooderéov Suatpécerss thy r els cuvagpiy Kai did- 
15 Cevéw xal Td ovvayddrepov peplCovcay Ta ovoThpara: | 
(may yap cvornua) amd Twos peyeOous ap&duevoy f ovvnp- 25 
pévov 7 dreCevypévov 7 pixtov e€€ dudorépwv ylyverat (cat 
delxvuTrat Toiro ytyvdépevov év évlos) erecra thy 7° els 
brepBardv kal ovvexes peplCov|cay, wav yap cVoTHpa 7jTOL 30 
20 ovvexes 7) trepBardy éott, THY 7 els dtAody Kal dumdobv 
kat moAAamAoty bdialpecw, may || yap To AauBavdpevoy 18 
ovoTna ATO. atAOby 7 SitAocbv 7 TOAAGTAOOY éorly. Th 
8’ eori rovrwy Exacroy év rots érera dex Onoerat. | 
Tovrwy 8 otrws adwpicpévwrv re Kal mpodunpnuévan 5 


I ovorhparos Siatpéress Mb Ve in marg. ut supra avrais restituit 
Westphal : ante rais ras. in qua erat rais ab M 2 re in ras. in 
qua erat rein Ma: 3B = yap H:: om. rell. 3 xalin ras. Ma: 
om. rell. ve seclusit Marquard 4 d¢in ras. Mb: para BR 
5 S:aorhparos VDBS: avorfparos MR 1 728° dovvGera om. R 
elvat. .. 723 dovv0era om. S 9 7d post xara add. H 12 Thy 
restituit Marquard 13 ie Tipds 5¢ om. B, sed in marg. add. 
14 érépas ante tpe?s ponit H els in ras. Mb 16 wav yap 
ovornua restituit Marquard 17 4 dieLevyudvow ante } curnupévoy 
ponunt codd.: ordinem restituit Marquard 18 re post els ponit 
H: ¢ in marg. Mb 20 xal dirAovv om. R: ¢ in marg. Mb 
22 4 8:rA0dy om. B 23 Sex0fqoerai S 
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mept pédous av ely npivy we—paréoy trorunéoa tl aor’ 
éoriy 7 piots avrod. “Ore pe ody diactnpariny & atré 
del Thy Tis pwlvis know elvar rpoelpyrat, dore Tod ye 
hoyddous Kexaptorat Tatrn TO povotkoy pédos* éyerat 
yap 89 Kal Aoyédds re péAos, TO ovyKElwevoy ex TEV TpOT®- 
dvay rév év rots dvduactw: | puotxdy yap ro émrelvew Kat 
dvidvat ev TH BuadyerOar. "Enel & od pdvoy éx d:acrn- 
pdrey te kal bOdyywv cuveordvat dei Td Hppoopévoy pédos, 
GAAG mpoodetra: cuvOécEds Tivos ToLas | Kal ov Tis TYXOU- 
ons—djAov yap as Td y éx d:aoTnpdrov Te Kal dOdyyav 
ovveotavat Kody éorw, trdpye yap kal TS dvappdore—, 
dor’ éredy T0008’ otras exet, rd weytorov pépos xal wAelorny 
| €xov pony ets tiv dpOGs ytyvopnevny odcTacw Tod jédous 
(rd) wept rHv ovvOecw Kabddov Kal riy ratrns ldidrnra 
tmodnmréoy etvat. Syxeddy 8) havepdv, Sr. rod pev emt 
tis AéLews yt|yvouévov pédous TO dcaornpareny xpyoda rH 
THs Povyns kwyce' dolce. TO povotkdy péAos, Tod 8 dvap- 
péotov xal dinpaprnpevov rh tis cvvlécews dtapopa rijs 
Tov dovvOérwv || dsvacrnpdrwv, wept iis ev rois émera 
dexOnoerat tls éorw airs 6 tpdmos. wAnv ext Trocobrdy 
¥ elpjcdw xabddov kal viv, Sri moAAds Exovros d:a|popas 
TOO Nppoogpevoy Kata THY Tay SiaoTnudrev atvOecw, Spws 
ort Te Towdrov & Kara mavrdos jpyoopévov pynOyocerar ev 
TE Kat Tavrdv, TovavTny exov dvvayw olay airiy dvaipov- 
Kévny | dvaipeiv TO Hppoopévoy. amdodv 3 Exrat mpoiovons 

I wep) uéAovs in marg. Mb Vc émruraca R a d:ornparichy 
B 3 ve]yS 4 Aéyera: .. . wédos om. B sed in marg. add. 
5 dal nt S 6 ray év rois Meursius : 7d év rots codd. 7 éxe} 
8’ BR: éweira rell. 8 cumordva B 9 réxns R 13 dp0as 
- +. wept rhy parvis litt. supra lin. Mc, in marg. Vb 14 7d restituit 
Marquard xabdAov conieci: xdwov H: kal rov rell. nad seclusit 
Bellermann 15 éwl ris Adfews Bellermann, duce Anonymo 
(p. 55): éerirndelws codd. 16 B:acrnparcey xpjo8at Meibom : 
Siaorhmar: Kexpjadas codd. 18 8:anaprnucvov B 20 6 om. H 


2I elpeladw S 24 rabrdy] rabrd (post d litt. eras.) M: rabroy V: 
tabro rell, dya:poupévny om. B 
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THs mpayparelas. Td pey obty povorxdy pédos amd TOY 
dAAwy otrws apwplodw. strodrnmréov 8& Tov elpnuévov 
aopirpoy TIT el|pjaGat otrws ws pndémw Tov Kal? Exacta 
TEdewpnuevor. 

"Ex dpevoy 8° dy etn rév elpnuévwr 7d xadddov Aeyduevov 
pédos duedely els boa galverar yévn siaipeicoda. Pat- 
verat | 5 els rpla: may yap Td AauBavduevoy pédos TSv 
els ravTd nppocuévey jrot Sudrovdy éorw 7 xpwpariKoy 7 
évappoviov. Ilparov pev ody xal mperBuraroy airav Beréov 
TO didTovoy, Tp@Tov yap | atrod 4} Tod dvOpemov pots mpoc- 


' ruyyave, Sevrepov S& TO ypwparikdy, tplrov be Kal davd- 


TaTov TO évappdvioy, Tedevtalw yap a’TG Kal pddis pera 
TOAAOD Tovov cuveOlCerar 7 aloOyors. | 


Totrwy 8 els rodroy Tov dpiOpoyv dinpnpévov tov, d10- 


ornpatixGy diadopay tis devrépas pnbelons Odrepov pépos 


metparéoy diacxéyacPar— ip 5% ra pépn ratra diadwvla re 
kat || cvpovla—Annréoy re riv cuudwvlav els rhv ént- 
oxepw. Palverar d& didornpua ctpdwvoy cuuddvov b.a- 
gépew xara melovs diaopas dv pla | pév eorw 4% Kara 
Méyebos, mept is apopioréov 4 palverar exe.  Aoxel 82 
TO pev eAdxiotoy Tdv cupddvey Siactnydreav tm avris 
THs TOD pedovs hicews AdwploOa, permdeirar pey yap | 
Tod dia Tecodpwy eAdtTw diacTHpara TOAAG, Sidgova pév- 
ToL mavra. To pev ody @ddxiorov Kaz’ abriy ri rhs pwvijs 


2 ddwplebw ex dpwpielrOw Ma Tdv] vd M (corr. ee 3 el- 
pioda ex elphabw Mc: elpeio@a: S éxaoroy R 6 els om. S 


8 rabrd conieci: 7d codd. hppocpévey conieci : jpporpuévoy codd. 


7» eis Td Hpnoopévoy Marquard Io yap Marquard: re codd. 
avOpdrov) avouv S xpoorvyxaver VbDRS: xporvyxdve rell. 
II veéraroy H 12 7d évapudmoyv eX Thy apnovlay Mb 14 3:- 
npnuévoy B 16 oxdjarda R Kad’ hy ra obupwva Tay 
Siapdvey S:apépe: in marg. add. Mb Vc 17 Aneréoy re| re om. B: 

se S 22 dpwploda ex apwpieicba: Mb: o in ras, Vb pey 
om. H 24 7b 0m. B: supra lin. add, Mb Thy om, B: supra 
lin. add. Mb 
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mept pédous dy ely juty weparéoy trorunéoca tl mor 
éoriy 7 pvots atrod. “Ore pév ody diacrnparixny & aire 
det THY THs pwl|vis know elvar mpoelpnrat, dore Tod ye 
hoyedous Kex@ptorat Tavrn TO povaotkdy pédos* éyerat 
yap 5H kal AoyGdds Ti péAos, TO ovyKeimevoy ex TeV TpOT®- 
dvoy Tév ey Tots dvdpactw: | guoixoy yap 76 émtrelvew Kal 
dviévat vy rG diadréyerOar. *Ewet 8 ob pdvov éx d:acrn- 
padre te xal POdyywr cuveordvat Set TO Hppoopévoy pédos, 
GAA mpoodeira cuvOéceds Twos ToLas | Kal ov Tis TUXOU- 
ons—dfrov yap as Té y éx d:acrnudrwy re cal POdyyov 
oweotavat kowdy éotww, dadpxe yap kal TS dvappdore—, 
dor’ éredy Tod ottrws eet, TO péytorov pépos kat wrAElornv 
| 2xov pomp els Thy dpOGs ytyvopévny cvotacw Tod pédovs 
(rd) wept trav ovvOecw Kabddov Kal riv Tavrns ldurnTa 
tmodnnréoy etvat. Dyxedov 8% pavepdv, Gre rod pev ent 
THs A€ews yt|yvouevov pédous TS Scaorynpariny xpyoOa TH 
THs Povns kwyoe' dolce. TO povorkdy pédos, rot 8 dvap- 
pootov Kal dinuaprnpévov tH Tis cvvOécews dtapopa rijs 
tay dovvbérwy || diuactnpdtwr, mept fis ev trois érerra 
dex Onoerat tls éorw airhs 6 Tpdm0s. TAR emt Tocotrdv 
¥ elpnodw xabddov «al viv, Srt ToAAaS ExovTos d1a|popas 
TOO Nppocpevov Kara THY Tov s:acTHLdTwv otvOecw, Sums 
gore Te Towtroy & Kara mavtés Nppoopévou pynOycera ev 
Te Kat Tavrdv, ToavTny exov Svvayw olay airiyv dvatpov- 
Bévny | dvaipeiy To Hppoopevov. ardodv 8 éorat mpoiovons 


I wep) péAous in marg. Mb Ve émruraoa R 2 Stornpariuchy 


37el7yS 4 Aéyera ... uéAos om. B sed in marg. add. 
5 djnS 6 tév év rots Meursius : 7d éy rots codd. 7] éxel 


3’ BR: éwera rell. 8 cunordva: B 9 téxns R 13 ap0as 
- -. wep) Thy parvis litt. supra lin. Mc, in marg. Vb 14 7d restituit 
Marquard _xadAov conieci: kdxov H: kal zov rell. xa) seclusit 
Bellermann 15 énxl ris Agfews Bellermann, duce Anonymo 
(p. 55): éwurndelws codd. 16 d:acrnparcky xpjovba Meibom : 
diacrhuars Kexpio0a codd. 18 dtanaprnudvou B 20 6om. H 
at elpelrOw S 24 rabréy] rabrd (post d litt. eras.) M: rabroy V: 
Tabrd rell. dycupouvpévny om. B 
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THs mpayparelas. Td pey ovy povoixdy péAos amd TOY 
d\Awv otras ddwpladw. wtrodrnnréov Se Tov elpnuévoy 
aoptopoy TUT elipjobat obrws as pndémw Tov Kad’ Exacta 
TEOewpnpevor. 

"Exdpevov 8 dv etn rév elpnuévwr Td Kabddov Acydpevov 
pédros duedciy els Soa ghalverar yévn siapetoda. Pal- 
verat | 8 els tplar may yap 76 AapBavdpevoy pédos TOV 
eis Tatts Hppoopevey jroe Sidrovdy éoTw 7) xpwpmariKov 7} 
évappdviov. prov pev ody xal rpecBvrarov airay Oeréov 
76 didTovoy, mpSrov yap | abrod 7H rot avOparrov vats mpoo- 
ruyxdvet, Sevrepoy 5 Td ypwparikdy, tplroy be Kal ave- 
TaToyv TO évappdvioy, Tedevtalw yap aiT@ Kal ports pera 
ToAAOD mévov cuveblCerar H alaOnors. | 


Todvrwy 8 els rodrov tov apiWpov dinpnpévav radv. dia- 


ornpatixay d:adopay ris devrépas pnbelons Odrepov pepos: 


meipatéov diacxéwacbar—iy 8? ra pépn rabra diadwvla Te 
Kat || ovpdpovla—Annréov re tiv cvudwviay eis thy énl- 
oxep. Palvera dé didornua ctpdwvoy cupdeévov da- 


gépew Kara mAclovs diapopas dv pla | wév dorw 7 Kara 
péyeOos, wept is apopioréoy 7 palverar yew.  Aoxet de 
TO pev eAdxictoy Tay cupddvey diactypdrav bn abrijs 
TS TOD péAovs hiocews Adwplcbat, pedwdeirar wey yap | 
Tod bia Tecodpwy edAdtTw diacTHpata TAA, didgwva pév- 
Toe ndvta. Td pev ovy edAdxiorov Kar abriy Thy ths Pwvijs 


2 adwplobw ex dpwpielrbo Ma Tov] rd M (corr. me 3 el- 
piicOa ex elphrdw Mc: elpeicba S éxagroy R 6 els om. S 
8 rabrd conieci: +d codd. Aphoopévwy conieci : Approopévoy codd. 
vd els 7d TpHoo pévoy Marquard 10 yap Marquard: re codd. 
GvOpérov] avov S npoorvyxdver VbDRS: -xporvyxdve rell. 
II veéraroy H 12 7d évapudmoy eX Thy appovlay Mb 14 3:- 
nenuévoy B 16 oxéjacba R Kal’ hy ra ctupwva Tay 
S:apdvey Siadépe in marg. add. Mb Ve 17 Anwréoy Te| re om. B: 

se S 22 apwplrOa: ex dpwpteicba: Mb: o in ras. Vb pey 
om. H 24 7d) om. B: supra lin. add. Mb Thy om. B: supra 
lin. add. Mb 
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giow dprota, ro S& péytoroy otrw pev [ov] odK gouxev 
dplicecOar paiveras yap els dneipov abfecOa card y’ abriyy 
THY TOO péAovs hiow Kaddmep Kal Td Sidgwvoy. mTavros 
yap mpootieuévov cuudovov siaornuaros mpds TO 81d 
macav | kat pelCovos kat éddrrovos Kal toov ro ddov ylyve- 
Tat ovpg~wovoy. Otrw pev ody ovk éo.xev elval Te peyiorov 
ctpdwvoy sidotna: Kata pévrot.riy nerépay ypijow— 
Aéyw 8 tuerépay | ryv re da rijs évOpdrov guvis ytyvo- 
pévny Kat Thy 61a rév dpydvav—palveral rt péytoroy evar 
Tov ovpddvev. totro 8 éotl ro da wévre cal rd Sis ia 
TacGy, TO yap tpls bia | wacdy odK ert diarelvonev. Aci 
de ray Sidoracw dplCew évds twos dpydvov tém@ Kal mé- 
pacw. tdxa yap 6 ray Tapbevlwy adrAGv dkvratos POdyyos 
mpos tov Tov brepredcloy Baptraroy petlov dv momoee 
Tov elpyuévo rpis dia racGv || didornpa kal Karaonacbelons 
ye Ths ovptyyos 6 rot cuplrrovros é€éraros mpos Tov Tov av- 
Aobdyros Bapvraroy pelCov dy momoee TOD HnOévros d1acT}- 
Pajross ravroy 8& Kai matdds pwovy pixpod mpds dvdpds 
gorvny mdbor av. SOev cal xaravoeirat ra peydda Tov 
ouppovev' éx diadepovoeady yap HAuioy Kai dadepdvrwv 


perpwov TeOewpnKaper, | Ste kal Td pls dd TacGv cvupwvet 

I péytoroy Meibom H: pees rell, ovy seclusit Marquard 
2 dpeicba: MVS: aploba yap supra lin. Mb: 8 (yap 
suprascr.) B a corr. manu: 8 R 3 didpavoy ex didpopoy 
Mb: &l@wvov B 5 SAov] SAwy S: Baryow R 6 oty om. B 
10 rovro| rou S 7d 3is] 7d supra lin. B 
3ls 31d waver did E 

) is nd : 

in marg. Mb Vc Ir ro yap VDBRS: 
étamrAdoioy 


——_— 3 
tov yap M (yap in ras. Ma ut vid.) : péxype yap rod Marquard : yap om. H 
Spa Moppupioy év 7@ els apyovind Smouvhuariadd.in marg.H odxéri ex 
oty dor: Ma rarelvwpery B 12 Sidraow R  réxy Westphal: 


vTévy codd. 13 wapderdy MVbR ~~ xapé. abd. linea subducta S 
14 Toyom. R Baptrarov Marquard: Bapurdrwy codd. 15 Tov 
R: rotr’ rell. katacrabelons MH 17 wothoese Sidornpa Tou 


tpis 51a xnacay elpnucvov Siacrhuaros H pnOévros| post § ras. M 
18 7 ante wadbs add. et gwrvh post pxpod ponit H 
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Kal TO Terpaxis kal TO pet(ov. “Ort pev ody émi pev TO 
puxpov 7 TOD wéAovs Hvots adr TO $14 Tecodpwy éAdxLorov 
anodSwor Trav cuspdvev, em S8 7d pélya TH hperépa THs 
TO peytorov oplCerat duvdper, cxeddv SpArAov ex tov elpn- 

5 pevwy Sted OxTa peyeOn ovpdhovey d:acrnpdatwv cvpBalver 
ylyver Oar padiov cvvideiv.| 


Tovrwr 8 évrwv yvwpluwv T6 Toviatoy budotTnpa TeE- 

paréov adoploa. “Ears 8) révos 7 Trav Tpétwy cvpddvov 

| kata péyedos diadopd. AraipeloOw 8 els rpets diatpeves* 

10 peAwdelcOw yap | avrod Td TE tmicv Kat ro Tplroy pépos Kat 

(ro) réraprov: ra 8& rotrwy éAdrrova siaoTHyaTa TdvTa 

| Zotw dped@dnra. KareloOw d@ 7d wey eAdxtoroy dleors 

évapydvios edaxlorn, TO 8 exdpevoy | dleors xpwparixi) 
édaxlorn, TO 5é peytoroy Tutrdviov. 


15 Tovtwy 8 otras ddwpicpevey Tas TOV yevGv dtadgo- 
pas S0ev ylyovra xal bv rpdrov metparéov xarapadety. 
Aci 8% || vojoat ray cupdodver diaornudrav (7d) éddx toro 
TO KaTexdpevoy té ye TActoTa tnd TeTTdpwv POdyywr' 
GOev 3) Kai thy mpoonyoplay trd TGy Tadatav ~oye.. . 

20 [rlva by Ta€w mArAELdvaY otocdy vontéov; ev f toa Td Te 
xwwovpeva elow kal ra npeuodvra év rats rév yevdv duadopais. 
Tiyvera: 8 év r6 rovotre oloy 76 amd péons ed’ trarny: 





év tovTp yap bvo0 pev of melpiexovtes POdyyot dxlyyntol 


3 TH ipéepa S 5 dxr® Westphal: é« ray codd. peyéde 
MVRS kal ante diacrnuirwy BR, parvis litt. in marg. Mc 
7] dSpos révov add. Mb Vc in marg. 8 fom. S Il 7d restituit 
Marquard $ééecorr. M 15 &popiopévey S 17 8] din 
ras. B 7d restituit Marquard 18 Karexduevoy conieci: 
xaAdotmevoy codd. ye conieci: om. H: fe rell. ao seqq. tiva 
- + xivooyra seclusit Westphal ut glossema 20 rlya 5) rdty R: 
vw (a suprascr.) 3a) rdtiy (8a) rd in ras.) Mc: riva xapaty VS, B in 
marg.: riva 5t rdw B: slva xpatiy H post ovcdy add. xopdév 
supra lin. Mc, xop3éy cum duobus punctis praepositis, punctis in marg. 
repett. B, xop@» cum cruce R, ovyxopi:av Westphal 
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elow év tais tov yevar diadopais, v0 8 of meprexopevor 
xwobvrat.] Todro pay otv otrw xelrOw. rév 58 cvyxop- 
diGy tredvwnr 7 obey TeV THy elpnuevyny Tdkw rod ba | 
Tecodpwv Karexoveay xal dvéuaocw ldlos éxdorns avréy 

apirpévns, pla tls éorw 7 méons Kal Atyavod cal mapuTrdrns § 
kal trdrns cxedoy yowpyswrdTy Tols arropévois povotKijs 
20 év Tas | Tov yevGy diadopas dvayxaioy émoxépacbat 
tlva tpdénov ylyvovra. “Ore pev ody ai trav xiweicbat 
mepuxérwv hbdyywov émrdoes te cat avéoas atrial elor 

25 THS Tov yevay diapopas gavepdv. ris 5 | 6 réxos THs 10 
Kumoews Exatépov Tay POdyywy rovrwy Aexréov. Atxavod 
pey ovy éort roviatos 6 ovumas témos éy @ Kweirat, ovre 
30 yap édarroy adlorarat péons tovialov diacrh|paros otre 
pet(ov Sitdvov. Tovrwy Sé rd pév eAarroy mapa pev Trav 

70n Katavevonkdrwy To didrovoy yévos [ovx] suodoyeiras, 15 
23 Tapa S58 Toy pHTw ovvewpaKdTwy cvyxwpotr dy || éna- 
xX9€évrwr airav: 6 5e pet(oy of pev ovyxwpodow of 3° ov. 
de fv 3e ylyverat todro alrlay, év rots éxeita pnOjoera. 
"Ore 8 gore tis pedorrorta Serdvou Atxavod dSeouévy Kal oby 

5 1 pavdordrn ye AAAG oxeddv 7 KaAAloTn, | Tots wey moAXOTS 20 — 

TGy viv arropévav povoins ov mavu evdndAdy éott, yévotro 


bead 
Cre 


I yevav) pObyyov H 2 rovro ex ro’rwy Mc, duobus punctis 
subscr. et wy suprascr. B: rotrwy VS ovyxdpier H 3 Tey 
thy] ray B in ras.: om. R 4 évdyuacw post l8fos ponit H 
5 Alxavos (ut constanter fere) Ma: in Acyayds corr. Mc: Va semper 
Afyavos : yp’ Atxdvou Vb in marg. 6 xal dxdrns om. VS dwdrns 
in marg. Mc (?) rots ex tHs Mb: rs R axrrouéyns MVR 
9 te om. H 10 réwos Marquard: rpdéxos codd. Ir éxdorov H 
13 &plorara: Marquard H: adoloracda rell.: a&dploracda palvera 
Westphal 14 &:rdévov) post « litt. a@ eras. ré renovatum 
Mb: d:ardvov ex Srdvouv Vb (ut vid.): d:rovov (a super « scriptum) 
B: dardvou S tav ¥3n] ray ¥ in ras. Mb 15 8lrevoy H 
obx seclusi: ody duodcye?ira: in ras. Mb 16 wapa] wep) S 
ovyxopoir’ BR éraxGévrwy ab in ras. Mb 17 aitG R 
18 rovre post ére:ra add. M (eras.), VS, B (suprascr.) Ig d:a- 
téyov (duobus punctis sub. a) B 3eouévy| » in ras. Mb oux 
4) ox! MVSR 20 davddrym: B ye om. H 
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péevray errayOetow avrotss rots 8 ovvediopévots tay 
&p|xaixGy Tpdney Tots Te mpwrots Kal Tois devrépots ixavas 
“a ‘ , X n” ” , 
dHAdy éoTt TO Acyopevor, Oi pev yap ri voy xaTexovon 
perotrotla avvydes pdvov dvres eixdrws THY Slrovoy Atxavov 


5 €£oplCover | cvvroywrépats yap xp@vrat cx eddy of mAciorot 


tay viv. totrov 8 alrioy ré BovAcoOar yAvxalvew del, 
onyuetoy 8 Sri rovrov oroyd(ovrat, pdAicra pev yap Kal 
ahetorov xpdvov év TO xpepart dialtplBovew, Sray 3 
adlkwyral more els rAv dppovlay, éyyds Tod ypeparos apoc- 


1o dyovot ovvemionwpévov rod 7Oovs. lept rotrwy pev ovy 


émi rocotrov dpxelrw: 6 3%, ris Atyavod réros rovaios | 
baroxeicOw, 6 5 THS TapuTdrns Stévews eAaxlorys. ovTE 
yap éyyutépw ris tadrns mpocépyerat décews ore TAEtov 
adlorara: juloceos tévov. ov yap éwadAdtrovow oi ré7oL, 


15 GAN’ Zorw avray népas 7 | cvvady, Sray yap éat thy abriy 


rdow adlkwyrar } Te tapuTdtn Kal 7 ALyavds, H ev eat- 
rewopern 7 8 avienévn, mépas exovow of rémot Kal gory 
6 péy eal ro Bapd napuadrns, 6 8 ent rd || df Aryavod. 
Ilept pev oty rév Sdwv ténwv Atxavod Te Kal mapuTarns 


s0 obTrws wplobw, wept 8 Trav Kara (rd) yévyn Te Kal Tas ypdas 


Aexréov. Td pay ody a reccdpwpr dy rpdmoy | éLeracréov, 
elre perpetral rut rév eAarrévey ductnpdrwy elre racly 
cori dovpperpov, év trois bu ovupwvlas rAapPavopévors 
A€yeraus Os gawopdvou 8 [éf] éxelvou dv0 rdévwv kat 


I érax6jow H ovveOiopévos (ecex q) Mb: cuvnfiopévas S: 
ovvebionevois H 4 pévoy post Byres ponit H 3frovoy] post + 
litt. eras. M Xadrpwdy sed. in marg. Atyavdy B 5 dpl(ovar 
R cuvrovorépais S 6 alel B 10 %00us Meibom: &vous H : 
Zéous rell. 11 3 Marquard: 3¢ codd. 14 éxadAdrrovo.w 
ex éAarrovow Mc, Vb in marg. cum signo yp’, R: éAarrotow Va SB in 
marg. 18 A:cxayds BR Ig wept... Acxavod om. M, et xa 
wept robrwy ney add. in marg. Mb: eadem VaS, B in marg.: quae in 
textu scripta data in BR et Vb in marg. cum signo yp’ 20 wplo@a 


B sed @ suprascr., M sed : in ras. Mb: dpla@w Va 7d restituit 
Marquard post re ras. M 22 Siaernudrovy om, VaS: add. Vb 
in marg. 24 é del. Marquard dvoty H 
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Huljocos, xeloOw robro dy elvat rd péyeBos. lvxvdv 82 
AeyécOw 7d ex d00 dvacrnudrwy cuveornkds & ovvrebévTa 
érarrov didornua mepiécer Tod Aevtopévov Svactnparos ev 
TO bua recodpwv. | Totrwy (3°) otrws apiopévev mpds 76 


Baputépm trav pevdvrwy POdyywr clAjnpOw 1d eAdxtoTOor 5 


muxvov: rotro 8 éorat 70 éx d00 dtécewy (evappovlwy éda- 
xlorav nera devrepoy mpds TS aitG- Tobro 88 Zora 7d 
éx do diécewr) xpwparixGy edaxlorav. éoovra: 8e (al) 
S00 ALl|xavot elAnupevar bdo yevGv Bapvrarat, 7} pev dp- 
povias 7 5& xpeparos. Kadddov yap Baptrarar pev ai 
évapydrrot Atxavol oa, éydpuevat 8 ai xpwparixal, ovy|rov- 
wrarat 8 al didrovo. Mera ratra rplroy eiAnddw TuKvov 
mpos TS airo: réraprov (8°) &lAjdOw muKvdv Toviaiov: 
néunroy 5&¢ mpos TS atte, To @& jytrovlov cat jptorlov 
dvaoTH|MaTos -cuveoTnKds cvoTnpa eihnhOw: Exrov 8& 7d 
é& jytrovlov cal révov. Al pev ody ra dvo [ra] zpGra 
AnPOévra wuxva dplCoveat Atxavol elpnvrav 7 Se Td rplrov 
muxvov dplCovea || Atxavds xpwparixh pév eorw, Kadetrac 
be TO xpGua ey © éorly nurddAvov. ‘H 8 rd réraproy wuKvoy 
dplCovea ALxavds xpwoparixy pév éorw, Kadeirat | 3& Td 
xpGua év @ éore Tomatoy. 7 88 Td wéutrov AnpOey ov- 
ornpa dplCoveca Atyavds, 5 peiCov 7dn tuKvod Fy, émecdy wep 
toa éort ra d00 TG évl, Bapurdryn didrovds éorw. 7 Se Td 
Exrov AngdOev | ovornua dplCovoa dtxavds suvrovwrdry 


arosexraMc dvovH 4 8’ restituit Marquard 5 pevdvrwy 
om. B 6 8voty H  —s evappovlww.. . 3dvewy] om. M VS: évap- 
povleoy xa parvis litt. supra lin. reliquis omissis Mc: évappovley re 
xa) reliquis omissis BR: verba in textu scripta restituit Marquard 
8 xpwparioriKay S af restituit Marquard: 340 5 M Va: S¢o (8¢ et 
ai omissis) S: 8 dvo rell. 9 elAnuuévoy (a suprascr.) B 
Ir évapydvios] éy supra lin. add., spir. in a eras. Mb: apudvo: BMa 
Cuvrovérara: eX ouvrovérara: Ma(?): ouvrovérara: VB: cuvrovwrar 


vas 13 3° restituit Marquard 14 tyurévory H 16 ra 
del. Marquard 17 7d supra lin, B 19 husdrAcoy ... dv p ore 
om. H: fydasoy.. . xp@ua om. R vd ante juddAwy add. MVS 


23 $)%H  pet(ov VbDS: uellCow MBR 24 otornua) onueta R 
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dudrovds éorw. ‘H pev ody Bapurdrn xpoparixy Atyavds 
THis évappovlov Bapurarns Extw péper révov dfvrépa éorly, 
érewdyTep 1) Xpw|parixy Slears rhs evappovlov Suecews dw- 
dexarnpoply révov pel(wy earl. Act yap 1rd Tod adtod 
5 Tpirnpdpiov Tod TeTdprov pépovs dwdexarnpoplo dmepéyer, 
ai d¢ d00 xpwparixal rév dvo | évapyovlwy djAov ws TO 
| dizAacly. rotro bé éoriy éxrnudpwv, edarroy dbidornpa 
| Tod éhaxlorov tév pedwdovpevwv. Ta d2 rowatra dued@- 
dnd éorw, dued@dyrov yap Aéyouev 5 a | rarrerat Ka 
10 €avro éy ovornyart. “H 8& Bapurdrn didrovos rhs Bapv- 
TATNS Xpwoparixys husrtovlm cat dwdexarnpoply révov dévrépa 
éorly. emt wey yap tiv rod jutodlov ypmparos ALxavop | 
: npirdviov qv an’ avryns, dd b& ths Hprodrlov emt rv évap- 
| poévor dleors, aad Se ris eévappovlov emt trav Bapurdrny 
4g XpaparKiy Extnudpioy, amd 8& THs BapuTdrns xpwparixys 
emt rip jpiddvoy dwdexarnpdprov rdéyov. 0 || be rerapry- 
pdpvov x tpidy dwdexarnpoplwy cvyKertat, dor elvac have- 
pov, Ste rd elpnuevoy didotnpd ori and tis Baputdrys 
dcardvov ent rhv | Baputdrny xpwparixyny, “H 8? ovvrovw- 
20 TaTn Sidrovos THs Bapurdrns diarévov biécer éore cwvrovw- 
répa. “Ex rovtwy 5n havepot ylyvovra: of rémot TOY ALyavGv 
éxdoTns’ i 


¢ 


7 Te yap Bapv|tépa Tis xpwyarixns macd éorwy 
évappdviws ALyavos H Te THs diardvou Bapurépa Tacd eore 


3 dSedexarnpoplou MVS 4 peldy Vb: petCow MS Hoc loco 

, in marg. M et Va et H multa adscripta sunt, quae videas in Comm. 
! 5 bxepéxewy) y supra lin. add. Mb 6 nal post ypwuarika) add. 
MRV. ' 8 ray ddaxloroy H dueAdrynra S 10 éavrd 

ex davri Mb 7@ ante ovorhuart add. H Ir, 12 in marg. Mx Vc 
fae 9 at 7) K xp@ua dor) 7d § pera roi F 13 sc a + an’) 


a R 14 dleots ex Secs Mc: Sleoww VBS 6 8exarn- 
eee H in marg. Mx Vc haec: évapyudy. Stleors 7? ee ) 7d 
vTéraproy 17] Tpi@y supra | lin. Mb Swdexarnpoplov Ma, sed wy 
supra ov scr. Mb 18 rijs om. Ma: ins. Mb a1 dro} 
téyo. B in marg. 22 Bapurépa Meibom: Bapurdrn codd. 
23 3 pepeerees] spir. in @ eras. éy supra lin. add. Mb =f re] 
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(xpwparcay péxpt ris Bapurdrns xpopariis Ff re TAS b10- 
révov avvtoverdrns Bapurépa waod ort) dudrovos méxpt 
Tis Bapurdrns dtardvov. Nonréov yap arelpous rov apiOpov 
1g Tas Atxavots: ob yap | dy arnons Thy davyy Tod axo- 


dederypévov Atxav@ Témov ALtxavos Eorat, diudxevoy 8 ovdéy 5 


éort Tod Atyavoetdods Térov ovde rovotrov oloy pip déxer Oat 

20 Atxavdy. “Qor’ elvat pay wept pixpod Thy | dudioByrnow 
of pev yap GdAot d:adepovrar wept roo dvacrjparos pdvor, 
ofoy mérepov droves éorw 7 Atyaves 7H ovvTovwrépa as jas 

25 ovens évappovlour iets 8° ov pdvov wrelovs ép | Exdorp 
yéver papery elvar Atxavovs pias GAA cal mpooTlOenev Sri 
dmepol elo. rov apiOudv. Ta pev ovy epi roy ALyavdr 
otrws adwplrdw apyadrns de dvo0 elot rézol, 6 per | 
30 Kowvds Tod Te StaTdvou Kai rod xpwparos, 6 8 Erepos Ws 
THs Gppovlas: Kowwvel yap Ta dv0 yévyn rév napvTaréer. 
évapudvios pay ovv éoti mapundrn aca % Baputépa ris 
27 Bapurarns xpwparixis, xpopariny 58 Kat didro||vos 7) Aovm) 
maoa péxpt Tis ddwpiopervns. Tév 8¢ d:acrnudrep To pep 

_ trdrns xal wapundrns tO Tapynarns cal A~yavod Fro troy 
5 meApdciras 7 eAar|rov, Td be wapundrys Kat ALxav0d Th 
Atxavod xal péons cal troy kai dvicoy audorépws. robtrov 

- 8 alruv 76 xowas elva Tas mapuTdtas rév yevov, ylyveras 
10 yap eupedrts rerpdxopdov éx mapu|mrdrns re xpwpariKis (ris) 
Bapurdrns xat dsvardvov ALyavod ris cvvrovwratns. ‘O be 


I xXpwparih... ward éor: restituit Marquard 4 ras] robs sed 
supra o ras. in qua a fuisse vid. Ma: rots VS, B (sed od in ras. et 
@ suprascr.) ov ex ob} Mc: ot VS Tou arodederypévou téxw 
Aixdyw Ma, sed w supra tov, w supra dwodederypévou et ov Supra Atxave 
add. Mc: réxw Arxavw VS: rémrov (w suprascr.) Atxavou B 5 3} 
yap H 8 pdvov H 9 3lrovds Meibom: &didrovds codd. 
avis post pias add. R 15 ra add. Mx 16 éort] @ri B: 
éor) B in marg. 18 7d pey... wapumdrns om. R 20 7d] 
TS re Atxavod om. R aI dudorépws Marquard : Auporepets 
codd. 23 ris Bapurdrns conieci: wxapymdrns codd. (R et B 
in marg.): Bapurépas rivds ris jurrovialas ante wapundrns add. 
Marquard 
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Tis wapundrns rénos davepds éott ex tov evmpocber, 
dcatpedels re xai ovvrebels doos éoriv. | 


Tlept 58 cuvexelas nal rod é€Hs axptBas ov adyvy 15 
padiov ev dpyf dvoploa, rim 5% Teparéoy droonphyat 
5 Dalverat 52 roravry tis pots elvat To gvvEXods ev TH peA- 

wdlq ofa cai & rf A€(fee wept rv rv ypauydrav odpy- 20 
Geow: xat yap év 6 d:ardyeoOa pice 7 Pwovy al? Exdorny 
Tr&y cvAdAaBGv rpGrov re kal devrepoy Tov ypayparwy rlOnot 

cat tplrov cal réraprov Kal xara | robs AotTods apOpodrs 25 

10 @oavTWs, OV Tay peTa Tay, GAA’ ~oTs ToLavTH Tis PvorKy 
av&nots ris ovvOdcews. wapatrAnolws dé nal dy TO ped- 
pdciy Zorxey ) pwr?) riOévatr Kara ovvexeray | Ta TE dtagTH- 30 
para xat rovs POdyyous dvotxiy twa otvOeow dagpvAdr- 
Tovea, ov Tay pera Tay didoTna weA@dodoa oir’ Ivor ovr’ 

15 dncov. Znyrynréov d¢ To cuvexés ovx ws ob ap||povexol dv 28 
rais Tév Siaypappdrwv KataruKvecerw amodidovat Tepav- 
rat, rovrovs admodalvovres trav pOdyywv é€qs GAAnAwY 
ketcOas ols cup|BéBnxe TO eAdxtoroy Sidornpa diéxew AP’ : 
avrév. ov yap Srs [yn] duvardy diéoers dxtad Kal elxoow 

20 éfjs ped@dijoat TH pwr éorly, GdAd Thy Tplrnv dleow 
wdvra Trowdca ovx ola| ré éort mpooriWévat, adr’ emi pev 10 
ro 6€% eAdxtorov pedwdet 7d Aotmdy Tod da Trecrdpwv,— 
ta 0 éAdrrw advra éfadvvarei—rotro 8 éorly Arou dxra- 
addovoy tijs edaxlorns diécews 7} pip Twi | wavredGs kal 15 


oA] 


2 cuyvredels MVBS: oupridels aS éyreOels Marquard 4 broon- 
petvarS q 4] 4B gwvi B kabexdaorn H 8 +1] re 
BR 9 Aoirods om. H to GAN’ for... cuvOdoews orm. M, 
in marg. Mc (a: in rocatrn in ras.): Vb in marg. sed Totatry et ris OM. 
Toiatrn Tis] Tis adtn S Tis om. B 16 ypaupdrov S 17 étijs 
ex e fs Mc: ed 4s V: épetis H &AAHAwyY post KetcOat ponit H 
19 ob vee pdvoy 7d ph Sdvacbaz 3. 4. k. é. &. peApdeicOat Ths pwrijs early 
M Sr: conieci: rov codd. yhseclusi  suvardy conieci : 
SévarOa rae d:dois B 20 meAgdjoa conieci: peAgdeirdaz 
eqdd. 24 3:dvews] 3: in ras, Mb 
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dpergdyro edarrop, emi 5¢ 7d Bapd Tv dv0 Secewy Tovtaiov 
é\atroy ov dvvarat perwdeiv. Ov 8% apocexréoy el Td 
cuvexes Sre pev e& tow Sre 8 ef dvlowy ylyverat, | GdAa 
mpos Thy Ths ped@dlas diow weiparéov Brérew Katavoety 
Te TpoOvpovpevoy tl pera tl népuxey 7 dwvy SudoTnpas 
TiOévat kara pédos. el yap pera mapundrny Kal ALyavor 7 | 
duvaroy eyyuvtépw pedwdjoa POdyyov péons, atrn ay ely 
peta THy Atxavdv, etre dimAdovoy elre woAAaTAdOLOY bid- 
ornua dpl(er (rot) mapumdrns Kal ALyavod. Tiva pey ovv 
rpémov Té Te ovvexes Kal | Td éFis Set Cyrety, oxeddv S7AOV 10 
éx Tov elpnuevwn: TOs 5 ylyverat Kat rl pera rl didornpa 
tlOeral re xat ob rlOerat, év rots || crotxelors detxOyoerat. 
‘YroxelcOw pera 1d TuKvdv 7 TO GmvKxvov TiOéuevor 
ovorna emt pev td 6&0 py rlOecOa €darroy bidoTnpa Tob 
Aettopevov THs | mpadrns ovpdwvlas, éml SF 7rd Bapd my15 
€\atrov rovialov: tmoxeloOw 8 Kal rav ébns Kewévov 
POdyywv xara peédos ey Exdotw yéver Frou Tavs Terdprovs 
[rots rérpact] 8a rerrdpwr cvp|pwveiv 7 tovs méysrovs 
[rots mévre] 31a wévre ) Gudorépws: 8 dv trav POdyyov 
pnddy } rovrwy ovpBeBykds, exuedf Todrov elvat mpds Tovs ols 20 
dovppuvds eorw. “TroxeloOw b€ Kal | rerrdpwr ytyvo- 
pevoy S:acrnpdrey ey TG ba Tévre, d00 pev towy os emt 
TO TOAV, TOY TO TUKVOY KaTExdvTwV, dv0 8 dvlowy, Tod TE 
Aevropévov tis Tpdtns cuudwvlas cal ris trepoxis 7 TO 
dua | wévre Tod bia tecodpwv imepexer, evavtlws rlHerOar 25 


I duergdhrw) fin ras, Mb faarroy Meibom: éadrron MVSR: 


éadrran B Trovialov. Meibom: rovmatwyw MVR: romatoy BS 
2 €Aarroy supra lin. Mx, om. Va, add. in marg. Vb Suvarby H 
3] 3¢ H el conieci: els codd. 7 duvardy om. B: 8uvarh S, Vb 
(sed in ras.) 9 rod restituit Marquard 12 re om. H 
13 perd conieci: péy codd. vo &wuxvoy ex roy xunvdy (ut vid.) Mb 
14 ph tlecOa) perarlOecOa: M 15 Aotrouévou H 18 rots 
vérpact del, Meibom 19 rois wéyre del. Meibom 20 elvya 
om. H tous ols| robvras R 24 Aoironévov H 7 ex 4 Mb: 
aS ro ex ro Ma(?) S: 7d Vb cum ras. post d 25 drepéxe 


Meibom: dbwrepéxerv codd., 
I20 
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mpos Tots too ra [be] dvioca éxl re rd b&b Kal rd Bapd. 
“YroxelcOw 5% kal rovs rots eis POdyyos cuudwvotvras 
ua. THs adrijs ovp|povlas éfijs adrois etvat. *AovyOerov de 
troxelaOw ev éxdor@ yéver elvas didornua Kara pédos 8 7 
5 pwovy pergdodtoa py ddvarat diacpety els Stacrypara. “Y7o- 
— elcOw 88 Kal rév ovpdd|vov Exacrov pi diaipetcOa els 
dovvOera mavta peyébn. ~Aywyn 8 éorw 7 bd tay és 
POdyyov (dv), érabev trav axpwv, [dv] év (éxdotov) éxa- 
tépwbev dovvOeroy xetrat didotnpa: evOeia 8 7 emt rd adrd. 


e e e e e e e e 


1 8¢del. Meibbm reom.R 7» ante Bapt om. S 2 ToUs 
ex 7rd Mc: 79 VS Cuugwvorvras CX guuddvou ras Mc: cuppdvov 
tas VS: nal rd cunpdévou ras in marg. B 3 adrots Marquard : 
avrots codd. 4 ante $ una litt. eras. M 4 supra lin, add. Mx: 
om. VS ante 4 add. B 5 dwvh] } in ras. Vb 3idornua 
B sed in marg. dS:acrhuara q xdyra supra lin. add. Mc: om. VS 
8 dy addidi ExwOey conieci: Ziwbey codd. Expwy conieci: dpyar 
codd. é» seclusi : supra lin. B x&y Gy et acc. in vy Mc Vb; 
antea in utroque cod. lacuna erat: @S: éy rell. éxdorov addidi 
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BéAriov tows éort rd mpodujedOety Tov Tporoy Tis mpa- 
yparelas tls mor éorly, va mpoytyvdoxovres Somep 6d6v 7} 
Badioréov pad.ov ‘Topevapeda elddres Te kara tl pepos eopev 
avrijs | Kal ui) AdOwpyev hyas airots mapynoAayBdvovres Td 
mpayya. Kaddrep ApiororéAns det dunyetro tovs 1Aclorous 
Tov akxovodvtwy napa IlAdrwvos Thy nept Tayabot axpdacw 
mabeiv. | mpootévas pey yap Exacrov tmoAapBdvovta A1- 
WeoOal rt Tv vopt(opevwr Tovtwy avOpwrlyvwy ayabey olor 
mAotrov tyleay loxtv 76 Sdov eddawovlay rid OavpaorHy 
Bre 52 | pavelnoay of Adyou wept padnuarwy Kat dpiOuav 
kal yewperplas cat dotpodoylas cai TO wépas Sti ayabdv 
éorw &v, TavTehGs otpat mapddo||Edv te épalvero avrots- 
el” of pév troxareppdvovy Tod mpdyparos of 8% KarTe- 
péudovro. Tl oty 76 alrwv; ob mporndecay, GAN’ Somtep 
of épiorixol | mpds rotvoua aird troxexnvéres tpoojeray 
el 5€ yé Tis olfuar mpoegerlOet Td GArov, dmreylywoxey dv 6 
pédAdAwv axovew 7 elmep jpecxey aird diduevey dv ev ri 
elpnuévn trodmper. | TIpoddeye pev ody cal abtos “Apioto- 

3 mpoeAOeiy (8 suprascr.) B 4 tls Marquard: vf codd. 
6 wapuwoAauBayéyvrwy Ma, sed es supra wy scr. Mb II wAovToy] 
post o ante »y ras. M iyelay MVBS ebdanovlas tinhy R 


12 8¢ supra lin. add. Mb 17 of om. lac. 4 syllabb. R 18 wpo- 
eter{6m Ma praeter @n quod cum e: superposito ab Mb in ras. qua plus 


una littera deleta erat éweyluwoney eX amey. M: éexeylywoner 
rell, Ig xa) infra lin. ante # add. Mb 20 elAnumérn 
Marquard 
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rédns 3e° avras tatras ras alrlas, ds en, Tois péAAovew 
axpoac bat nap avrod, wept rvwy 7 éoriy 7 mpayparela Kat 
rls. BéAroy 8% xa jpiy | palvera:, xabdnep elxopev ey 15 
&pxn, TO mpoedéva. Tlyerac yap évlore ef’ éxdrepa 
sapuaprla: of pey yap péya Te trodapBdvovew elvas Td 
paOnpa cal EcecOar evior wey od pd|vov povotxol axov- 20 
cavres Ta dppovixd, GAAG kal BeArrlous rd 7}00s,—mapaxov- 
cavres tov dy rais delfeot Adywv Sri wWeipdpeOa Troreiv Tdy 
pedorotiGy éxdorny Kat rd 8dov, ris povouhs | sre fH 25 
to pey towatrn BAdare Ta 7On 7 Se Towadrn @dedci, Toto 
avré wapaxovcavres, TO 8 Bru Kad? Scov povotky Svarat 
wedeiv obd° dxovcavres Shws'—ol 38 TdAW @s od8ev | GAA’ 30 
7) paxpdv Te Kal BovAduevot pi elvat Eurrerpor pnde rl wor’ 
éorly, Ovdérepoy 52 rovrwy drAnOés éorwv, otre yap evxata- 

15 ppdvyntdv éorl rut bs vodv Exet 7d wdOnua—djrov 3 ~orat 
wpoidy||ros tod Adyou—, ovre THALKodTroy dot’ abrapxes 32 
elva mpds advra, xabdmep olovral rwes. moAAd yap 57) Kal 
Erepa trdpyet [7] xaddmep det Adyerar TH | povorxG: pepos 5 
yap éorw 7 Gppovexn mpayparela tis Tot povotxod efews, 

20 KabdamTep 7 TE PvOptKh Kal 4 preTpiKr) Kat 7 dpyavucn. Aexréov 
ovy wept avrijs Te Kal TOY peEpar.| 

Kaéddov pev oty vonréov otcay jpiv tiv Sewplay wept 
pédous Tavros mGs Tore méhuxey 7H Govt emrewoudvn Kal 
dviepévn TiWévar Ta diaorhpara. uloixiy yap 34 Twd. 15 


= 


° 


I &pn conieci: épnv codd. 3 xa) jpiv)| cal om, R 6 pty 
in ras. M: 3@ pro ney BR ExevOa: post wey ponit Marquard 
axoterres (gay suprascr.) B 7 wal om. B wapaxotoy- 
ves B 9 peAwroay S éxdorny kal om. R II xa) ante 
xad’ 8coy add. Marquard 12 BAX’ # Marquard: &Aad codd. 
13 ete conieci: &weipo: codd. pndt ch wor’ early) pndérn 
mwapéoriy 14 dyvoetv xpdceio: post xor’ éorly add. Marquard  8¢] 
yap Rs bands dori] dor om. R lac. 15 éorl rim ds vooy Exe 
conieci: éorw ws viv Exe: codd. 16 Adyov om. R lac. _—afrapxes 
om. R lac. 18 4 seclusi Tovro post } add. Westphal ded 
om. R 20 Kal 7 perpich om. R 22 ofons hiv ris Sewplas H 
24 34 0m. B 
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20 


APIZSTOZENOT 


papev nets thy dwovny klynow kweicOa Kat ody as érvye 
didornpa riévar. Kat rovrwv amodelfets metpdpyeba Néyeww 
dpodoyoupévas rots pawopevors, ov xalOdmep of Eumpoober, 
of pev GAdoTptodoyotvres Kal rHv pev aloOnow éxxAlvovres 
@s ovoay ovK axptB7, vonras S¢ xaracxevddovres airlas Kal 5 
gpdoxovres Adyous Té rwas apiOpar eivat | Kal rdyn mpds 
dAAnAa év ols rd re df nal rd Bapd ylyverat, mavTwv 
dAAoTrpuoradrovs Adyous Aéyovres Kal évavTwwrdrovs Tots 
gatvopévois of 8 amodeonlCovres Exacta dvev airlas cat | 
drodelEews 00d’ attra ta dawdueva xadGs efnpOpnxdres. 10 
“Hyets 8 dpxds re metpbpeOa AaBely patvopévas andcas 
Tots éumelpois provatxns Kal Ta éx rovTwy cvp||Balvovra 
arrodecxvivas. 

"Eort 57 Td pev dAov jyty (7) Oewpla wept édrous mavTos 
pov txod Tod ytyvopevou ey puri re cal dpydvows. *Avdyerat 15 
3° 4 mpayparela | els dv0, els re rv axony Kal els rH did- 
voy. TH wey yap axon Kxplvoney Ta Tov diacTnpdTwY 
pey€On, 77 8t diavolg Gewpodpev ras rdv (POdyywv) duvdpers. 
Aci oty éreOicOivat Exacta | axpiBas xplvew. ov yap orw 
domep ent trav dSiaypapparewy elOiorar A€yerOar ~orw Todro 20 | 
evdeia ypappyn,—otrw Kal én rév d:acrnpdroy eladvra 
damdAdx Oat [det]. *O pev yap yewpérpns | oddey xpyrat TH 
Tis alcOjoews duvdper, ov yap Olle THY dw ovrEe TO EdOD 
ovTe TO TEpieEpes oT’ GAAO ovdey Tv ToLovTwY otTE havAws 
obre ed xplvew, GAAG paddAov 6 Téxrwy Kal | 6 ropyeurns Kal 25 
érepal rwes Tov TexvGv Tept radra mpaypatevovrary TQ Se 
povatk@ oxeddy eorw apxijs éxovea raéw 7 tis alcOjocews 


I obx ex odx et ds supra lin. M 2 AceAdye S 5 odcay 
post dxp:8% ponit H ox om. S kal post ¢ add. R 7 7d 
Bapd H: 7d om. rell. 8 évayriordrovs B 9 &xorepeiCovres H 


Yt arxdoas om. R lac.: &raoi H 14 7 restituit Marquard 16 Te 
om. B 18 r&y pOdyyay conieci: rodrwy codd. 19 éwebioOHvas | 
éwet in ras, Mb: é@:00Hva: R, in marg. B ai ofrw] post w litt. 


' o eras. M 22 déxndAaxOijva: H de? seclusi 7H add. Mb(?) 


23 obre 7d eb6) om. R 27 7 supra lin. add. Ma (vel Mb) 
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dxpiBea, od yap évdéxerat gavrws alaOavdpe|voy eb déyew 
wept TovTwr ov pyndéva tpdérov alcOdvera. "Eorat 8& rodro 
pavepov én’ airis tis mpayparelas. Ov def 3° dyvoeiy, drt 
i} THs povouxis Edveots dua pévovrds twos | cat xwvoupévov 
5 éort kal rodro cxeddv 51a mdons cal Kara way pépos adrijs, 
as elteiy Gms, diatelvew. Evdéws yap ras trav yevov 
dtadopas aladavépeba TOD pey TEptexovTos pévovtos, Tv be 
pécwy Kwovpévor Kal mddw || Stray pévovros rod peyeOous 
TOOE pev KaAGuED brarny Kal péonv, Tdde 5 wapapéony Kar 
10 mnThy, pévovtos [yap] Tod peyOovs ovpBalver xwetoOas Tas 
Tov | POdyywv duvvdpes’ Kal mddw Bray rod atrod peyéOous 
mrelo oxipata ylyyntat, xabdrep Tod Te Sa Teoodpwv Kal 
b1a wévre cal érépwy' @oatrws 32 Kxal Gray rod atrod 
dtaorypatos rod | wey Tieuevov peraBodry ylyvyrat, 70d be 
15 pn. TIdAw év rots rept rovs puduovs ToAAG rowadd’ épGpev 
ytyvdpeva: Kal yap pévovros Tod Adyou xa’ dy Sidproras Ta 
yévn Ta peyeOn xivel|rat tay Today ba Thy THs aywyis 
dvvapiy, Kal roy peyeOOv pevdvrwy avdport ylyvoyrat ot 
modes Kal TO aire péyeOos dda Te Sbvarat Kal ov(vylav- 
20 dyjAov 8 Gre al (ai d:aopal) ai rdv diaipéce|adv Te Kat 
oxnudrwy wept pévov tt péyeBos ylyvovra. xabddov 8 
elvrety 7 pev pvOuotrota moAAGs Kal Tmavrodands Kwwhjoes 
Kwetrat, of d@ mddes ols onpatvopeba Tots pvOpots amAGs 
te | kal tas avras del. Towadrny 8 éxovons giow rijs 
25 povouns avayxatoy xai év rols mept To nppoopévoy avve- 


1 ov Marquard: ore codd. aladaydépevos B 2 tav B: dy 
in marg. 3 ex’) ax’ H 4 pores: ex pty Byros Mc: pey 
’yros VaB 5 ab’rijs om. H dp seclusi ocupBalver 
- - - peyéGovs om. S 12 sear’ a (sed » suprascr. Mc) 
VBS 13 8a wévre}] 8:2 supra lin. add. Mc: om. VS, B 
(sed add. in marg.) 14 wod pey| wootuey H wylverat 

SR 16 na@’ dv ex xabd Mc: nad} VSB 19 76 
fs conieci: abrd rd codd. 20 af d:apopa) addidi (Siaieepel 
post oxnudrwy addidit Marquard) _— af réy] af om. RH al wept- 


pévovT: B 
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APISTOZENOT 


OcOjvar THY Te Sidvotay Kal Thy aloGnow KadGs Kplvew rd 


Te pévov Kal TO Kt|vovpevoy. “AmAds pev ovv elrety rovatry 
tls éorw 7 dppoviKy KAnOeica émoripun olay dceAnAVOapuer 
ovpBéBnxe 8 adriy dratpeioOat els éxra pépn. || 


*Qv éoriy ty pev cal mpGrov rd d:oploa ra yévn Kai s 


mowujoat mavepdy, tivwy Tore pevdvtTwy kat tivwy Kwovpévewy 
ai d:agopai atra: ylyvovra. Todjro yap oidels mamore 
dupiove Tpdtoy Twa elxdTws' ov yap éxpayparevovro TeEpt 
Tov dvo yevOv, GAAG TeEpi atris THs Gppovlas: ov pny GAN’ 
ot ye duarp(Bovres mepl ra dpyava dino Odvovro | pev éexdorov 
TOY yevov, ard 5¢ rd mére Gpxeras &£ Gppovlas xpGpa re 
ylyverOat, oddels ovd’ éxéBAeWe meéTOT alTGy. ore yap 
Kara Tacay xpday éxdorov tov yevav dinoOdvovro 5a To 
pyre | maons pedoroitas Eurepor elvar pyre ovverdlobar 
mept tas totavtas diadopas dxpiBodoyetobat: ott aird 
mws Trovto karéyadoy Gri Térot Twes Hoay TY Kwovpevorv 
POdyywv éy rats | rav yevOv d:apopais. Ar ds pev ody 
airlas ovx qv dwpicpéva ta yévn mpdrepor, cxeddv elow al 
elpnuévat Sre 8 dvopiotéoy el péd\Aouev axoAovbety rats 
ytyvopévass év rots péAcot dia\popais, pavepdv. 

IIp@rov pev ovy rév pepGy éoti ro elpnuévov' SevTE pov 
d¢ rd wept dStacrnpdrov elreivy, pyndeslay roy trap- 
xXoveGy avrois saghopay es dvvayiy Tapad.p|navovtas. 
Sxedov 5¢, Os GaAGs elzelv, al tAcElovs aitGy eloivy abed- 
pyre. ov det 8 dyvoeiv, Srt xad’ Hv av yevropeda Trav 

t ef ante xadds et BovAolueba ante xplyew add. H 3 KrAebeican B 

5 S:aploa: ex Siwploa: Ma 6 wort om. R xa) Marquard: # 
codd. 8 d:wpioa: (€ suprascr.) S Io ye) pev H Ix 3é 
in ras. Mb, fuisse vid. yey: pévro: R 12 ofre Marquard : od3% 
codd. 15 0ob3 R 16 xaréuaboy Marquard: xareuhyver H : 
xarauévové’ rell.: xarauabdvres Meibom bre H I] vais ( 
suprascr.) B 20 péAeo: conieci: ydéveot any post rors 
dat wea S sed deletum 21 pey om. H 22 brapxoucéy 


ex brapydvrwy Ma 23 wapaAiurdvovra: (ut vid.) B: wapaAdime- 
wdvovres H 
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éxAuystravoveGy te xal abewpytwy divaopay, xara tatryv 
dyvonoopuen || Tas év Tols peAwdovpevots Siaopdas. 36 
"Ezel 8° éorly ovx atrdpxy ra diacTiata mpos THY Tov 

PO6yywv didyvocw—nav yap, ws andrGs elteiv, diajory- 5 

5 paros péyeOos trAEidvwy tTwov dvvdpewr Kowdy éorw—, 
tplrov dy tt pépos etn ras SAns tpayparelas ro wept Trav 
POdyywv eimety Soo 7 elot cat rl yuwpllovra cal 1d- 
Telpov Tdcvets Ties elow, domep of ToAAOL droAauBdvovaty, Io 
7 duvdyets Kal avrd Todro rl mor éorly 7 ddvayis. Ovdey 

10 yap TOY ToLovTwY d.opaTar KaOapGs timo TOV Ta TovadTa 
TPAYULATEVOMEVWD, | 

Téraprov 3 av ety pépos ra cvoripara Oewpioat 15 

néoa Tt éoti cal tot drra xal was éx re Trav diacTHdTeV 
Kat POdyywov cuveornxdéta. Ovddérepovy yap Tov TpdTwy 

15 TEOe@pyTat TO pépos TodTO bw0 | TGV EuTpocOer ore yap el 20 
advra TpdéToy éx Tév d.actnpatey ovvrlOerat Ta CVoTHATA 
kal pndepla Trav ovvbécewy rapa diow éorily emoxépews 
reTvxnkev, 008 ai diadopal maga Tov ovotTnpd|twy bm’ ob- 25 
Sevds efnplOunvra. Tlept pev yap eupedods 7 expedois 

20 TAGS ovdéva Adyov TeTOlnvTar of mpd HuaY, TOV $& ovoTH- 
padrov Tas diahopas of pév drAws ovK errexelpouy eLapiOpety | 
—dAAG rept atray pdvoyv Tav Entra dxtaxdpdov & éxddovy 30 
dppovlas thy érloxew érowtvro—, of 8 emyeipjoarres 
ovdéva tpdmoy eEnpiOpodvro, xabdrep of mept IlvOaydpav 

25 Tov ZaxvvOvoy Kat “Ayn||yopa tov MirvaAnvaiov. “Eott 37 


I éxAqixavéyvrwy Ma (sed oveéy suprascr. Mc) VBS: é«Aruwavo- 


péveay H 2 &yvohowuey M (ut vid.) VB 6 &y 7: post pépos 
ponit H 7 th ex rlywy corr. S Io xabapés om. H 
12 Oewpetoba: H 14 ray ante o0dyyer et overhuara ante cuverrn- 
«ora, add. H ovdérepoy] ot et ¢ in ras. Mb 16 gvorhpate | 
overs in ras. Mb, fuerat fortasse duacrh 19 pty om. H H 
ai éwexelpouy H 22 udvev H éxrd dxraxdépdwyv Westphal : 
éxrraxépdwy codd., sed in M a poster. manu ex éxrd xopddv factum 
23 Thy om. H 24 te ante repl MuOaydpay et of wept ante ’Ayhvopa 
add. H | : 
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d¢ rotavrn tis 7 wept TO eypedres re Kal expedes Tats 
ola xal wept (rv) rév ypappdrov otvOecw ey To 
duadrdyerOar ov yap wavira rpdmov éx rOv atray ypap- 
pareov ovvrieyévn ~vAAaBH ylyverat, GAAA Tas pév, Tas 
5° ov. 
Iléparov & éort téy pepdv rd rept rovs révovs éd’ 
10 dy riéueva Ta cvloTHpata perpdetra. Tlept dv ovdels 
ovdey elpnxev, ore tlva tpdmov Anwréov ovre mpds tl BAE- 
movtas Tov ap.Opov avtGy drodoréoy éorly. GAG TavTEAGS 
15 €ouxe TH TOY NuEepGv Gywyn Tv | dppoviKGv 7 Tepl TOV TOVOY 
amddocts, olov Sray Koply6.01 pev dexdrnv &ywow *AOnvaitor 
5 wéumrny Erepor 5€ twes dyddnv. ottw yap of pey Tov 
20 Gpyovxay A€éyovos Baptraroy pev tov | troddpioy Tov 
Tovey, nprtovly b& d€vrepoy tovrou Tov pi€odvd.ov, TovTov 
& nptrovly roy ddptoy, rod 5& &wplov rév@ rdav Pptycor, 
25 waavtws d& Kal rod dpvylov roy Avdiov érépw réve* Ere|por 
d5@ mpds Tots elpnucvots tov brodptytoy avAdv mpooriWéacw 
émt rd Bapv, of 5 ad mpds riv Tév avAGy Tpvanow Bdré€- 
movres Tpets pev rovs Baputdrovs tpict diéceow aw 
GAA} |Awy xaplCovow, rév re tropptywov Kat Tov broddprov 
kat tov ddptov, tov 58 Ppvyvov aid tod dwplov réve, Tor 


Cpe 


oO 


3 


5 


dé Avdiov amd rod dpvylov wddAw rpels duévers agioTaci 


aoatrus 5& xal roy pe€odrAvd.ov Tod Avolov. Tl & éori mpos 
38 & Bdérovres || obtw moretcOar Thy didoTagw Tév Téver 


mpoteOvpunvrat, ovdey elpjxacw. “Ors 5¢ éorw 7 Kara- 25 


I reom. H vd ante éxpnedts add. H # supra lin, add. Ma: 
om. H 2 thy restituit Marquard cvvOerww Meibom: cirOears 
codd. 6 rédyous] prior. litt.in ras, Vb (Va fort. rpérous) 9 éorly 
om. H 10 TH... @ywyfi linea subductaS  ijyepdy] 4 in ras. 
Mb, erat ray pepar xep)}| ray B: om. S II Koply@ia:.. . 
dy5dny linea subducta S 13 elya: post wey add., roy Swodépioy 

/ OM., 7d dSxodéptoy post rdywy add. H _— 14: prius rodbrov)tobravMcR: 
tobreyMarell. alterum roérov] robrov Mc: rodbrey rell. I] mpos 
om. H 18 tplenow H 19 3é post tpt add. VSB 2I Kal 
shad 56 id om. R 25 mpoteOiunyra obdty elphxaciw supra lin. 
add. 
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muKvucis expedns Kal mavta tpdrov axpynotos, pa|vepdv én’ 
aurijs érrat Tis mpayparelas. 

"Ered 82 TOv peAwdovpéven earl ra pev anda Ta BE pe- 
raBoda, Tept peraPodrs dv etn Aexréov, TPGTop | ev atro 

5 rl mor éortiy 7 peraBodAr kal m&s ytyvdpevov—)€éyw 8 oloy 
md0ovs tlvos ovpBalvoyros ev rh tis pedodlas tdfer—, 
éxeta mécat eloly at macat weraBodal Kal xara 1éca | 
diacrypara. Tlept yap rovrwr ovdels ovdevds elpntrae Adyos 
oir” amoderkTiKds ovr dvanddeckTos. 

10 «©6©TeAevratoy 8% raév (uepGy éort) Td Tept adTis THs me- 
Aotottas. “Emel yap ey rots atrots pOdy|yots advagpdpors 
ovot ro Kal’ atrods moAAal re kal tavrodamal poppal pedav 
ylyvovrat, Snrov St. mapa Thy xpjow Tovto yévorr’ av. 
Kadodpev S€ Todro peAotolay. ‘H pev ovy wept ro nppo- 

15 opévoy | mpayyarela bia Tov elpnucvwr pepOv Toperdeioa 
Towovtoy AnWerat Tédos. 

"Ore & ori) rd Evvievat rdv ped@doupévar Th Te axofj 
kai Ti dvavola Kara Tacay diapopay rots yryvoué|vots Tapa- 
kodovbeiy (SfAov)—ev yevécer yap 3) Td pédos, Kabdmrep 

20 kal Ta AowTa pépn THs MoVTLKTS —— 1... ee ee ees 
» 2 6 « » x Bo yap Toray 7) THs povotkns Liveris ear, 
alcOnceds te kal punpns: aloOdve||cOat piv yap def 7d 
yeyvdpevor, pynuovetew 5 rd yeyovds. Kat’ ddAov Se tpdov 
ovK éoTt Tots ey TH povoiKH TmapaKoAovoeiv. 


| 


3 perdBoda Meibom: auerdBoda codd. 5 Afyw] AES 6 thos 
conieci: tivds codd. 1 ‘aoa: post peraBodal ponunt RH 
8 oddels post oddevds ponit H 9 axddexros B IO Mepay 
dor: restituit Meibom: ray pepay éor: om. R: pepdv éors 7d OM. 
rell. peAonotias Meibom H: pedg®&las rell. 12 7d om. H 

| poppal om. B, sed a corr. supra lin. add. peAGy post yiyvoyrat 
ponit H 13 wapa] xpos H 14 peAwrotay S oty] ad B 
16 TowovToy eX ToLOvTO Me: roovra VBS 17 éor addidi 
éxacroy post peaAgdoupévwy add. Meibom 18 waparoAoubeiy 
conieci: wapaxoAoubel codd. (post ef ras. M) 19 d7Aoy addidi 
7» supra lin, add. Mb at é Sto... povowys in marg. Mb 
22 alaOdvecOa: wey] a etyecorr.B Sef ex dy Mc: 8) VBS 
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5 “A 8€ rwes tovodyrar rédAn THs | Gppovixijs Kadov- 


APISTOZENOYT 


pévns mpayparelas of pev Td mapaonpalverOar Ta péAn 
gdoxovres mépas etvas tod ~vvievar tov pedpdoupéver 
éxactov, of 8& ryv wept rots avdovs Oewplay Kal ro 


10 éxew | elweiy tla rpdnovy Exacta troy abdovpévwv Kai 5 


1§ 


20 


35 


ce) 


3 


40 


nd0ev ylyverar ro 5H Tatra Aéyew mavTed@s éotw SAov 
ros Sinuaprnxdéros. Ov yap Sri mépas Tis appovixis 
émorjpns éory 7 Tapacy|pavrixy, GAN’ ode pépos od- 
dév, ef py Kat Tis perpuxhs TO ypdwac8a ray pérpwov 
éxaotov: ef 8 domep ent tovrwy ovKx dvayxaidy éorte 
rov duvdyevoy ypdacbat 7d layBixdv (uérpov cal eldévac 
tl éore rd lapBixdy), | ofrws exec wat emt ray pedApdov- 
pévav,—ov yap avayxaidy éort Tov ypaydpevoy To ppty.ov 
pédos xal eldévar rl éore rd pptywv pédAos—dqArov re 
ovx ay ely tis elpnuévns | emornuns mépas 7 Tapacn- 
pavtun. “Ore 8 adAnOq ra Aeydpeva kal gorw dvayKatoy 
T® Tapacnpawonevp pdvoy Ta peyéOn Tov S.aornparov 
dvatcOdverOa, pavepdy yévorr’ dv | émtoxorovpévors. “O 
yap ti0duevos onpeia Tay Staornpdrev ob Kal? éxdotny TG 
évurapxoveay avrots diapopav tdioy rlerat onpetor, olov 
el tod da Teccdpwv Tvyxdvovow al dij\aipéces otoat 


thetovs bs tovotcw al trav yevGv d.adopal, 7 ox jpara 


mrelova Trove? 7 THs Tay dovvOérwy d.acTnudTwv Tdfews 
ddAolwotss tov abrov dé Adyov | kal wept TGV duydwewy 


€potpev ds af trav rerpaxdpdwrv dices mowdet, TO yap 

3 Tov ex rd Mb 4 thy supra lin, add. Mb 1 Stapaprn- 
xéros B GAnbés post yap add. H ov post ar: add. Mar- 
quard 9 ypdWarGa| yap &pacba R Ir roy] r> MVS 
pérpoy . . . laufucdy restituit Marquard 14 wal Epiord ye 
elBeyat in marg. Mc(?)R wal post éor, add. H 1] 7T@ ex 
7) Mb pévy B 20 brapxourcay H: éyuwapxovody ex 
évunapxévreyv Ma abrois supra lin. add. Mc 21 ei in ras, Mb 
&& supra lin. add. Mc: om. VB in marg. dia rerrdpwy| 3’ S 
33 & post wAclova add. Marquard nlaR cuv0éray EB 
24 Adyar S 
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brepBodalwy cai vntay kai pécwy Kal braréy TO airo ypd- 
gerat onpely, ras de TGv dvvdpewy diagopas ov d:opl(er ra | 
onpeta (Sore) péxpt TOV peyeOGv atrév xetcOat, Toppwrépw 10 
de pndév. “Ori d ovddy éore pépos ris cuptdons Evvécews 7d 

5 diacOdver Oar Trav peyeOdv atrGv, ed€xOn pév Tas Kal év 
apxf, pgdioy | dé xat éx rdv pnOnoopevav cvvideiv’ ore yap 15 
Tas TOV TeTpaxdpdwn oie Tas TOY POdyywv Suvdpets ovTE Tas 
tov yevGv diapopas otre, anAGs elteiv, THY TOD cvvOrov 
kal THY Tod dovy|Oérov diapopay ore Td &toby Kai pera- 20 

10 BoAyy éxov ore Tovs TGV peAoTOUGy TpdToUs ott’ GANO 
ovdév, aoatrws elretv, 8 airav tov peyeOdv ylyvera 
yopyov. Ei pév oty 30 ayvotay ry iad\AnWw Tavrny 25 
éoxyKacw of Kadovpevor Gppovexol, rd pév 700s ovK dv elev 
drome, Thy 5¢ dyvo.ay loyupdy tia Kal peydAny elvat Tap’ 

15 abrots dvayxatoy’ ei 5¢ ovvopGvres, Sri ovK | €or. Td Tapa- 30 
onpalverOa xépas tis elpnuévns emornyns, xaptCduevor Se 
tots ldi@ras Kal teipdpevor arrodiuddvar dpOadrpocidés re 
Epyov ratrny éxreBelxace riv imddnpw, meyddrnv || (av) 41 
av0ts avtéy adronlay rod tpdmov Katayvoinv' mpG@tov pév, 

20 Ort xptrhy olovrat deity xatackevdcew Tay emoTnuay Tov 
ldudrnv—dronos yap ay | ely 1d atrd pavOavwy re Kat § 
kplvwv 6 atrés—, ered” Sre (mépas) rod Euviévar riOévres 


I GwrepBodaleoy nal ynray nal pérwy nal brary conieci brep- 
Bodalwy nal vnrdv] ris bwepBodralas H: swepBodralas virns B: brep- 
Bodalas nad virns R: dwepBodalas rell. (in marg. B) pérwy 
nal draréyv| péons nal ixdrns codd. 2 diopl(es ra Marquard : 
S:opt(eras codd. 3 onpnelg R Sore restituit Marquard 
6 ov fpnOnoouévov H 7a Kara post yap add. Westphal 
8 ds ante awA@s add. H thy R: as rell. Tov cuvbérov 
Meibom: ray cvvOérwy codd. 9 Kal rev dovvOérwy d:apopas 
H 10 ofre a corr. suprascr. B peAowotigv V: yedorotev 
rell. 12 yvwpluev B 5: &yvoay) didvoray H 14 3é)} 
3° H 17 [idras S drodovva: H dpOarpoedeor: Ma: 
accent. acut. supra ¢ alterum, et r supra o add. Mc 18 éxreOhrace 
Ss trévenhiy H ay restituit Marquard 19 xarayvolnv] v 
add. Mb at l3idrnv S 22 wépas restituit Marquard _—rov) 
7a MVSB: om. R 
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gavepdv tt Epyov as olovrat avdradw ridéacw* TavTés yap 
dpOarpopavods Epyou mépas eoriv 7 Edvecis. | Td yap émt- 
oraroty mac Kal xpivoy totr gore [7] Tas (8%) xelpas 7H 
Ty gpwviy 7 Td oTdpa 7) TO Tvedua [| Boris olerat TOAD Te 
diahepew Tov dyixwvr dpydvwv odx épOGs diavoeirat | ev 52 
THY Wuxi Tov karadeduxds eorw 7 Eivecis kat pn mpdxetpoy 
pnde tots ToAAots havepdv, xabdmep al re xetpovpylat Kat 
ta AowTa TSy ToLovTwy, oF ba TodTo GAAws tro|AnTTéoy 
éxew Ta elpnuéva. dSinuaprynxévac yap ovpByoerat rady- 
Gods, Gav Td pev Kpivoy pyre wépas pnre Kiptoy, ToLmpev, TO 
de Kpwdpuevoy Kipidy re cal mépas. Ody ijrrov € | éore 
ravrns 1 wept rovs avAovs trdAnyis dromos: péywrov 
pey ovy cat xadddAov pddtota (dromov) rév dpaprnudreoy 
éori ro els dpyavoy dvdyew Thy Tod Hppoopevov piaw> Be 
ovdey yap Tay | Trois épydvots trapxdvyTwy Toodrdéy éott TO 
Npwoopevoy ovde Toavrny rdgw ~xov. ov yap, Stet 6 avAds 
TpuTpard te Kal KotAlas éxet cal Ta AoTa TGV ToLOvTwD, 
drt d& xetpovpylay ri || wey amd TOv xe—pGv THy 3° amd 
TOV AowTGv pepv ols emrelvew Te Kal avidvar Tédpuxe, da 
TooTo cuppevel id recodpwr 7 did Tévre Frou dia TaloGr, 
7) tay ddAwv diacrnpdrov Exacrov AauBdver 76 TpocHKov 
péyeOos. TIdvrwv yap rovray trapydvrwy ovdéy irrov Ta 
pev tAclw dvayaprdvovew of avAntal ris Tod Hppoocpévov 
tafews, dAliya 8 éoriy & rvyxdvover TovodyTes TaVTA Tabra, 
Kal yap adaipodyres xat tapaBadAovres cal TO TvEdpaTe 

3 waor post émioraroty ponit H xplvay H # seclusi : in ras. 
Mb dt addidi 4 9 seclusi doris SB: 871s ex ef tis (ut 
vid.) Mb: 8 res cum macula post 8 VR 5 d:apepey Marquard 
H: d:apdper rell. 6 xaradeduxds Meibom: xaradeduxds codd. 
12 abAots Meibom: &AAous codd. 13 &roxoy restituit Marquard 
14 5° om. H 15 téy trois épydvos in ras. Mb 7) om. H 
16 rotavrny | tatrny H 17 ras ante xoAlas add. H 18 6 
abAnths ante yxe:poupylay add. Marquard Thy pty) toy pey B 
20 7d ante 3:4 recodpwy add. HS 7d 8: wévre i 7d 3a wacav H 


21 AauBdyyn R 23 abAnra)] abAod S 24 & supra lin, add. 
Mb —s éwirvyxdvovc: B (ov e corr.) R a5 T6""S 
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émtrelvoytes kal aviévres Kal rats dAAats alrlaus évepyodvres. 
dor’ elvat | pavepdv, Sri obdev diapéper A€yeww TO KadAGs ev 15 
TOS avAOS TOD KaKs* ovK gdeu Se TODTO cvpBalvew, elrEp 
tt Sedos Hv rs els Spyavov rod Hpsoopévov dvaywyis, 

5 GAN’ Gua 7 els | rovs avAdods dvijxOat Td péAos Kal ebOis 20 | 
dotpaBes etvar cal dvayapryrov kal dpOdv. dAAd yap ot?’ 
avAol otre Trav GAwv ovOev dpydvar Tore BeBardoe Thy 
TOU Nppwoopevov picw: ragw | yap twa Kabddov THs Pioews 25 
TOU npmocpévov Oavyactiy peradauBdve. tév dpydvev 

1o €&xaorov éd Scov dvvarat, tis alcOnoews atrots émora-. 
tovons mpos iy avdyerat kal radra Kal Td howd | Tay KaTd 30 
povotkny. El (8) ris olerat, Sri ra tpumqpara dpa rabra 
éxdorns Huépas 7 Tas xopdas évrerapévas ras ards, dia 
TOOO’ etipnoew TO Hppocpévoy év avrots d:ayévov te Kal THY 

15 auTny Trdg diacd(ov, mav||reAGs edynOns: domep yap ev 43 
Tats xopdais ovK gore TO Hpyoopévoy, eay pun Tis avro did 
Ts xetpoupylas mpocayayav appdonrat, otrws ovde év Trois | 
TpuTpaciv, éay py tis adrd xEtpovpyla mpocayayav dpyd- § 
onrat. 8rt d oddey Trav épydvwv aird dpudrrerat GAAa jj 

20 alaOnals éorw 7 Tovrov Kupla, dfAov Sre ovde Adyovu Setrat, 
gavepdy yap. | Qavpacrov 8 ef pnd’ els ra rovadra BA€- 10 
movres adloravrar Tis rovatrns bmodnWews spOvres Srt 


1 xa dnévres] fanévresH  — kal rats] év rats R 3 Kaxds | 
xal@s B: om. R robto| ro MR: rou S 4 els Spyavoy rov 
Hppoopévov Meibom: els +d nppoopévor Spyavoy codd. 5. udros H 


6 éorpaBts ex dorpaBés, deinde a litt. eras. Mb: dorpaBés re B 
7 &AAwy in ras. Mb obey post épydywr ponit H: 8 hpuocuévov 
gtow. tdiw ydp ria Kabddrou Tis picews Tov (ante rod ras.) in marg. 
Mb: géow (om. xa) sed supra lin, add.) yap rijs KabdAov picews (rijs 
in ras. in qua tia vel ris erat, ante picews 3 litt. eras.) Vb: item B 
sed in marg. rdéy ut scripturae discrepantia pro ptow: rdgiv. Kal 


yap ris KabdAou picews S ro ante éq’ 4 litt. eras. M abrots | 
abrijs B émrarrovons R 12 el] els B de restituit Marquard 
(leg. H) ravra MV BS 13 fom. MVSB 14 reom. R 
15 avrhvom. H diacd(wy Ma: ds:ac@ (or Mb rell. 16 81a ris 
om. R, supra lin. add. Mb 17 xetpoupylg R apudoerrat (7 
suprascr.) B oftws... apudonra: om. H 19 Téy om. 


20 pupia (kv supra wuscr.)H ofreH AdyouBH 
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xwwodvrat of avaAol Kat ovdé708" woatrws Exovew GAN’ Exacra 
ray avdovpévwv petaBddde | (Kard) ras alrlas ad’ dy 
avAcirar. Lyxeddv 57 Hhavepdv, Gre d¢ ovdeplay airiay eis 
Tous avAov’s dvaxtéov TO péAos, otte yap BeBaiwoe. THV 


rod Hppoopevov rag [rd elpnpevov] dpyavov ovr’, ef rts | 


20 


25: 


30 


Io 


15 


@nOn Sei els Spyavdv tt moveto Oar THY dvaywyny, els Tods 
avAovs hv Townréov, ered?) wdAtora TAGvaTaLt Kal KaTa Tiv 
avAorotlay kai xara Tiy yxetpovpylay Kal xara thy ldlapy 
giow. | 

“A pev ovy mpoduAdot tis dv mept rhs GppoviKns Kadov- 
pévns tmpayparelas oyeddv éort tatras pédAovras 8 ént- 
Xelpety TH Tept Ta oToIxeia wpayyarele det TpodiavonOyvar 
Ta Touldde: Sre ob évddxerar KadAGs adrny dieLedAOely pi 
mpovtapdvrwy Tptav TOv pyOnoopévav: mpGTov pev aiTav 
Toy Pavopevwy Karas AnPO€evrav, ererra diopicOévrwv év 
avrots TGv || Te mpotépwy kat rdv torépwv 6pOGs, Tplrov Se 


Tov ovpBalvoytds Te Kal 6uorAoyoupévov KaTa TpdTOV ovD- 


opbevros: *Enei 5& mdons émioripns, 7 Tis éx mpoBAn|parwy 
TAEdvav ovveoTnKer, apxas tpoojkdy éort AaBety e& ov 
dex Ojoerar Ta pera Tas apyds, avayxatoy dv ein AapBdvew 
Tpocéxovras dv0 roicde> mpGroy piv Snws Gdns re Kar | 
gatvopevoy Exacrov éotat Tav dpxoewddv mpoBAnpaTor, 
ére” Smws rowdvroy oloy év mpérois tnd THs alcOjnoews 
cvvopacbat Téyv THs 4ppoviuxns mpayparelas pepGv: Td yap 


5 


20 


mws aratoty dnddekw | ovx éorw dpxoewdés. Kadddov 25 


8 éy tO adpxerOat maparnpyréov, Stas pyr els thy 
vrepoplay éuninrwpevy and Twos pwvis i Kwhoews dépos 


I post avAo! unum verbum eras, M 2 xara restituit Meibom 
3 5)) 5¢H 4 wddros H 5 7d elpnucévoy seclusi ef om. 
MVBS 6 &yoyty MVSRH 7 tv] hv ex Fy Mb: Sy 
VSB, H (ante els rovs) 8 xal nara Thy xetpoupylay in marg. Mb 
10 xpoéAOo: B in marg. 17 roy ante rpérovy add. MVSB 
cuvapbéyvros H 18 éwel ex éx) Mb 19 xpooéxovra H 
24 pérpwey H 25 ras S éxerotvy H 26 rhyom. VS 


27 éuxtxropev] lac. rropey R: euxlrropey H } conieci : # codd. 
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dpxdpevot, yr’ ad Kdunrovres évros ToA|Aa Tov olxelwy 

GmoAmdvopeyv  . 6 ww ee lt 

Tpla yévm tv pedgdovpdvay éoriy: Sidrovoy xpopa 

5 appovla. at pev ovv Sagopal rovrwy torepoy pnOjoovrar 

tovTo 8 avro éxxeloOw, Sri wav | pwéAos Eorat Hrow Sudrovoy 

7) Xpopatixoy 7 évappdvioy 7 puKroy éx rovrwy 7 KoLWor 
TOUTOV. - 


Aevrépa 8 éori d:alpeois trév dvacrnparwy evar ra pey 

10 TUpwva, Ta | Se didpova. ywpindrarat pev doxodow elvat 
abrat dv0 Tov d.actnparikGy diapopay, F ,re weyeder d1a- 
pepovow d&drAAjAwv cal Ta ctppova trav biaddver Tepie- 


Il. 44 


30 


xerat 8° 7) borépa pyOecioa || diahopa rij wporépa, Tay yap 45 


otppeavoy tavros S:adevov diadépe peyeOer. "Emel 38 trav 
15 Tuppevey TAclovs elot mpds GdAndra diaopal, pla tis 7 | 
yvwopywrdrn aitav éxxeloOw (rpdrn): abrn 8 éotiv h xara 
péyeos. “Eorw 37 Trav cuppaoven dxta peyéOn? édAdxiorov 
pey 7d ba recodpwv—ovpBalver S& todro (airh) rH Tod 
(uéAous) dices eAdxtcroy etvat> onpeioy d& | Td peAdwdety 
20 Mey HMaS TOAAG Tod da Tecodpwy éAdTTw, TavTA pévTOL 
diddwva—.  devrepov 5¢ rd 5a wévre, 8 re 8 ay rovrwv 
dvd. péoov  péyeBos Trav ~xrat didpwvov. tplrov (8) éx 


tov elpnue|vwv ovppdvwy ovvOeroyv 76 da TacGv, Ta de 





4 Mb in marg. dpxh Vb in marg. réoa yévn pedgdlas éorly ins. 
Mb: om.R 5 dppovla] vid. fuisse apyovtay M 6 udaos H 
# rol ex 8 re Ma (b?) 7 &om.MVBRS ‘9 éerly post 
Siacrnudrey ponit H post éor) una litt. eras., vid. fuisse éorly M 
12 d:apdywy ex d:apopéy Ma 13 év ante rf add. H 14 wavros 
om. et peyédet ante d:apévov ponit H Spa TMoppupiow év = els 
‘Appovixd Tov Trodeualov drouwhuar: in marg. H 16 
restituit Marquard, sed ante éxxelo@@ ponit 18 conpeance oh H 
abrj restituit Westphal 77 om. B rod B: atrod MVSR 
adros H IQ péAous restituit Westphal 20 woAAd Om. R 
22 dvd pécwy B cra: H: elva: rell. post elya: add. Adéyonev 
Marquard _ &’ restituit Marquard 23 ovvredey H 
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rovrwy ava pécov diudduva écrat. Tadra pev oty A€dyopev 
& mapa Tov Eumpocbey TmapetAnpaper, wept 5@ Tov AoiTdv 
nutv avrots d:opioréov. | Ip@rov pev ovv rexréov, Ste wpds 
TO 51a Tacdy Tay cbppwvoy TpocTiWeuevoy didoTnWa TO 
ytyvopevoy @€ abray péyeOos ciudwvor moet. Kal éEorw 
Boy todro rd wa80s Tod cvpddvov | Tovrov, kal yap éddr- 
Tovos mpooredevros kai taov Kal pelCovos 7d yyvdpevov éx 
Tis avv0écews ciydwvoy ylyverar rots 8 mpdrots cup- 
pdvois ov cvpBaiver Trodro, ovre yap Td Toor éxarépw 
ai|rayv avvtebev To Sdov obpdwvov tate otte TO ef Exa- 
Tépov. aiT@y Kal Tod ba Tacdy ovyxeipevov, GAN det 
diamwryncer Td ex tov elpnpevoy cvuddver ovyKelpevor. 

Tévos & éorii O 16 dua wévre || rod da recodpwy petcor- 
To 5@ 61a Tecodpwv dvo tévwv Kai jploeos. Tov 8% rod 
Tévov pepOy peAdgdetrat TO Hytov, 6 Kadelrat uerdvioy, Kat 
TO tplrov pépos, | 8 Kadetrar dleors xpwparixy édaxlorn, 
kal TO Téraptoy, 5 xadetrat dleots evappdvios éAaxlorn: 
rovrov 8 édarroy ovdéy pedwdetrar didornua. Act dé 
mp@tov pev TovTo atTo pH ayvoeiv, Gre | woAAOl dy duy- 
paprov trokaBovres Tuas A€yew Gre 6 Tévos els (rpla 7) 
tégoapa toa diatpovpevos ped@deirat. ovvéBn 8° adrois 
totro Tapa TO ph Karavoeiy Sri Erepdv éott Td TE aBeEty 
tplroy pé|pos tdévov Kat TO dueAdvra els rpla rdévoy perdwdeiv. 
éreira GmAGs pev ovOey troAayBdvopev elvat didoTnpa 
éAdxtorov. 


1 ava péowy H Sidwva elvya: Aeyduevy. Taira pty ody wapd 
Marquard (8. ¢. Aeydueva rT. pw. 0. . Porphyrius) tora: H: elvar 
rell. 3 pev supra lin. add. Mb 4 r@) 7) SHB in marg. 
5 woera H 7 peyébous post pelCovos add. H yeyvdpevoy 
Marquard : Aeyduevor codd. : -yeyouevoy Porphyrius 9 ov supra 
lin. add. Mb wd8os post rovro add. H Ir dls reOévros post 
avray add. Meibom del Stapwrhoe| 4 siapdéynois MVBS: 
diapdynois R 13 Tov] cal R 14 huleews BH 17 Kal 
..+ €daxlarn om. H $R: om. rell. 20 brwodaBdvyres ex 
brodaBovras Mb +pla #) restituit Marquard aI abrots post 
Touro ponit H 24 ted’ Grads S 
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Ai 3& tév yevay diadhopal AapBalvorrat év rerpaydpdo 
rowtTe oldy éort Td amd péons ep’ trarny, Tov pev axpwv 
pevdvtwv, tav 5 péowy xworpévav ét? pev dudorépav 
Gré 5% Oarépov. “Emel 3° dvayxatoy rov xwov|pevov pbdy- 
yov év rém@ tit KivetoOat, Antréos dv ely Tém0s apiopévos 
éxarépouv tév elpnpévar POdyywv. alverar 8) cvvrove- 
rdtn pev elvat Atxavds 7 Tévovy amd péons aTéxovaa, | 
arovet 8 atrn didrovoy yévos, Baputdryn 8 7 Sirovoy, ylyverat 
S airy evappdvioss dor elvac pavepoy éx ravrav, Sri 
Tovuaids éorw 6 Tis Atyavod Téros. 1d de mapuTdtns (Kar 
baarns) didornpa €darrov pev Sri odx dy yévoiro iéoews || 
é€vappoviov davepdy, ered) mavtTwy Tov ped@doupévar 
€Adxiordv éore Sleats evapydvios: Sri be kai rovro els rd 
dimAdovoy abferat, xaravontéov. Srav | yap émi thy abriy 
raow adixwvrar f Te Atxavds dviepevn kal y TapuTdry 
emcrewopevn, dplCecOat doxet Exatépas 6 Tém0s. aor’ elvat 
avepdy, (Gre ov pelCwv Sécews edaxlorns eorly 6 Tis 
gaputdrns témos. “Hdn 5€ twes Oavud(ovor) mas éore 
Atxavds kunOevros évods Grov | Spore TY péons Kal ALxavod 
Stacrnpdtrwv> 1a th yap péons pev cal mapapéons Ev éore 
Stdornpa cal wdAw ad peons Te Kal badrns Kal Téy GdAAor 
Boor (ui) xivobvrar trav pOdyywv, ra 5% péons kal ALxavod 
Scactnpara ToAAG Oerdov elvar Kkpeirrov yap Tav POdyyov 

2 vy supra lin. add. Mb 3 3¢ supra lin. add. Mb: om. B 
3t péowr H: wéowr Se rell. &uporépwy ex auparépou (ut vid.) Mb 
4 érel 8 dy M: éreiday VBS 5 Anmwréos| réos corr. Mb 
6 éxarépov Marquard : éxarépwy codd. 5h] ut B 8 airy H: 
avr M VBS: abr R Bapurdrn 8t 4 3{ in ras. Mb 470m. S 
10 Kal brdrns restituit Marquard Il %\arroy Mc in marg. B: 
éadrron MaVSB = @én0m.R 12 tolrwy post rdyrwy add. H 
15 tdéow]) rdéw H h xapurdrn] Swapuxdrn B 16 dpl(erOa 
Marquard: dplo@a R: dpicba in marg. B: épreto@at rell. 6 om. H 
17 Sr... Oavpd(over restituit Studemund 19 xw0éyros B: 
vteGévros Marquard 20 wapapuéons ex wapayérou Mc: wapauéoou 
VS: wap pévov B 21 ad ex abAo) (Aoleras.) Mb ~— cal badrns 


om. in marg. B 22 ph restituit Meibom xwovvrat R: xwover 
ex xevavos (ut vid.) Mb: sivoto: rell. 
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Ta dvdépata Kweiy pnxérs Kadobtyras Atxavovs tas Ao.Trds, 
érewdav 7 Slrovos (Atxavds) KANnOR  Tav EAAwv pla iris 
mor ovv. deliv yap | érépous elvar POdyyous rods TO Erepov 
péyebos éplCovrass a@oattws Se deiy Exew Kat ra avte- 
otpépovra. ta yap toca rv peyeOGp Tots avrots dyduace 
meptdy|aréov etvat. Tpds 8%) radra rovodrol rwes édéx Onoay 
Adyou mpGrov pep Sri rd aLvoby rovs dvahéepovras ddAAHAwY 
POdyyous tov péyeBos xew dvacrjparos péya Te Kuvety 
éorw> dpGpev yap | Sre wiry pev Kal péon Taparvyrns Kat 
Atxavod d:apepe, xara riv Svvapw Kal mdAw ad tapayynry 
Te Kat Atyavos tplrns Te xal mapuTdtns, @oatrws 5& Kat 
obrot tapapéons te Kal drdrns—xal 1a ravrny || Thy alrlay 
Wa xetrar dvépara éExdoros atrav—, didornpa 8 adrots 
nmacw bnéxerat &v, ro bua Tévre, oO Gre pev ody oldy vr’ 
det ri Trav POdyyuv d1a\popa ry rGv d:acTynparixay peye- 
Adv Sadopay axodovbety pavepdy. “Ori 8° otd@ rovvayrloyv 
dxodovdetv Oeréov, karavonoeey dy tis éx TOV pyOnoopévov. 
TIp@rov pev ody ef wal xaé? éxdlorny aifnoly te Kai éddr- 
Twow Tov wept Td TuKVOY ytyvopéver Bia Cyrncoper dvd- 
para, dfAov ort drelpwv dvoudtov denodpcda, evevdnmrep 6 
Tis Atxavod rémos els drrelpous réuverat Tomas. ||“Qs ddnOds 
yap ti dv tis mpoobetro Tay duis BnTovvTwr Tept ras TOY 
yevar | xpdas; od yap 5) mpos Thy abriy bialpecw BAE- 

1 ta add. Mb 2 7| 4 codd.: 4 4 Marquard Sirrovos R 
Atxayds addidi: ofrw Marquard firis renovat Mb accent. add. Mc: 


#ris cum ras. supra lin. V 3 dSety Marquard: def codd. 7) om. S 
4 te H 5 yap Iva Studemund: sxdpioa codd. : 3’ Iva Marquard 


6 rowdrol)} obrol H eréx@noay | ¢ in ras. Mc (?) Q wapayfrns 


ex waparvfrny Mb to 3° post rdAw add. H II wapuxdrns]} 
trdrns R 12 bérdrns| vfrns H 13 abray supra lin, add. 
corr. B 14 éy, rd conieci: év rg codd. 15 dtaornudrer H 
17 dxodovbeiy Oeréoy conieci: axoAovbnrdéoy codd. 18 el wal] nal 
om. H éAdrroow S 19 (nrhowpey MVSB 20 Sencdueba} 
noé in ras. Vb al réuvera: post roudas ponit H as 
GAnOas .. . d:aipévewy legg. in codd. post d:auéveww in p. 140, 1. 1: 
ordinem mutavi 22 wpoodeiro EX xpooboiro Mc: xpocdoiro VBS 
&ugiocBntobrwy (y suprascr.) B 
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movTes TaVTES OUTE TO xpGpa ovTe THY Gppovlay dpporrdyrat, 
dore tl waddov tiv Slrovoy Arxavoy AexTeoy 7 THY pLKPG 
awrToverépay; ap|povla pev yap elvat rh aloOjoe Kar’ 
dugorépas ras diarpévets halverat, Ta be peyéOn TSv d:aoTH- 
5pdrwv dijdov Sri od Tada ev éxarépa Trav diatpévewr. | 
émetra Tetp@pevor Taparnpeiy Té 7 troy Kal rd dvicov dmo- 
Badodpev tiv rod dpolov re Kal dvopolov didyrwow, Sore 
pnde auxvov carey ew éevds peyéOous, dfrov F Gre pd 
dppovlay pndt xpGpua, tom | yap Twe Kal Tadra didpiorat. 
10 Affdov 8 8rt oddey rovrwy éort mpds Thy rhs alcOjoews 


II. 48 


15 


48. 15 


y To) 


gavractay: éxelyn pev yap els éuotdrynra évds Tivos eldovs 


Brérovoa td Te xpopa | A€yer Kal THY Gpyovlay Grd’ 
ovx els évds twos diacrjpatos péyeOos, Aéyw 58 auKvod 
pev eldos riWeioa Ews dy ra bUo0 diaoTHpara Tod évds 
15 €Adtrw Téroy Karéxn—eugalverat yap év mace Tots | TuK- 
pois muKvod twos gwrvn xalrep dvicwy aitév éyvtav— 
xp@paros Se eldos Ews dv rd xpwparexdy HO0s éudalvyrat. 
Stay yap 52) xlynow Exacroy tév yevGv xivetrar mpds Thy 
aloOnow od || wd xp@pevoy Terpaxdpdov diaipécer AAAG 
20 7oAAais. or’ elvar phavepdy, Sri xivovpévwy Tov peyeOGv 
ovpBalver (uévew) rd yévos, od yap suolws Kwetrat Tov 
Be|yeOGv Kwvoupévary péxpt tiwds, GAAG diapévery trovrov de 


2 post dare add. ob rdvv bgdiov cumdeiyMarquard —_8irovoy conieci : 
Sidrovoy codd. 9) 7 H 3 Gpuovlas sed as postea corr. B 
4 peyébn post d:aornudrwy ponit H 5 ratra MVBS 8 8iAov 
8 Sri om. et uf’ pro und’ scrib.Marquard 8’ S: om. rell. II yap 
om. VS I2 BAérovoa in ras. Ma 13 ov« els évds renov. 
Mb els om. B elaly as R wuxvooney B 14 fos in 
marg. Mb: e%ousM VS post efSos add. gray 7) gwvh payy 7a d1a- 
orhpara ofrw Marquard rebeica MVS B éws conieci : .&s codd. 


(8:a)o7rhpara rov erat in ras. deinde renov. Mb 15 xaréxew 
év xao. tots renov. Mb 16 (kal\rep aviowy renov. Mb 


17 82 eldos ws conieci: 3¢ 4 diévews R: Set Stécews rell. (Sidoews in 
ras.Mb) ay rd inras.Mb = éugalynra: Marquard : éugalverat 


codd. 18 idle 5} xlynow] Selxvvow R (xey)etrat mpds Thy 
in ras. Mb 19 wiG] ¢ in ras. Mb Siaipeoes eX Sialperrw Mb 


ar pévey addidi: rabrdy elva: Marquard od in ras. Mb 22 dia- 
péve: renov. Mb 
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20 


APISTOZENOT 


pévovtos elxos kal ras tov POdyyuav duvdpers Siapevery. Td 
yap eidos rod rerpaxdpdov tadjrd, dv Srep Kat Trovs Tov 
Stacrnpdarey Spovs dvayxator elmety rovs avrovs. KadéXov 
& eleiv, Ews dy pévy Tra Tov TeEptexdvTwy dvdpara Kal 


as Aéynrat airav 7 pev dkurépa péon trary 8 7H | Bapurépa, 5 


30 


50 


10 


Stayevel Kal Ta TOV TEptexouevwr évduata Kal pnOnoerat 
atrav n pev dfurépa Atxavos 7 Se Bapurépa trapuyTdrn, det 
yap tous peragy péons re xal brarns Atyavdy Te Kal map- 
urdrny (h) atcOnjows rlOnow. Td 8 dftoby 7 ra toa bia- 
orjpara tots adrois évéuacw dpiterda } Td dvica érépors 
pdxerOar rots hawopévas éorl: 1d [re] yap tadryns xat 
mapuTams TQ tapuTdtns [wAeovdkis Troy pedgdeirar 7] 
(kal) Atxavod || weAgdetrac ror? tooy mart dvicovs Sri 8 
ovk évddxeras dt0 diacrnudtwr éfns KEeyuevwy Tots avrots 
dvopacw éxarepoy airav meptéxerOar havepdy, | elrep pr) 
pédAdot 6 pecos Sto efew dvduara. Ar7dov 8? cal emt rov 
avlcwy 76 dromoy: ov yap dSuvardv diapévovros tod érépov 
Tay dvopdtwy TO Erepoy kweiabat, mpds &AAnAG yap déreE- 
ktau' | [Bomep yap 6 rérapros amd ths péons tadrn mpds 
peony dA€yerat, oUTws 6 eyduevos ths péons Atxavods mpds 
péony Aé€yerat.| pds pev (ody tadrnv) tiv dsiatoplay 
tocaira. elpnodw. | 


2 yap conieci: 8 codd. clos ex alSos Ma 4 poe SH 
5 Aéynra| yévnra: H indrn 8 7 payee ixdry in ras. Mb 8 
supra lin. add. Me j#om.M. 8 40m.VSB n 8& Bapurépa 
(omissis dadrn 5¢) R, in marg. B 6 d:ayeveT Marquard : diapndver 
codd. 7 Atxavds Marquard : péon codd. wapurdrn | iwdrn 
sed wap ante v eras. M : érdry rell. g7restituitMarquard afo6@n- 
ow S 10 ois ante érdpors add. H II pdxerOau | cuvexerOa R 


éort ante rois davouévois ponit H re seclusi I2 wAeovdxis 

. 4 del. Meibom 13 ka} restituit Meibom wore peAwdeirar 
(B supta wore, et @ supra peAwdertra: scr.) Ma  — wore dv foov more de 
&vcov H 14 abrois supra lin. add. corr. B 17 Td postea 
add. Ma (ut vid.) 18 Aeyera: H 19 Gowep... Atxavds xpos 


peony Aéyera: seclusit Marquard irdrns H: ixdrn sed » post 7 eras. 

M: trdrny VBsed ixdryinmarg.B 20 Aéyera:in ras. Mb: deinde 

4 litt. eras. quarum extremae rq fuisse videntur ante wpbs Beony add. 

xalMc ~— a1: oby rabryy restituit Marquard 22 rocatvta) Tatra H 
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APMONIKQON STOIXEION p’ II. 50 


TIvxvov 38 AeyérOw péxpt Tobrov Ews dv ev rerpaxdpdo 15 
dia Tecodpwy cvpgdwvotvrwy tév dxpwv ta dv0 diacripata 
owrTebevra Tob évds AdtTw Témov Karéxyn. Terpaxdpdov 
d€ eloe dtjaipéoets e£alperol re Kal yudpisot abrat af elow 20 

5 els yropima Statpovpevar peyéOn Ssacrnpdtwov. Mia pev oby 
(rovrwy) rév diatpécedy eorw evappdvios ev Ff Td yey TuKvov 
juitovidy ore TO | de Aotrdv Sfrovov. pets 5& xpwparixal, 25 
} TE TOD padaxod xpeparos kal H Tod HytoAlov Kal 7 Too 
roviatov’ padaKod nev ody xpopards éort dialpeois ev 7H Td 

| Iomey tuxvov éx dvo xpw|parindy décewy edaxlotwyv avy- 30 
Kettat, TO d5& Aowroyv Svo péTpors perpetrar, Hutrovlo pev 
tpls, xpwparixh d& ducer dnag, dore perpetcba rpioly 
nttovlots Kat tévov tplre pépe daak gore 58 Tov xpapa- 
TUKGY TuKVGY éAaxtoTov Kat Atxavds abrn Bapurarn Tod || 
1p yévous rovrov. nytodlov d& xpwparos dialpects éorw ey 51 
| f 7d re wuKvdv jpiddrAudy ore rod [7’] évappovlov Kal tov 
dtécewy (éxarépa) éxarépas tov evappovlwy: dri 8 ear? | 
petCoy Td nuidAtoy muKvoy Tod padaKkod, padioy ocuvideiy, § 
TO prey yap evappovlov biécews Aclret Tovos elvat To Se 
20 xpwparuns. tovialoy 8& xpeparos dialpects éorw ev F 
TO ey toxvdyv @€ hut|rovlwy bvo0 octyKetrat TO 5é AotTOV Io 
Tpinuirdvidy éotw. Méxpr pev ody tavrns ris diaipécews 


ravom.R — 3 xaréyn ex naréxeaMb: naréxesS — Terpaxdpdov 


x.7.A. | in marg. “Opa TroAenatov éy ‘Apuovixots H 4 ante éfalperoz 
una litt. eras. M af} nat R 5 af espe dort 7a Siaipdbueva 
peyédn trav Siacrnudrwy HH Btaipolweva MVS 6 rotrwy addidi ~ 


tavom.H 8s:apécewy post dor: ponitH xvevdy in ras. Mb: puxpby R 


7 dtrovoy] post « litt. « eras. M 8 4 Tov rovtatov] } Tov supra lin. 
add. Mb: juroviou R 9 otvyom. R Io xa) ante d:dcewy 
add. R 12 tpets H St add. Mc: om. VBS _— ° dtdwres] es in 


ras. Mb: d:éo1s Va dnat Gore perpeicdas om. MVBSH dore 
.-- drat om. R tpioly jusroviots Kal révou rpirw wépe: in marg. Mb 


14 wuxvav R: wuxvdy rell. Atxavds] os in ras. Mb 16 7’ 
del. Marquard évappovtou] év add. Mb 17 éxarépa restituit 
Marquard (lac. 2 syllab. R) 19 révos post elya: ponit H 20 d:al- 


TUKVG 


peots | afp add. Mx in marg. Mb (?) Ve } évapuoy. paras. “— 
n 
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duerepo. xwotvrat of POdyyo., pera ratra 8 7 pev Tap- 
undrn péve, dueAjAvOE yap tov aris rémov, 4 38 | Atxavds 
kwetrar dleow évappdvov Kai ylyverat 76 Atxavod kal 
bnarns didornua toov TO Atyavod kal péons, dore pnKére 


ylyvecOat tmuxvoy ev ratrn tH dtaipéce. cupBalve 8 dua 5 


maverOat TO mu|Kvov curicrdpevoy ev TH TOV TEeTpaxdpdwy 
diarpéoes Kal dpyeoOar ytyvdpevov 76 didrovoyv yévos. Eliot 
8¢ bvo duardvov diaipéoets, 7} TE TOD padaKod Kat H Tod 
cuvrévov. padaxod piv ody eort diardvov dialjpecis ev F 
TO pev trdrns Kal tapundrns nytroviatdy éort, Td 5é wap- 
umdtns Kal Atxavod tpiev décewn evappovlwv, Td Se Atxavod 
kat péons tévre diécewy ovvrdvou de év 7 Td pay brdrys 
kal Ta|puTarns Hutroviatoy, Tav d& AoumGv Toviatoy éExdrepdy 
éorw. <Atxyavol pev ody eloiv &, pla évappdvws, rpets 
Xpwparixal kat dvo didrovor, doar wep ai || TGV Terpaxdpdov 
dtaipécers, tapumdrat d&@ dvo éAdrrovus, TH yap Hutroviala 
xp@ue0a mpds te Tas dvardvous Kal mpos thy Tod rovialov 
xp@paros dialpejow* rerrdpwv 3 otcoy napuTaray 7 ey 
évappdvuos ldla éort ris Gpyovlas, ai 5& tpets Kowal Tod 
re dtardvouv Kai Tod ypeparos. Tov 8 év TO rerpaxdpdo 
diacrnparwy 76 wey dnarns | Kal mapuTdrys TS TapuTdrns 
kat Atxavod 7 toov pergdeiras 7 Edarrov, pet(ov 3 ovdé- 
more. Ort pev ovv toov (havepoy éx ris évappovlov d.ac- 
pérews xal Tov ypwparexGy, Sri 8 EdXarrov éx pey Trav 
duarévwv) avepdv, éx 88 tév ypwopatidy otras dy tis 
katavoyoeiev, el tapumarny | wey AdBoe Tiv Tod padaKod 
2 adrjs Marquard: aibrijs codd. 8 dialpecis diardvou 
H 9 oty om. R Io ante jrovaioy 5 fere litt. eras. 
“ xXpaua fuisse) M éortom. R 12 xa) in marg. Mc: om. 
13 Toviaioy ex jmrrovialov Ma Toviaidy post éxdrepoy 

oh H 14 €...rérrapes in marg. Mb: om. R 15 Seas 
ex Soa Ma 16 mapunéras 5¢ rérrapes seclusit Marquard srapv- 
xdtns B: wapuyra (1’ suprascr.) S dvey M: Su0ty VS 19 ldla 


H : ®uos rell. 21 to wapurdrns om. R 23 pavepdy .. 
d:ardywy restituit Westphal 
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APMONIKQN STOIXEIQON Bp’ 


xpdparos, Atyavov 88 Thy (rod) rovialov' Kal yap at rovadrat 
dcarpéoets TGV TUKVGV eppedcis halvovra. Td 8 expedes 
yévour’ dy éx ris évayrias Anwews, et | Tis TapuTdTny yey 
AdBor Tihv jptrovialay, Avyavov 58 Thy Tod Nutodrlov xpd- 


5 MarTos,  TapuTdrny pev tiv Tov nusoAlov, Atxavoy be THY 


Too padaKxod xpwpaross dvdppooto. yap | palvoyra al 
roadrat diaipécers. Td 5 wapumdrns Kal Atxavod (7G 
Atxavod) cat péons Kal toov ped@deirat xal dvicov dppo- 
tépwss Toov pev év TS ovvrovwrépp diardvy, édar|rov 3 


10 ey waot Tots Aotrois, petCov 8 Grav (ris) AtxavG pev Tij 


ovvroverdtn Tay diardvev, mapyTary b& Trav Baputépwv 
rit Ths nptrovialas xphonrat. 


Mera 8% radra dexréov wept rod é€fs broryvndcarres 
mp&tov avroy Tov || tpdmoy cad’ dy dgwréov ro éfhs ap- 


rg opllev. “‘AmdAGs pev oy elmety kata THY ToD wéAoUs otow 


(ytnréov Td és Kat ody ws of els THY KaraTixvw|ow Bdré€- 
govres eloOacw drodiidvat rd ouveyés. exeivor pev yap 
ddtywpety halvorrat ris Tod péAovs dywyns' pavepov F ex 
Too mAnOovs rév éfjs Tiepévuv Siéoewv, [od yap 8d 


20 roaovrev | dSuvnOeln tis dv] wéxpe yap Tpidv 7) Pwvt ddvarar 


ovvelpews dor evar davepoy Sri rd é€fs ot ey rots 
édaxloros ott év rots dvloous obr ev (rots) toos det 
Cnrnréov d:actipacw, GAN’ axodov|Onréov ri pio. Tov 


I rob restituit Marquard 2 éupedcis] éxpedcis H éxperds | 
éxperdcis B: éupeats (x supra prius w« scr.) H 4 tptoarlov]} 
jpuortov M sed post uc: una litt. eras., Ar in ras. in qua romaft fuisse 
vid. Mc: jyrevialov VSBH 5 4}... xpéparos om. H se 
add. Mc Vb . 7 TS Atxavod restituit Meibom 8 pergdetras 
post dugorépws ponit H to tis addidi 11 Bapurépwy sag 
Bapurdvwy xnapuxdrn 8t rév Bapuyrdévwy ti) B: Bapurépwy in marg. 
12 xphonra: ex xphoera Ma 14 apopl(erbat 16 xa) odx 
&s of els rd in ras. Mb 17 diddva H 19 ob... dy seclusi 
ut glossema: od ydp supra lin. add. Mb 20 ay om. codd. praeter 
R tpiayv | twav B 21 guvelpew ex ouvhpev Ma (3) otr’ éy 
ex otre Mb 22 rots restituit Marquard 23 dxodov0doy H 
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pev oby axptBh Adyov rod ERs ottw padioy anododvat, Ews 
av ai ovv0éces trav dtactnpdtev arodobGow: Sri 8 ~are 

a“ “ n nm 9 A 4 3 5 
tt éfijs kai r@ wavredGs dmelpe pavepoy yévowr’ dv | did 
roucdsé twos énaywynjs. Tliavoy yap To pndev etvar 


didornua 8 peA@doivres els dmeipa réuvoper, GAN’ elval 5 


Twa péytotoy apiOuoy els dv Statpetrae rOy diacrnpdrov 
Exaotoy td | Tihs peAgdias. El 8% rodré dapyev Frov 
mavoy 7 kat dvayxatov elvat, djAov Gre of (rod) mpoetpy- 
pévov GpiOuod pépn mepieyovres POdyyo. é€fs GAATAwY 
éxovrat. Sdoxodor 8 etvat (rowotrwv) trav pOdyywr kar | 
otro. ols tuyxdvouey ex madawd ypapevor oloy n vat 
(xat) ) mapavynrn Kal of rovroi ovveyeis. 

"Exdpevov 8 dv ely 76 ddoploa té6 mpGtov Kai dvayxat- 
Orarov TOY cuvrewvdy||TwY Tpos Tas éupedets cvvbéces TOV 
Staoctnuarav. °Ev wavri 8 yéver amd tavtés POdyyou 51a 
trav éffs 76 pédos ayduevoy kat eri rd Bapd cat em rd | 6€d 
n Tov réraproy Trav é&fs ba Tecodpwv 7) Tov Téumrov ba 
névte ctppwvoy ap Bavérw, @ 8 dy pndérepa rovrwrv ocvp- 
Balvn, éxpedns Exrw obros apos Gxavras ols cvpBéByxer | 
douppove etvat cata Tovs elpnudvovs apiOuovs. Ov det 
8° ayvoeiv, ru ovx Ecrw avrapxes TO elpnudvoy mpds Td 
éuped@s ovykeicOat ra ovorjpara ex rév d.actTnpdTwv: 
ovdéy yap Kwdvet cupgw|voivrwv Trav POdyywr Kata Tovs 
elpnsévovs aptOuods expedGs Ta cvoTHaTa cvvecTavat, 

3 rg add. Mb: om. R gavepdy] avepoy S 5 rénvopey H 
6 tv)8S 8 xv0ayvrky H = row restituit Marquard spoe:pnudvov 


&piOuod Marquard : rpoeipnyévo: (xpoespn in ras. Mb) aépidu0ol MVS B: 
(of)ye elpnuévor dp6u0l R 10 rowbrwy restituit Marquard Il ¥ 


vhrn Westphal: qv re H: Fy rell. 12 xa) add. Marquard " 
rapavarn H (coni. Marquard): +7 rapavhry rell. of rovrois cuvexets 
R: f rovrots ovvexhs rell. 16 ray] rey H I7 Tov... Tov] 
rm ...7dH tev Marquard: 7@ codd. 18 aipgovoy S 
AauBavérw conieci: AauBdvera: codd. pndérepov Meibom ocup- 
Balye: H TQ éxpeArs (éx in ras.) Mb: éuueads in marg. B oftws 
H ols H: ép ols rell. 20 doupddvois H Sef H: om. rell. 
22 ovykeiobat] xiveirba: R 23 xwatocS = auppdvev syvrav H 


24 éxmeAds (€einras.) Mb: éupeadsR ocuveordva: H: cumordya rell. 
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APMONIKQN STOIXEION p’ IT. 54 


GdAAd Tovrov pr trdpxovros ovdey Ere ylyverat Trav AowTdv 
épedos. Oeréov ody rodro mpOrov eis | dpyns réfw od 20 
py brdpxovros avaipetrat TO Hppoopevov. "“Opowoy 8 éori 
Tovr@ Tpdmoy Tia Kal (7d) wept Tas TOY TeTpaxdpdwr pds 

5 GAAnAa Oéceiss det yap Trois rod avTod cvoTHwaros | TeTpa- 25 
xXopdats ecopuévors Svoty Odrepov brdpyew, } yap cuppwveiv © 
mpos GAAnAa, do8 Exactov éExdorw cvpdwvoy eivar Kad’ 
qv dymore TOV cvudwridy, (7) Tpds TO adbrd GuEgaveiv pr . 
ént rov | airév ténoy ovvexi, dvra © ovpdwrel Exdrepov 30 

1oatrav. “Eort 8 ovdé rotro avrapxes mpds TO elas Tod 
atrod ovoTiparos Ta Terpdxopda, mpoodetrat ydp Twev Kal 
érépwy wept Sv ev tots éxeira pn||Onoerat, GAN’ dvev ye 55 
rovrov mdvra ylyverat Ta AowTa Gxpnora. 


"Emel 8@ réy dtacrnparecxGy peyeOGv Ta pev Tov cvpdo- 

15 vev irot SAws ov | exew doxet Tdomoy GAN’ evi peyéber 5 
aplrOa, } TavTeAGs axaptaidy twa, Ta 88 Tév diaddver 
TOANG Hrrov robro wémovbe cal dia Tavras ras alrlas moAd 
padAov Tois TOY ovpdavev peyeOeot mioredver 7 aloOnots 10 
n Tots Tév biaddver: axpiBeotdrn 8 adv ety ds:addvov 

20 dtacriparos Aj is 7 51a cvuqevlas. "Edy pev ody tpoc- 

| TaxOj mpos TO do0évTt POdyyp AaBeiv emi 7d Bapd ro | 
| Bidbwvov ofov dlrovoy  GAAO Te rGv SuvarSv AnPOFvar 15 

Bea. oupgovlas, et 1d 6£d and tod S00évtos POdyyov An- 

I ovdéy om, R 2 &peros S 4 7d restituit Meibom 

wep) ras) ras wep) MVBS 6 3u0i MVBS 4) Fro H 

7 S06’ ex 86’ Mx: 360° VB 8 # restituit Meibom phy om, et 

7 abte téxy scrib. Marquard 9 ¢) 7g H 13 &xpiora H 

14 diacrnudreyB =e cupdvwy Meibom : cuppwndy codd. 15 dAws] 

SA in ras. Vb: &AAws M: awag@s Marquard Soxety in marg. B 

éy) conieci: éy codd.: 4 ef Marquard 16 plea conieci: Spiorat 

codd. ds:adpdvey S 17-19 wéAA@... Siabdvevy om. R 19 Tots 

ex ras vel ras in ras. Mb 3’ del. Marquard 20 7 in ras. Mb 

22 dS{rovoy] 3{ in ras. Mb. fuisse vid. 7: vel re: ofoy re rovoy in marg. 


23 éx) 8¢ 7d punctis post éx} V: 3é scripsisse vid. Mb, eras. 
Mc (?): éx) 3 7d S, B (sed punctis in marg. additis) 
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APISTOZENOT 


mréov TO da Tecodpwr, ctr ént rd Bapy Td ba TévTe, elra 


20 méAw émt ro | 6d To da Tecodpwr, etr’ emt rd Bapd rd 


bua wévre. Kal obrws orat 76 Slrovoy amd Tod AnpOévros 
pOdyyou elAnppévoy 76 emt rd Bapd. eay 8 emi rodvavrioy 


25 TpooraxOf AaBewv ro didpw|vor, évavrlws Tomtéoy THY TGV 5 


30 


56 


5 


Io 


15 


20 


cupddvev Anyi. Tlyverac 5 nal eay ard ovuddvov 
duacthparos TO Sidgwvoy apaipeOh 51a ocvppwvlas Kai Td 
Aowmév 81a ovudwrlas elAnupévov adaipelcOw | yap Td 
Sfrovoy and Tod da Tecodpwv (da) cvudavlas: dhArov by 
Sre of thy brepoxny weprexovTes 7 TO did Tecodpwy brepexet 
Tob birdvov ba ocvpdwvlas Evovrar mpds GAAHAOvs elAnp- 
Bevo trap||xovot pev yap of rod ba reoodpwv Spor cip- 
gwvo dd d& Tod d&urépou airay AapBdverar POdyyos 
ovppavos em Td 6€d da Teacdpwr, Ad S& Tod dy|POEvTOS 
repos émt ro Bapt dia wévre, (era mdAw ent rd dd dia 
tecodpwv,) etr axd rovrov érepos éml ro Bapy 5a wévte. 
kal wénrwxe TO TeAevTaloy GUudwvoy em tov d€brepoy TSv 
(rqv) trepoxny dpi(évrov, dor’ etvat palvepdv, Sri, dav ard 
avppovov diddwvoy adatpebi da ovpdwvlas, ~orar Kat 
TO Aoirov 81a ovpdwvias elAnppevov. 


IIdrepov & dp0ds trdxerrat rd bia Tecodpwv ev apf 
duo Tévwr Kal hulioeos, kara tévde Tov tpdtov eLerdoeey 
dv tis axpiBéorara: «lAnpOw yap 76 da Tecadpwv Kal mpds 
éxarépo Tov Spwv adoplobw dlrovoy 51a cuppwvias. dS7Hdrov 
67 Gre dvayxaioy ras | brepoxas toas elvat, emetdjmep Kat 


1 elra] efre H a er’ éw) B: clr’ éwi in marg. B: ef 7’ ém) S 7) 
31d wéevre | rd supra lin. add. Mb 4 90éyyosM VS _ rd del. Meibom 
7 ante daipedf7 una litt. eras. M: a: in ras. Mc: e in ras. Mb 
8 apnpelo Ow Ml VS: apnphodw BR 9 roi] tis H d:d restituit 
Marquard 11 8:rdvov] post, litt. aeras. M: d:ardvou B I2 yap 
om. B 8po:] oc in ras. Mb: ép80l R, B in marg. 15 elra... 

Tecodpwy restituit Meibom 17 tov Meibom: 7d codd. 18 rhy 
restituit Meibom Ig auupévous H didgwvoy] dia in ras. Mb 
24 dlrovoy Meibom : ovupwvoy codd. 
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APMONIKQON STOIXEIQN —InS6 


toa dx’ towy apipynrar. pera 58 rodro ro 7d b£trepor 4t- 
tovov én 76 Bapt dplCovre 81a recodpar elAnddw emt 7d 
6f3, TG be Td Baptrepov Slrovoy ent rd | df splCovre 25 
elAjpOw Erepoy dia tecodpwv én ro Bapt. davepdv by 
5 St. mpos éxatépm tov dpi(dvrwy To yeyovds stvornya dvo 
auvexeis Exovrat Keluevar trepoxal &s dvayxaioy | tras 30 
elvar d1a Ta EutrpooOer eipnpeva. Tovrwy 8 otrw mpoxare- 
oKevacpévey Tovs axpous Tov apiopevey POdéyyav eri rh 
aloOnow énavaxréoy: ei pev oty gavyoovra diddwvor, 
| 10 dpAov Sre ovK Eorat Td bia Tecodpwv Svo Td||\vwv Kat juioeos, 57 
ef 58 cupdwrycover ba wévre [récoapa,| dfAov sre dvo 
Tovey Kat nhuloeos Eora TO 51a Tecodpwy. 6 pev yap 
Baptraros réy clAnppévor | POdyywr 51a Teoodpwv HppdoOn 5 
ctppwvoy th 76 Baptrepoy dlrovoy émt 1d. 6&b splCovrt, 
13 Toy 3° d€vraroy t&v elAnupévon POdyyov ba wévTe oup- 
| BéBnxe ovppwvety 7G Baputarm, core | Tis trepoyjs 10 
ovens rovialas re xal els toa dinpnuevys Sv éxdrepov huurd- 
vudy Te Kal trepox?) [pev] Tod bia recodpwv éotiy irép 7d 
| Sirovoy, SjAov Sri wevre Hyutrovloy ocupBalver 7d bia Tec- 
20 cdpwp | elvas. “Ort 8 of rod AnPOévros cvaorHparos Axpou 15 
ob ovppwrjcovow AAV ovpqavlay 7 Thy ba névte, Sddvov 
ovvidety: *mpGroy pev otv Sri thy Sia Tecodpwev ov cup- 
gwvotoe xaravonréov, | éneidnmep mpos TH AnPOévTt e& 20 
: dpyijs 8a recodpwy trepoxy mpdoKerrat eg’ Exdrepa: ered” 
(25 Ort THY bid Macey oix evdexerar cypwvlay detKTéov. 76 


~ 


re 

3 Td Baptrepoy|ry} 0m. R= Baptrepov VaR: Baptrovoy MVbSB 
3idrovoy R 4 €repov H: Erepos rell. 6 nxelueva: conieci: xal uh 
ty ai codd.: nal ph pla af Marquard 1 "pokarackevacpéevwy B : 
wpocxarerkevacuévey H. 8 dpifdvrwy M (sed (dvr in ras. Mc) RH: 
épraopayv Va: wpiopévay Vb rell. 10 5ndnAovér: B II cuude- 
yhowo: M téacapa del. Marquard 15 8’] résoapa MVSB: 
vtéraprov R 16 cudwreiy S 17 Sinpnuevns ex Sinpnuevav 
Mc: Sinpnuévny VBS 18 yey seclusit Marquard 19 tpt- 
toviatwy H treccdpwy Meibom: wréyre codd. 20 oi] 4S 
25 decréoy Marquard: Aexréoy codd. 
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30 


58 


yap -éx tév trepoxdv ytyvopevoy péyeBos edarrév éori 
durdvou, ehdrrovt | yap trepexer TO bua recodpwv 7H Tdve 
Tod durdvov' ovyywpetra: (yap) mapa mdvTwv Td bua Teo- 
cdpwy petoy pev elvat dv0 révwv Edarroy de rpiGv, Gore | 
may TO mpoocKeluevov TO bia Tecodpwv Edarrdv éore Tod 81d 5 
névre: cavepov (83) Ste Td ovyxeluevoy é€ at’rav ovK dv 
ein 51a Tacdy. el 5¢ cvpdovodcow oj axpo Tov Andbevrev 
POdyyov pel(w pev || cunqavlay ris bia recodpey édAdTTo 
52 ris bia TacGy, dvayxatoy avrovs bia révte THpdaveiy: 
TovTo yap éort pdvoy péyeBos ciudwvov pera&d Tob dui | 10 
Tecodpwv kal rod dia tacdp. 


2 8irdévov) post. una litt.eras.M  éAdrrom] ZAarrovR = bardpxer H 


3 dlrovov ex 8irrdvov Mc: 8irrdévou S &AAG ante cvyxwpetra: ins. 
Marquard yap addidi 5 7g] roM VBS 6 53> restituit 
Marquard : 8 H: om. rell. Io rovrov H obudwvoy | inter y 


et o una litt. et in w acc. eras. M Te post peragd rod add. 
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APISTOZENOY APMONIKQN 
STOIXEION IY 


Ta éffs rerpdxopda 7H ovv|fjrra: 7 di€Cevetar KadreloOw 

d? ovvadi pev ray dvo rerpaydépdav Efijs pehodovpévwy 

épolwy xara oxiya POdyyos 9] ava pécor xowds, did cevéts | 

3 grav dvo0 rerpaydpdwy és perodorvpévwy dspolwy Kara 

5 OXua Tovos 7 ava pécov. “Ori dvayxaioy érepov aérepov 

ouuBalvew trois éfjs rerpaxdpoots, pavepoyv éx Tav bmoKet- 

Mévov: | of wey yap réraprot tov é&fs bid tecodpwv ovpgao~ 

voovres avvapijy Tomoovow, of dé || mwépmro bia wévre 

| diddevéy. Sef 8 Erepov aérepov rovtwy imdpyew rots 

| x Odyyots, Sore kal rots éfis rerpaydpdois dvayxaioy Erepov 
| Tov elpnpévor trdp|xew. 

"Hdn dé res Hadpynce tov dxovdvrwv Tepl rod ELjs* mp@Tov 

pev xaOddov rl mor éort rd éffs, éxerra amérepoy Kata eva 

pdvov ylyverat tpdtmov 7) Kara mAclovs, tplirov 8 el tows 

15 duddrepa tatr’ éorly éfms ra te ovvnppéva Kal Ta dre 

Cevypéva. Ipds 89 radra rowdrol rwes edéyovro Adyou 

xaOcddov ratra elvat covoThpara ovvex7 Ov of Spor Hroe éfns 


2-4 Sray... Sray dbo] erat 8 re, 7’ dy supra lin. add., re corr. in dvo, 
et ve inscr., reliqua in marg. Mc: om. V B, R (sed ‘ postea alieno loco 


interponuntur’ v. Herwerden) a-5 8re pro gray dto leg., éfijs 
«2. OXAua om. S 5 wérepoy om. H 1 rérapto B: 8 rell. 
ovundevey dvres H 9 def Meibom: rf codd. 12 rdde post 
étjs add. H 14 pdévoyv Mc (supra lin.), RH: SpvMBS — tpdrov] 
tpée e corr. V xara om. H 3° ef Marquard: 8 codd. 
me H: 8 rell. toourdy B I] ovorhwara eX guoThpa 
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APIZSTOZENOYT 


eloly 7} | éradAdrrovow. tod 8 é&fs vo rpdmor elol, Kat 
6 pev (xa? dv tO rod dfvrépov cvornparos Bapurépw Spe 
xowds éorw 6 tod Bapurépov cvoTiparos Spos) d&vrepos, 6 
&° €repos xa’ dy 6 rod é€urépov cvorjpatos Bapirepos Spos 
éfijs ori tO rod Bapyrépov ovornparos dfvrépw bpm. Kara 
pev ody Tov | mpérepoy Trav Tpdrwy TéTOV TE TWOs KoOWwVEl 
Ta tay é&fs terpaydpdwv cvorypara Kai Suod eorw ef 
dvaykns, xara 8 tov Erepoy Kexopiotat dm’ ddAdAnAwY Kal 
Suora dvvarat yl) yverOat ra eldn Trav rerpaxdpdwy" Todro be 
ylyverat révov ava pécov TeOévros, dAAws 8 od. ote Svo 
retpaxopsa Suota tovadra ovpBalvew é&s GdAAnAwY eivat 
Sv frot tévos ava | pécov early 7 of Spor emadrAdrrovow. 
aote Ta éffs Terpdxopda Suora dvra 7} ovvnppéva dvayxaiov 
elvar 7 SeCevypéva. Paper de dSeiv trav éjs retpaydpdav 
qrow &mAGs pydey el|jvar dvd pécov rerpdxopsov 7) pq 
ayopowv. Toy pev ov cpolwy Kar’ eldos Terpaxdpdwy ov 
TlOerat dvduovov ava péoov terpaxyopdov, trav 8 dvopolwv 
pev | é&js & ovdey ridecOar dvvardy ava pécov Terpaxopdov. 
"Ex 5@ rév elpnpévor gavepdy St. ra Gpyoia kar’ eidos 
TeTpdxopda Kara v0 Tpdmovs Tovs elpnuevous EES GAATACOY 
TeOnoeral. | 

’Aotvberov 8 ott didornpa 7d bmd Tay ébAs POdyyov 
meptexduevov. el yap é&qs of wreptexovres, obdels exAysTdvet, 
pH exAuyurdvev 8 ovk éutecetrat, wy eunlarev 8 od brac- 


pnoet, § d& py dvalpeow exer ovd? civOecw | eer Tay yap 
1 eiolyin ras. Ma: om. VBS éwadAdrrovaety ex éreAarrovery Mb 
(ut vid.) 2 xaé’.. . 8pos restituit Meibom 3 dttrepoy B 
. 4 ékurépov om. B 6 rpéxrwy Marquard: dpav B: Spey rell. 
Kowwvovow H 7 Suoid Meibom: dyduota codd. éoriy om. H 
1x ante duoa 2 litt. eras. M rotavta Marquard: ratra codd. 
oupBalye: B 13 4] ¥roa. H 15 4 uh Meibom: el ud ef wp), B: 
el pd rell. 16 dyduotoy Meibom : 8uotoy codd. 17 rlec@a: H 
dvéporov Meibom: 8poroy codd. 17 taév 8... Terpdxopdor 
om. R 18 rlOec6a: ex ridera: Mc: ridera: rell. 19 5¢] 3) H 
22 diuacrhuara R 25 S:alperw ex dialpnow vel vice versa M 
ee] & B ; : 
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APMONIKQN STOIXEION y 


TO ovvOeroy &k Tie pepov earl civOeroy els Gmep Kat 
dtatperdv. Tlyverat 82 xal rept rodro 76 mpdBAnua wAdyy 
da THY Trav peyeOGv Kowdryta Toidde Tiss Bavpacover yap | 
m&s tore TO dlrovoy dovvberov 6 y’ éort duvardv duedctv els 
rdévovs 7} TGs Tddw Tor éotiy 6 tévos dovvOeros Sv y éort 
duvarov els B00 Hutrdvia SieActy: Tov avrov 5& Adyov A€youce 
kat | wept rod nustrovlov. Tlyverat 8 abrois 7 dyvoa mapa 
TO pn) ovvopay Sri Tév diacTnpatiKGy peyeOGv Evia Kowa 
tuyxdve. dvra ovvbérov te Kal dovvOérov dvactjparos* 51a 
yap ravrny rHy | alrlay od peyébet diacriparos Td dovvOerov 
GAAG Tos TEpiexovet POdyyots addpiorar Td yap dlrovoy 
Grav pev dpllwar péon Kal ALyavds, dovvOerdv éorw, Bray 
dé don xal maputdrn, civ||Oerov- b0 Srep papev odx ey 
Tots peyébeot Trav S:actnpdtwv eivat Td dovvOerov GAN’ év 
Tots TEptéxovot POdyyors. | 7 

"Ep 88 rats tov yerdv d:adopais ra rod 81a Tecodpwv pépn 
pova xwetrat, [rd 8 Brov ris Sialedews axluynrdy éotw.] 
wav pev yap diujipnto Td hpyoopevov eis cvvadyy te Kat 
didcevéw, 5 ye cvvéotnxen | ex mAEdvwn 7 évds TeTpaxdpdov. 
"ANN 7 pev ovvadiy éx (rGv Tod 81a) Treoodpwr pepov 
povev [dovv0érav] ctyxerrat, dor’ e& dvdynns év ye ravrn 
TQ TOD d1a Teacdpwv pdva pépy KuNnOnoerar 7 de didCevéts | 
Wow Exet apa tatra roy révov. eav ody detx OF Td Troy 


I post xa) ras. M 2 &Sialperov VS = 8 Marquard : 8% codd. 
4 xdéxore H actvOer ov Ma, sed oy supra Ger et acc. et spir. add. 
Mc & y’ conieci: om. VSB: %y rell. 5 wes post wdAw 
ponitH wdaw) w ras. in Mc: rdaa VS 6 éorly post duvardy 
ponit H 3¢ Marquard: 8% S: 852 85 rell. 12 dpl(ove: B 
13 post odyberoy in unc. quad. GAA’ ey rois wepiéxove: POdyyos S 
17 7o8 ... éorw seclusi 19 dicit Marquard ‘ post $ una litt. 
eras. quae y fuisse vid. M’: sed ego quidem ye fuisse suspicor. 
Quod si legitur, tum certe verborum translatione nulla opus est: 
neque, si omittitur, ordinem librorum mutare velim verba$... 
rerpaxdpsou post jpuocnévoy ponit Meibom 20 Tey Tov dia addidit 
‘Westphal aI pdévov H dovvOérwy seclusi a3 tye 
Meibom: yo codd. wapa TavTa] rap2 post rare eras. et supra 
lin. add. Mc Taira mapa VBS vo supra lin, add. Mb (?) 
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APISTOZENOT 


Tis SiacedEews pn Kwovpevoy ev tats Trav yevaGv d:adopais, 
djAov Gre Aclrerar ev adtois Tots rot ba Tecodpwv pepert 
Thy kanow evar. “Eore 8 6 | pev Baptrepos r&v (rév) 
Tévoy TeptexdvTwv O€UrEpos TOY TO TeTPAXOpdoY TEpLEXOVT WY 


To Baptrepov Tov ev rH diaced£er xeipevwv [dpolws 8°] Fy 5 


(8°) [kat] obros axtynros év rats rév yevGy diadpopais: 6 8 | 
dfurepos tov (rov) révoy nepiexdvrwv Bapitepos TGV Td 
rerpdxopdev Teptexdvtwy Td dfvrepoy rév év TH diacedfer 
keeevev: duolws 8 hv kat otros dxiynros év rats Tov yevov 
dvadopais. “Qor’ ered) | pavepdy Ste of roy tévoy Tepte- 
xovres dxlyyntol elow éy tais rév yevav dadopais, djAov Gre 
Aebrour’ dy adra Ta Tod ba Tecodpwy pépyn pdva KwetcOa 
év tais elpnpevats Saopais. || 

"Ep éxdoty 88 yévet tocadra éorw dovvOera (ra) mAciora 
doa év TO Oca Twévre. lay pev yap yévos frou év ovvadh 
BeAgdetrar 7H ev diaced£er, xaddwep | Eumpoadey cipyrat. 
dédextac 8 7H ev ovvady éx Tay Tod ba Tecodpwv pepGv 
povey ovyKemern, 7) Se Sidcevéis @v mpoorWeioa TO td.ov 
didornua, rotro 8 éoriv 6 révoss mpoorebevros dé | Tod 
Tovouv mpds Ta TOO Sa Teoodpwy pépy TO did TévTE Tup- 
mAnpotrar. “Qor’ etvar pavepoy Sri, éredynmep ovdey Tov 
yevov évdéxerat xara play xpdéav Aap Bavdpevov ex TAEWVYOV 
dowOérwy cvvre|Ojvat tov év To dia wevTE dvTwY, [d7jAOV 


2 toisom. VBS 3 roy restituit Marquard 4 Tévoy 

5 wepiexdytay post Bapvrepoy ponit H dpolws 5° et nal 

seclusit, et 8’ addidit Westphal 7 toy restituit Marquard 
Baptrepos .. . weptexdyrwy in marg. Mc: om. VB: rédyoy meptexdvTay 
7) 7d Bapirepoy dturepoy tay dy rH 8. S 8 wepiéxorvrwr 
post rd éfvrepoy ponit dtbrepoy ex Bapvrepoy Mb: Baptrepoy B 
10-13 Sor’... elpnuévais diapopats om. R 1o 87 supra lin. add. 
Mc: om. VBS 12 Aelwoir’| mor’ Rs wvetrar B 14 Ta 
addidi 16 Euxpoabey om., et xpdrepoy post elpnra: add. H 


~ 18 pdvwy Meibom: péyy codd. ey xpoorOeioa Conieci: %uxpoober 


veOeioa codd.: xpoori@eioa Marquard 22 AauBdvouey B in 


marg. 23 év7@ ex ex Trav M: ék ray VSB djjAoy Sri seclusit 
Marquard 
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APMONIKQN STOIXEION 7 Ill. 62 


Sri] ey éxdorw yéver rocatra éorat Ta wAEioTa dotvOera Soa 
év tO bia Teévre. 
Tapdrrew 8 elwOev evlovs xal év rotro rh mpoBAjpare 
mOs TA TACioTa | mpooriBerat Kat da rl ovy GTAGs delxvuTat, 20 
5 Ste éx rocovrwy aovvbérwy Exactov Tv yevav ovvéotnKeEv 
doa éoriv éy TS bia wévre. pds obs ratra Aéyerat, Sre 
€€ edarrdvay dovbérwy éorat m0” éxajoroy tév yevev 25 
| ovyKeluevoy éx tAeidver 8 ovdérote. Ata tavrynv dé tiv 
: airlay rotro aro mpérov dnodelkvurat, Gre ov évdéxerau ex 
10 TAEWvwny dovbérav ovvreOivat TV ye|vGv ExacTtov 7} Soa ev 30 
T®@ 51a wévre rvyyaver dvra. Ore Se wal e€ éxarrdvey Tore 
ouvreOjoerat Exacrov airéy, év rots éreira delxvurat. 
Tluxvoy 8& mpos tuKv@ ob pedwde?||tar 0668’ Sdov obre 63 
pépos avrod. SuyByoerar yap pyre rovs rerdprovs TS bid 
15 TEcodpwy cvipwveiy pnre Tors wéumTovs TO bid TévTE’ ot 
dé obrw Kelpevor | rav POdyywv Expedrcis Foay. Tov dé TO 5 
dlrovoy meptexdvTwy 6 pev Baptrepos d€brards éore muKVOd 
6 3 dftrepos Baptraros: avayxatoy yap év rH cvvady Tov 
muKvav da Tecodpwr cvue\pwvotyrav dvd wécoy avTa&y 10 
ao KetoOar 7d Slrovovy, woavras 8 xal Trav ditdvev dia 
Tecodpwv ovppwvoivtwv dvayxatoy éy pév@ KeicOat TO 


I ouvyOerd R 30a éy rp om. R 3 elwey] vy postea add. M 
4 was in marg. Mb 5 ovykeluevdy éorw ante éxacroy add., et 
ouveorncey om. H 7 tora rod’ om. R: gara: x00’ Exagvroy om. V 


dor) post yevéy add. R, Mc (supra lin.) post yevay add. cuveornnds 
Soa dorly dv TO 51a wévre. mpds obs Adyera: ri et drarrdvwy dovvOérwy 
sav yevav SBVb in marg., nisi quod ovveornxds om. Vb, rav yevar 
om. Vb, ray om. S 1o #eras. M: om. VSBH 14 reais 
Marquard: 8’ in marg. Mc, S: om. Va: réocapas rell. 76) 7oH: 
post rw litt. y eras. M: ray VB 15 wéurrouvs Marquard: wévre 
codd. 7@ add. Mc: om. VS of 8¢| od’ H 16 post 
otra litt. o eras. M expects EX eupercis Mc: éupeacis VBS 
37 Baptrepos Marquard : Baptraros codd. étéraros ... Baptraros 
om. R 18 Baptrepos B, sed in marg. Baptraros 20 KetoOat 
om., et elya: post 3frovoy add. H To) rev VS d¢om. S post 
wal add. év ri ovvapf iin marg.Mc, rf cvvapi R _—rd. ante 3:0. reoodpwv 
_add. H aI post rd litt. y eras. M: roy VSB 
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APISTOZENOT 


moxvoyv’ Tovtwv 3 otrws éxdvrwy dvayxaioy | évadAd€ rd Te 
mukvov Kat To dlrovoy KetcOat, dote SHAov Sri 6 pev Bapd- 
repos TGV TEpiexdvTwv TO Sirovoy é£braros otras Tod em Td 
Bapd xetpévov truxvod, 6 8 ddrepos rod ent rd db | xetmévov 


mvuxvod Baptratos of 5& roy révoy Tneptéxovres Guddrepol 5 


elow tuxvod Bapvraro, rlOeras yap 6 révos év rH diaced$er 
peta£y Towvrey Tetpaxdpdwv & of meptéxovres Baptrarol 
eloe | wuxvotd> t20 rovrwy de Kal 6 révos Teptexerat. 6 pev 
yap Baptrepos r&v (rév) révoy Tepiexdvtav d&vTEpds Cort TOV 
TO Baptrepoy tv Tetpaydpdwv Tepexdvtov, 6 8% d&vTEpos 
tap (roy) révoy TreptexovTwy Balptrepds éort Tay 7d fdrEpov 
TGV Terpaxdpdwv TreptexdvTwv, dor elvat dqAov sre of Tov 
tévoy TEptéxovtTes Bapvraro. Ecovtat TuKvOD. 

Avo 8¢ dfrova éfijs ob reOjoerat. TiOé||cOw yap axo- 
Aovdjoe 37) TH pov dkvrépw Sirdv@ avxvdv emit rd Bapd, 
dfuraros yap hv muxvod 6 émt rd Bapd splCwy ro dfrovor: 
T@ Se Baputépw dSijrdvm emi 7d dfb axodrovOjoe. wuKvdr, 
Baptraros yap hv wuxvod 6 ént 1d d€b dplCwv rd dlrovor. 
Tovrov 5¢ ovpBalvorvtos dvo0 tuxva és TeOnoera: TovTov 
be expedods dvros éxpedts Eorar | cal ra dv0 dfrova éfijs 
Tl0ecOat, 

"Ep Gppovla 5¢ xat ypdpare d00 tonata és od reOjoerat. 
TiWécOw yap ent ro df0 mpGrov: dvayxatov 5h elnep éoriv 

I évadAdg] acc. add. et postea 2 litt. eras. Mc: évaaadta: VBS (sed 
évaAAdé in marg. B) 2 Baptrepos Marquard: Baptraros codd. 
4 Tov éx) 7d dt) Kesuévou xuxvov in marg. Mc: om. VSB 5 wunvow 
om. R Baptraros Marquard: Baptrepos codd. -of} 6 B 
1 rowdroy B & Ma, sed dy suprascr. Mc: wy R —-wepiéxovres 
ex repioxdvres Mc 9 Baptrepos Marquard: Baptraros codd. 
voy restituit Marquard stdévay R= wepiexdvrwvy om. R Io 73 
supra lin. add. B: om. S Baptrepov Marquard: Baptraroy codd. 
tay rerpaxcpdswyv| ray supra lin, add. Mx: om. VS Il roy 
restituit Marquard (legit H) 12 rv rer.) réy supra lin. add. 
Mx: om. VaS 14 dfrova] post : litt. a eras. M: 8idrova VBS 


18 d:oplfwv R 20 éxueréo Oat supra € acc. eras., r suprascr. et 
in marg. experts fora: add. Mc: experts fora (és Zor e corr.) Vb 


o— 


5 


katom.H &s&drovaM VS 22 évapudvua S 23 8h) 88 VSB 
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APMONIKOQN STOIXEION y Ill. 64 


éupedrs 6 tov mpooredévra tévor | dplCwv POdyyos émt rd 15 
8& ovudwveiv fro. TG rerdpte Tay éffis ba Tecodpwr 7 
TS wépnto 51a wévre pnderépov (88) rovTey atts ovp- 
Balvovros dvayxatoy éxpedg elvar. Sre F ob ovp|Bnoerar 20 
5 pavepdy’ évapudvios pey yap ovca 7 Atxavds réocapas 
TOvovs amd TOD mpocAnPOevros apéeter POdyyos rérapros Sv, 
Xpwparixy 8 elre padaxod xpoparos €l6” jyuwodloy pet|(ov 25 
adéfer Sidornua rod 5a wévre, rovialov 5é yevouévy did 
| mévre ouppwrnoe TH TpocdAnpbévre POdyyy. od eeu SE 
x0 ye, GAAG Frou Tov Téraprov 8a Teccdpwv cvpdevely fh Tov 
) méunrov Sia mévire. Totrwy 8 oddérepov ylyverat, dare 30 
pavepor, Sre expedrrs Errat 6 rov mpocdAnpdévra révor éplCov 
POdyyos ém ro 6&. "Ent 52 76 Bap riOéyevor 76 devrepov 
roviatoy didrovoy romoet TO || yévos, Sorte ShAov Sri év 65: 
| 1§ Gppovlg xat xpépare ov reOjoerat 800 roveaia éfjs. "Ev 
| dcardvm Se rpla roviata éffs reOnoerat, tAElw 8 od 6 yap 
TO TéTaprop | rovtatoy dpl(wy POdyyos obre TH Terdpry 51d 5 
Tecodpwy otre TO TéumT bua TévTE TYUHwVITEL. 
| °"Ep 76 adt@ 5& yéver rodr@ dbvo0 Hysroviaia éfijs od Te- 
20 Oncerar. Tr0écOw yap | mpGrov ent rd Bapd rod imdpxov- 10 
Tos nuttovlov Td mpooteOey nuerdvioyy ovpBalver by Tov 
éplCovra POdyyov 6 tpooTeOev Hyuutdvioy pare TS TeTdpre 
da Tecodpwy cupgwveiy unre TS néularo did wévre. obtw 15 
I eupeadhs ex exueahs Mc: éxpeads VS, B (sed in marg. éupedrs) 
3 Tey ante 8:4 r&vre add. R pnd érépeo rovro ex und’ érépw robrw 
M: und érépy trotreg VSB $¢ restituit Marquard abra@y ex 
avtgé Mc abr@ post ovpBalvovros ponit H 6 éodte: B (sed 
| épéte: in marg.) 10 GAA’ Hrot ex dAAa ro deinde 2 litt. eras. Mc: 
GAAa roovTo VBS: 4AAa roy in marg. B _réraprov| 8S Ir 3 
| in marg. Mc: om. VBS 13 éw) rd dtd ew) rd dé% (cum punctis 
sub éx) 7d of) altero) B debrepoy rovracov Ma, sed B supra Sebrepoy 
et a supra rovtaioy add. Mc 17 room. H 19 tpuroviaia| 
toviaia VS B et Ma, sed 4 supra lin. add. Mc vl@era: in marg. 
B,R 2I utrovalov B 8m H: 8¢ rell. a2 7rd 


supra lin. add. Mc: om. VBS 23 cuudaveiy post dia wévre 
ponit H 
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APISTOZENOT 


pev ovv éxpedns €orat rod Hpycroviatov 4 Ogots. eday 8 ent 
TO fv TEOH TOD UadpxovTos, xpGpa Cora, Sore SHArov Ere 
éy divardve dv0 iyurovaia ob TreOnoerat éfjs.—Mlota pep | 
ovy tov douvbéror dtvarat toa éfns TiWecOat Kal wéoa Tov 


dpwO.ov xai wota tovvavrloy wérovOev anAGs ov duvdpeva 5 


rl0ecOa toa dura éfis, SéSecxrar wept 5¢ tév dvicwy viv 
Aexréop. | 

IIvxvoy pev oy mpos dirdéve nat emt ro Bap kcal én rd 
df rlOeras. Adecxrat yap év TH ovvadph evadrAd€ riOepeva 
ratra ra diacripara, mote dfAov Sri éxdrepov éxarépov 
kat émt rd Bapy Kat | emi to dfd reOnoerat. 

Tovos 3 apds Sirdve emi 7rd 6€% pdvov rlOerar. Tt- 
Oéc0e yap émt rd Bapt cupByoera dy alarew ent Thy 
airiy tdow df¢ral|rdy te muxvod Kal Baptrarov, 6 pay yap 
70 dlrovoy éxt ro Bapv Spilwv d&draros Fv TuKvod, 6 8e Tov 
tovoy éxi TO dfv Baptraros. rovrwy 8& ainrdvrwy | ext 
THY a’Tny Tdow dvayxatoy vo tuKva tlOecOa. Tovrov 3° 
éxpeAovs GyTos avayxaioy Kal Tévoy éxt ro Bapd dcroviatov 
Experd elvas. 

Tévos 5¢ mpos auxv@ ent rd Bapd | wdvov rifera. Tt- 
6éc0w yap éat rovvavriov: cupBycerar 8) 16 adTo TdAW 
advvaroy, émt yap thy aiTiy tdow dkuTards Te TuKVOD 
meceiras Kat Bapvraros, ore d00 wuKva rlOecOar éfijs. 
tov|rov 8 dvros éxpeAots dvayxaioy cal thy tévov Oéow 
THY emt rd d€0 Tod mUKVOD expeAR elwas. 


I éupedts MVB Tov Hptroviatoy post 7 ponit H 5 durdueva 
MH: Surdueéa rell. 6 Stom. R 8 +d Bapd] rd supra lin. 
add. Mc (?): om. S wal éx) rd Bapv post nad éx) 7d ot) ponit H 
10 87: H: om. rell. 12 r@ ante dirdvy add. R 13 ro 0m. B 
oupBhoera| Bhoera in ras. Ma 15 dpl¢ea S 17 avrhy supra 
lin. add. B xiuxva B 18 rdvoy Meibom: rovroy codd. 
Siromeatou expert eX Sirromatoy exuedAhs Mc: Serovtatoy exueAhs VSB 
21 él supra lin. add. B To abtd post wdAw ponit H 22 a’rhy 
in marg. add. B weceiras post Bapvraros ponit H 24 Ttdvou 


Meibom: rovrov codd. 
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"Ep d:ardve 82 révou ed’ Exdrepa Hpirdvioy ob pehodetrat. 
Lup Pncerar yap | unre rovs rerdprovs ray fis ua Teaco dpwv 
ovupgdoveiy pre tous méprrovs ba wévte. Avo dé Tévwv 
7} Tpi@y tpurdviov ed? éxdrepa peAwdeirary cvpphwvycover 
5 yap 7} ot réraproe 81a reood|pwv 7 of méumrot bid Terre. 
[Awd ttrovlov pep emt rd 6% bV0 ddol Kat émt rd Bapd 
dv0,| dad 5& Tod durdvov S00 pev emt rd 6£v, pia 8 em rd 
Bapd. Aégdecxrar yap eat pev ro | 6€d tuxvdy reOewevov 
Kat Tévos, wAclovs && rovrwy ovK Ecovtat dd0t amd TOU 
10 elpnuévov diactyparos emt ro dfv° [emt 8 rd Bapy TreKvdr 
povov,]| Aelnerat pev yap Trav dovvbérwy 7d dlrovoy udvoy: || 
d00 52 Slrova éfijs ovcére rlOerar. adore dSHjAov Gre Sv0 povat 
6d0t éxovrat a6 Tob Sirdévov ent rd dE0" emt 8 76 Bapd pla: 
déderxra ydp, Sre obre Slrovov | npds durdvy reOjoerat obre 
15 TOVOS émt TO Bapv Sirdvov, Hore Aelmerat TO TuKVdY. havepov 
53) Ste dd Sirdvov emt pev 76 6&0 Bo 6dol, 7 ev emt Tov TévoV 
9 8 éxt ro TuKvdv, emt de 7d Bapd pla, H emt | Td wuKVOD. 
"Amd uxvod 8 évaytiws ém pev rd Bapd dvo ddoi, ént 
de rd d&d pla. Adderxrac yap amd wuxvod éxi 76 Bapd df- 
20 Tovoy TeOeysevoy Kat Tdvos: rpirn 8 ovK | éorat ddds, 
Aelwerat piv yap Trav dovvOérwv rd tuKvdv, d0o0 S€ TuKVa 
éfijs od riOerat, ore diAov Srt povat Sto 6dot Evovrar amd 


t diardvouM VBS __ rdvov Meibom: réve@ codd. 2 oupBhoera 
Marquard : ovpweoetra: codd. 3 oundwvew in marg. add.B ray 
és post wéurrovs add. H 5 prius 4] fro H 51a recodpwv ex 
3: rerdprov Mc: 8 rerdprov VSB 6 ’Awd ... 5vo seclusi 
pty] ob nev S dbo 680) ex S00 8 of Mc: 800 8 of VSB ka) in 
marg. Mc kal éx) rd Bap)... pla 8’ om. VSB 7 amd 8¢ rot 
dirdvou ... éx) 7d Bapv in marg. Mc 8 3d ante déd5eura: add. 
VbSB yap add. Mc: om. VSB TeOetuéevoy] réOnra: R: 
T:Oéuevoy H Io éw) ... udvoy Supra lin. in marg. superiori 
add. Mc: om. VBS 11 8lrovoy (post ¢ litt. a@ eras.) M: d:d- 
tovoy VBS 13 af ante d30) add. H 14 87 otre} dre 
ovdty H: 8r: odd3t MV BS 15 gavepdy 54 Marquard: edpoy 
3é codd. 17 play MVBS 19 wuxvov ex df) Mc: 6&0 VBS 
20 riOéuevov H 22 ob riOerat... Bapd. ériom. R dvo post 
650) ponit S 650i post @covra: ponit H 
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Ill. 67 APISTOZENOY 
muKvod ext rd Bapy. ént 32 ro 6ft pla ) émt rd dlrovov: 


a0 ovre yap | muKvoy mpos wuxv@ rlOerat obre révos emi rd 
60 sunvod, Sore Aelmerat Td Slrovoy. Pavepdy 8} Bre ard 
muxvod énl pev rd Bapd dd8o ddol, 7 Te ext (rdv) révoy Kal | 
25 7 emt rd dlrovor, ént de 7d 6d pla, | 7H ext rd Slrovoy. 5 
"And 5& rdévov pla ed’ éExdrepa dbds, ent pev TO Bapd 
éxt ro Slrovoy éxt 5& rd df eat 7d auKvdy. "Eni pev 
30 TO Bapd dédecxrar Sr ovre rdvos riOerat | obre TuKvdD, 
dore Aclnerat rd Slrovoy: emt 8& rd fv S5etxrar Sri ovre 
rovos TlOerat ovre Sirovov, Bore Nelmerat To HUKVOY. Paye- 10 
pov 3) Ste awd tévov pla ed’ Exdrepa ddds, emi pev TO Bap 
68 éni rd dlrovoy, || emt 38 7d dd emi rd wuKvdv. ! 
‘Opolws 8 E€er nat ext rév ypwudrov Aj td ye péons ! 
5 Kat Atxavot didornpa perahapBdverat dvi durdvov Fé | yt- 
yuopevoy Kad? éxdotny xpéay Kata Td ToD tuKvOD péyeOos. 15 | 
“Opolws 8 Ee. xat emt rév duardver axd yap rod Kowod 
rovov Tav yevey pla éorat éd’ Exdrepa ddds, él pev rd 
Bapt éxi rd péons Kal Atxavod | didornua & te dv wore 
Tvyxauvn dv xa? Exdotny xpday Tov diardver, emi 58 7d dd 
ézt TO mapapéons Kat rplrns. 20 
"Hon dé rtot cat rotro rd mpdéBAnwa wapécxe wAdvyr- 
Gavpd(ovor yap | ms odxi rodvavrioy ovpBalverr Gretpor 
yap twes avrois dalvovrat etvat ddot ed’ éxdrepa ToD Tdvov, 
éxedymep Tod re péons Kat ALtyavod d:aorTHparos Areipa 





° 


I 


an 


I 7d dtd] rov 6g) S 4 restituit Westphal de ante rd dirovoy 
dd. R 2 Sre révos in marg. B 3 3» Marquard: 3é codd. 
4-6 wunvod... ard 5¢ om. H 4 hed restituit Marquard 5% 
om. B ex} 32 Slrovoyv R éx) Se. es in marg. add. Mc’ Vb 
(nisi quod 4 om. Mc) fom. R 6 ad 5é révou pla add. 
in marg. Mc Vb: om. VS q-12 éxl pey ... xuxvdy om. H 
8 xuxvdy] Slrovoy R 1o ri@era: om. R___—s post r{@era: Io litt. eras. 
M AédAciwra: R 11 89/3: MVSB 14 dirdvov] 3t 
révov R 15 xara R: xa rell. 18 7d supra lin. add. Me: 
om. VSB péeons xa} om. R kat supra lin. add. Mc: om. 
VBS 19 rvyxdvee BS dirévwy B 20 didornua post 
tplrns add. H 24 re om. S . 
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meyéOn palvovrat etvat rod Te TuKvod | @oavrws. Tpds 31) 
Tavta Tp@roy pev Tour érA€xOn, Ste ovdey wGAAOv ent rov- 
Tov TOD mpoBAjparos émPAdWeey dv Tis Tobro 7 emt Tov 
mpotépwy. Sndrov yap Ott xal t&v and Tod wuKvOD THY 

5 €ré|pay Tay 6d6v Amepa peyéOn ovpBHoerar LauBavew xal 
tév dnd Tod derdvov [8°] acatrws [as|> rd re yap Tovotroy 
didornpa olov Td péons kat Atyavod dreipa AapBaver peyéOn 
té Te ToLwdToy oloy | Td TuKVOy TaiTd TacxEr TAD0S TH 
éuxpoober elpnpéva diaornpart, GAN’ Guws ovdey jrrov and 
lo TE TOD TuKVOd do ylyvovrat ddol émt rd Bapd Kat amd Tod 
Sirdvou émt 1d 6f¥, @catrws 5 xal dd rod tévov pla 
ylyverat eq’ éxdrepa odds. || Kad” éxdorny yap xpdéav é¢’ 
éxdorov yévous Anréov éott ras ddods- Set yap ExacTov 
tav év TH povotkh Kal? wenépacrat xara Todro TiWévar 
15 Te Kal Tdtrew els | Tas emornpuas, 7 8 anepdy eorw eav. 
Kata pev ovy Ta peyéOn tov dtacTnpdTrwv Kat Tas Tov 
Podyywv races dred tws halverar elvar ra ep pédos, 
xara, 5¢ ras duvdpets cal xara Ta eldn | kal xara Tas Oécets 
menepacpéva te xal reraypéva. EvOéws ody and rov 
20 muxvod ai ddol én rd Bapd rij re Suvduer Kat Tots eldeow 
a@pirpevat t” elot cai dvo0 pdvoy Tov aprOudy, 7 wey | yap 
xara. rovov els did(evéw ayes rd trod cvorHparos eldos, 7) 
d@ xara Odrepov Sidornpa, & re Symor’ exer péyeOos, els 
ovagny. dhdrov 8 éx rovrwy Gri xal amd rod tdévov pla 
apt | €orat eg’ éxdrepa dds xa évds eldovs cvoThparos 
airtas al ovvayddrepar ddol, ris dsalevfews. “Ore 8 ay 

2 ér€x6n] ante x litt. y eras. M: éadéyxén VB 6 & del. 
Marquard és del. Meibom 7 AauBdveyw peyéde: H 8 rabrd 

in marg. B, R: advo rell. 10 re Marquard: 3¢ codd. Il row 
om. H 12 ylverat (we in ras.) M 13 Sef yap Exacroy 
Meibom : 8:4 yap éxdorrov codd. 14 antexaé’ras.M -wexdpacra 
(we in ras., fuisse vid. xaOdwrep wépaorat) M: rexdpara: R: werepaoda H 
15 te Marquard: ye codd. conieci: ef codd. 20 af 650) Mar- 


quard : 680 ai codd. 21 pdvoy Meibom: réyo,codd. yapom.S 
a57r'jrsR 26 cuvaupdrepa: (oc Suprascr.) H : cuvaupdrepor MVBS 
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muxvod éxt rd Bapt. eat 32 7d dfd la (9) emt 1d Slrovor: 
otre yap | muxvoy mpos wuKvG tiderat ore tdvos emt Td 
d&¥ wuxvod, Sore Aelrerat Td Slrovoy. Pavepdv 57 Sri awd 
muxvod ext ev rd Bapv dvo ddol, fre ext (rdv) révoy Kat 
7 ent 1d dérovov, emt 3% 7d 6d pula, | 4 eat rd dlrovon. 

"Amd 8e révou pla ed’ Exdrepa ddds, emi pev rd Bapv 
éxit ro dSlrovoy émt 8& rd d€d eal 1rd muKvdv. ’En pep 
To Bapy dédecxrar Gre ovre rdvos rlOerat | obre auKvdv, 
Sore Aelnerat rd Slrovoyv ent 8% rd dkv S€derxrac Gre ovre 
rovos Tlerat ovre Slrovoy, Sore Aelmerat To wuKvdy. Paye- 
pov 3H Sre azo révov pla éd’ Exdrepa 6dds, emt pev Td Bapy 
éai ro dirovoy, || emt 3t rd d&d emt Td TuKVdr. 

‘Opolws 3 E€er nai ext rév ypwopdrov aArAjv td ye péons 
kat Atxavod didotypa peradapBdaverat dyri durdvov Té | yt- 
yvdpevoyv cal? éxdorny xpdéay Kata TO TOD TUKVOD péyeBos. 
“Opolws 8 &€et xat émt rdv dvardvov: amd yap Tod Kowod 
tovov Tov yevéy pla éorar ed’ Exdrepa ddds, énl ev Td 
Bap éxt ro péons Kat Atxavod | didornua 3 re dv Tore 
tuyxdyn dv xaP éxdorny xpday tov diardve, emi 52 1d d§d 
éxt TO mapapéons Kal rplrns. 

"Hon 3€ riot cal rodro ré apdBAnua napéoxe mwAdvNV- 
Gavpafover yap | ms odxi rovvavrlov cupBalverr Arerpor 
yap ties adrois dalvorrat elvat ddot éd’ Exdrepa Tod Tévov, 
éxedimep Tod re péons Kat Atyavod diacriparos &retpa 

I 7d dtd] rod 6t0 S h restituit Westphal 5¢ ante 7d Sfrovoy 
add. R a &re révos in marg. B 3 8 Marquard: 8é codd. 
4-6 xuxvod... ard 8t om. H 4 roy restituit Marquard 54 
om. B éx) 5¢ Slrovoy R éx) St... . Sirovoy in marg. add. Mc Vb 
(nisi quod 4 om. Mc) 9 om. R 6 and 3 révouv ula add. 
in marg. Mc Vb: om. VS 7-12 ém) wey... wuxvdy om. H 
8 xuxvdy] Blrovoy R 10 riGerasom. R___— post rf@era: ro litt. eras. 
M AdAawra: R rr 84/8 MVSB 14 derdvou] St 
rdvouv R 15 xara R: xa) rell. 18 7d supra lin. add. Me: 
om. VSB péons xa} om. R xad supra lin. add. Mc: om. 


VBS 19 rvyxdvee BS dirévev B 20 didornua post 
tpirns add. H 24 reom. S . 
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peyéOn palvoyrat etvat rod Te TuKvod | aoattws. Tlpds 87 
Tatta mpOrov pev Tovr’ edéxOn, Sr ovdey wGAAov eal rov- 
Tov TOO MpoBArparos émPArAgperey dv Tis Tobro 7H ent rap 
mpotépwv. dprov yap Gre cal tv dnd rod wuKvod thy 
5 éré|pay Tv OdGv Amepa peyeOn cvpByoeras au Bavew Kat 
tov and Tod Surdvov [8] aoavrws [as| rd Te yap rovobroy 
d:dornua oloy To péons cat Atxavod dmeipa AauBaver peyéOn 
TO TE Towdroy oloy | Td wuKVOY TavTd mdoxeEL TAD0S TH 
éumpoobev elpnuév duacrnpart, GAN Suws oddey jrrov and 
Io TE TOD TuKYOD v0 ylyvovrat ddol emt rd Bapd kat amd rod 
dirdvov én rd df0, aoatrws 8 Kal dad Tod rdévov pla 
ylyverar é’ Exdrepa ddds. || Ka” éxdorny yap xpdéav é¢’ 
éxdorov yévous Antréov éotl ras ddovs- det yap Exactoy 
Tap éy TH povotxh Kal’ 8 wenépacrat Kata Todro rWévat 
15g Te Kal Tdtrew els | ras émornpas, 7 8 &reipdv eorw éav. 
Kara pev ov ta peyéOn tav diactnpdrwy Kal ras Tov 
Podyyav tdoes anepd mws palverar elvar Ta wept pédos, 
kara d@ ras duvdyets cal xara ra eldn | kal xara ras Oéceis 
menepacpéva te Kat reraypéva. Evdéws ody amd Tov 
20 muKvOD ai ddol éxt rd Bapd rh re duvdmer cat Tots eldeow 
@ptopévat t elot cal dvo0 pdvoy tov adpiOudy, 7 pey | yap 
xara. rdvoy els didCevw aye Td rod cvorjuaros eldos, 7 
_ b& xara Oarepoy didornpa, 8 te Symor’ exer péyeOos, els 
owagny. dhrov 8 éx rovrwy Sri kat dnd Tod Tévov pla 
apt | Exrar é’ Exdrepa ddds Kat évds eldovs cvoThparos 
alrla: ai ovvauddrepat dol, tis Siatedfews. “Ore 8° dv 


2 ér€x6n] ante x litt. y eras, M: eadyxn VB 6 8 del. 
Marquard és del. Meibom 7 AapBdvew peyéde: H 8 ravrTd 
in marg. B, R: adrd rell. to re Marquard: 8é codd. II Tov 
om. H 1a ylvera: (wwe in ras.) M 13 Sef yap Exacroy 
Meibom : 8:4 yap éxdorov codd. 14 antexaé’ras.M wexépacrat 
(we in ras., fuisse vid. xaOdarep répaora:) M: wemepara:t R: wewepacda H 
15 re Marquard: ye codd. conieci: ef codd. 20 af 680) Mar- 
quard : 480) af codd. 21 pévovy Meibom: réyo.codd. yap om.S 
257’ |rsR = 26 auvaupdrepas (01 suprascr.) H : cvvaupdéreporMVBS 
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Tis yy KaTa lav ypdav évds yévous emyempy Tas and TOV 
diacrnpdrwy ddovs émoxo|nety GAA’ Gua xara macas aady- 
Twv Tov yevaev els dreiplay eéumecetrat, havepoyv Ex Te TOV 
elpnuéver xa @& avrot tod mpdyparos. 

"Ev xp@part 8¢ kat dpyovla mas | POdyyos ruKvod per- 
éxe. las pev yap POdyyos év rots elpnuévas yéveow 
HToL wuKvod pépos spec 7) trévov 7m TL Towodroy oloy rd 
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THE ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 
BY ARISTOXENUS 


BOOK I? 


THE branch of study which bears the name of Harmonic I. 11 
is to be regarded as one of the several divisions or special 
sciences embraced by the general science that concerns 
itself with Melody. Among these special sciences Harmonic 
occupies a primary and fundamental position; its subject 
matter consists of the fundamental principles —all that 
relates to the theory of scales and keys; and this once 
mastered, our knowledge of the science fulfils every just 
requirement, because it is in such a mastery that its aim 
consists. In advancing to the profounder speculations 2 
which confront us when scales and keys are enlisted in the 
service of poetry, we pass from the study under consideration 
to the all-embracing science of music, of which Harmonic 
is but one part among many. The possession of this greater 
science constitutes the musician. 

The early students of Harmonic contented themselves, as 
a matter of fact, with being students of Harmonic in the 
literal sense of the term; for they investigated the exhar- 
monic scale alone, without devoting any consideration to the 
other genera. This may be inferred from the fact that the 
tables of scales presented by them are always of enharmonic 
scales, never in one solitary instance of diatonic or chromatic ; 
and that too, although these very tables in which they con- 


1 The references throughout the translation are to Meibom’s edition. 
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fined themselves to the enumeration of enharmonic octave 
scales nevertheless exhibited the complete system of 
musical intervals. Nor is this the sole mark of their im- | 
perfect treatment. In addition to ignoring diatonic and 
chromatic scales they did not even attempt to observe the 
various magnitudes and figures in the enharmonic as well as 
in the other genera. Confining themselves to what is but 
the third part of that complete system, they selected for 
exclusive treatment a single magnitude in that third part, 
namely, the Octave. Again, their mode of treating even 
branches of. the study to which they did apply themselves 
was imperfect. This has been clearly illustrated in a former 
work in which we examined the views put forward by the . 
students of Harmonic ; but it will be brought into a still 
clearer light by an enumeration of the various subdivisions 
of this science, and a description of the sphere of each. We 

8 shall find that they have been in part ignored, in part in- 
adequately treated ; and while substantiating our accusations 
we shall at the same time acquire a general conception of 
the nature of our subject. 

The preliminary step towards a scientific investigation of 
music is to adjust our different notions of change of voice, 
meaning thereby change in the position of the voice. Of 
this change there are more forms than one, as it is found 
both in speaking and in singing ; for in each of these there 
is a igh and /ow, and a change that results in the contrast ~ 
of high and low is a change of position. Yet although this 
movement between high and low of the voice in speaking 
differs specifically from the same movement in singing, no 
authority has hitherto ‘supplied a careful determination of 
the difference, and that despite the fact that without such 
a determination the definition of a note becomes a task very 
difficult of accomplishment. Yet we are bound to accomplish 


it with some degree of accuracy, if we wish to avoid the 
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blunder of Lasus and some of the school of Epigonus, who 
attribute dvead¢h to notes. A careful definition will ensure 
us increased correctness in discussing many of the problems 
which will afterwards encounter us. Furthermore, it is 
essential to a clear comprehension of these points that we 
differentiate distinctly between tension and relaxation, height 
and depth, and pitch—conceptions not as yet adequately 
discussed, but either ignored or confused. This done, we 
shall then be confronted by the question whether distance on 4 
the line of pitch can be indefinitely extended or diminished, 
and if so, from what point of view. Our next task will be 
a discussion of intervals in general, followed by a classifica- 
_ tion of them according to every principle of division of which 
they admit ; after which our attention will be engaged by 
a consideration of the scale in general, and a presentation 
of the various natural classes of scales. We must then 
indicate in outline the nature of musical melody—musical, 
because of melody there are several kinds, and tuneful 
melody—that which is employed in musical expression—is 
only one class among many. And as the method by which 
one is led to a true conception of this latter involves the 
differentiation of it from the other kinds of melody, it will 
scarcely be possible to avoid touching on these other kinds, 
to some extent at least. When we have thus defined musical 
melody as far as it can be done by a general outline before 
the consideration of details, we must divide the general class, 
breaking it up into as many specjes as it may appear to 
contain. After this division we must consider the nature 
and origin of continuity or consecution in scales. Our 
next point will be to set forth the differences of the musical 
genera which manifest themselves in the variable notes, 
as well as to give an account of the loci of variation of 
these variable notes. Hitherto these questions have been 


absolutely ignored, and in dealing with them we shall be 
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compelled to break new ground, as there. is in existence no 
previous treatment of them worth mentioning. 

5 Intervals, first simple and then compound, will next 
occupy our attention. In dealing with compound intervals, 
which as a matter of fact are in a sense scales as well, we 
shall find it necessary to make some remarks on the synthesis 
of simple intervals. Most students of Harmonic, as we 
perceived in a previous work, have failed even to notice 
that a treatment of this subject was required. Eratocles 
and his school have contented themselves with remarking 
that there are two possible melodic progressions starting 
from the interval of the Fourth, both upwards and down- 
wards. They do not definitely state whether the law holds 
good from whatever interval of the Fourth the melody 
starts; they assign no reason for their law; they do not 
inquire how other intervals are synthesized—whether there 
is a fixed principle that determines the synthesis of any 
given interval with any other, and under what circumstances 
scales do and do not arise from the syntheses, or whether 
this matter is incapable of determination. On these points 
we find no statements made by any writer, with or without 
demonstration ; the result being that although as a matter 
of fact there is a marvellous orderliness in the constitution of 
melody, music has yet been condemned, through the fault 
of those who have meddled with the subject, as falling into 
the opposite*defect. The truth is that of all the objects to 
which the five senses apply not one other is characterized 
by an orderliness so extensive and so perfect. Abundant 
evidence for this statement will be forthcoming throughout 
our investigation of our subject, to the enumeration of the 
parts of which we must now return. 

6 Our presentation of the various methods in which simple 
intervals may be collocated will be followed by a discussion 


of the resulting scales (including the Perfect Scale) in which 
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we will deduce the number and character of the scales from 
the intervals, and will exhibit the several magnitudes of scales 
as well as the different figures, collocations, and positions pos- 
sible in each magnitude ; our aim being that no principle of 
concrete melody, whether magnitude, or figure, or colloca- 
tion, or position shall lack demonstration. This part of our 
study has been left untouched by all our predecessors with the 
exception of Eratocles, who attempted a partial enumeration 
without demonstration. How worthless his statements are, 
and how completely he failed even in perception of the facts, 
we have already dwelt upon, when this very subject was the 
matter of our inquiry. As we then observed all the scales 
with the exception of one have been completely passed over ; 
and of that one scale Eratocles merely endeavoured to 
enumerate the figures of one magnitude, namely the octave, 
empirically determining their number, without any attempt 
at demonstration, by the recurrence of the intervals. He 
failed to observe that unless there be previous demonstration 
of the figures of the Fifth and Fourth, as well as of the laws 
of their melodious collocation, such an empirical process 
will give us not seven figures, but many multiples of seven. 
Further discussion here is rendered unnecessary by our 
previous demonstration of these facts; and we may now 7 
resume our sketch of the divisions of our subject. 

When the scales in each genus have been enumerated in 
accordance with the several variations just mentioned, we 
must blend the scales and repeat the process of enumera- 
tion. The necessity for this investigation has escaped most 


. Students ; nay, they have not so much as mastered the true 


conception of ‘ blending.’ 
Notes form the next subject for inquiry, inasmuch as 
intervals do not suffice for their determination. 
Again, every scale when sung or played is located “in 
a certain region of the voice; and although this location 
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induces no difference in the scale regarded in itself, it im- 
parts to the melody employing that scale no common—nay 
rather perhaps its most striking characteristic. Hence he 
who would deal with the science before us must treat of the 
‘region of the voice’ in general and in detail so far as is 
reasonable ; in other words so far as the nature of the scales 
themselves prescribes. And in dealing with the affinity 
between scales and regions of the voice, and with keys, we 
must not follow the Harmonists in their endeavour at com- 
pression, but aim rather at the intermodulation of scales, by 
considering in what keys the various scales must be set so 
as to admit of intermodulation. We have shown in a previous 
work that, though as a matter of fact some of the Harmonists 
have touched on this branch of our subject in a purely 
accidental way, in connexion with their endeavour to exhibit 
a close-packed scheme of scales, yet there has been no 
general treatment of it by a single writer belonging to this 

8 school. This position of our subject may broadly be 
described as the part of the science of modulation con- 
cerned with melody. 

We have now set forth the nature and number of the 
parts of Harmonic, Any investigations that would carry us 
further must, as we remarked at the outset, be regarded 
as belonging to a more advanced science. Postponing 
accordingly to the proper occasion the consideration of 
these,. their number, and their several natures, it now 
devolves upon us to give an account of the primary science 
itself. 

Our first problem consists in ascertaining the various 
species of motion. Every voice is capable of change of 
position, and this change may be either continuous or by 
intervals, In continuous change of position the voice 
“seems to the senses to traverse a certain space in such a 
manner that it does not become stationary at any point, not 
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even at the extremities of its progress—such at least is the 
evidence of our sense-perception—but passes on into 
silence with unbroken continuity. In the other species 
which we designate motion by intervals, the process seems 
to be of exactly the opposite nature: the voice in its 
progress stations itself at a certain pitch, and then again at 
another, pursuing this process continuously—continuously, 
that is, in time. As it leaps the distances contained 
between the successive points of pitch, while it is stationary 
at, and produces sounds upon, the points themselves, it 
is said to sing only the latter, and to move by intervals. 
Both these descriptions must of course be regarded in the 9 
light of sensuous cognition. Whether voice can really 
move or not, and whether it can become stationary at 
a given point of pitch, are questions beyond the scope of 
the present inquiry, which does not demand the raising 
of this problem. For whatever the answer may be, it does 
not affect the distinction between the melodious motion 
of the voice and its other motions. Disregarding all such 
difficulties, we describe the motion of the voice as con- 
tinuous when it moves in such a way as to seem to the 
ear not to become stationary at any point of pitch; but 
when the reverse is the case—when the voice seems to the © 
ear first to come to a standstill on a point of pitch, then to 
leap over a certain space, and, having done so, to come to a 
standstill on a second point, and to repeat this alternating 
process continuously—the motion of the voice under these 
circumstances we describe as motion by intervals. Con- 
tinuous motion we call the motion of speech, as in speaking 
the voice moves without ever seeming to come to a stand- 
still. The reverse is the case with the other motion, which 
we designate motion by intervals: in that the voice does 
seem to become stationary, and when employing this 
motion one is always said not to speak but to sing. Hence 
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in ordinary conversation we avoid bringing the voice to a 
standstill, unless occasionally forced by strong feeling to 
resort to such a motion; whereas in singing we act in 

‘zo precisely the opposite way, avoiding continuous motion and 
making the voice become, as far as possible, absolutely 
stationary. ‘The more we succeed in rendering each of our 
voice-utterances one, stationary, and identical, the more 
correct does the singing appear to the ear. To conclude, 
enough has been said to show that there are two species of 
the voice’s motion, and that one is continuous and employed 
in speaking, while one proceeds by intervals and is 
employed in singing. 

It is evident that the voice must in singing produce the 
tensions and relaxations inaudibly, and that the points of 
pitch alone must be audibly enunciated. This is clear from 
the fact that the voice must pass imperceptibly through the 
compass of the interval which it traverses in ascending or 
descending, while the notes that bound the intervals must 
be audible and stationary. Hence it is needful to discuss 
tension and relaxation, and in addition height and depth of 
pitch, and finally pitch in general. 

Tension is the continuous transition of the voice from a 
lower position to a higher, relaxation that from a higher to 
alower. Height of pitch is the result of tension, depth 
the result of relaxation. On a superficial consideration of 
these questions it might appear surprising that we distinguish 
four phenomena here instead of two, and in fact it is usual 
to identify height of pitch with tension, and depth of pitch 

Il with relaxation. Hence we may perhaps with advantage 
observe that the usual view implies a confusion of thought. 
In doing so we: must endeavour to understand, by observing 
the phenomenon itself, what precisely takes place when in 
tuning we tighten a string or relax it. All who possess even 


a slight acquaintance with instruments are aware that in 
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producing tension we raise the string to a higher pitch, and 
that in relaxing it we lower its pitch. Now, while we are 
thus raising the pitch of the string, it is obvious that the 
height of pitch which is to result from the process cannot 
yet be in existence. Height of pitch will only result when 
the string becomes stationary and ceases to change, after 
having been brought by the process of tension to the point 
of pitch required; in other words, when the tension has 
ceased and no longer exists. For it is impossible that a 
string should be at the same moment in motion and at rest ; 
and as we have seen, tension takes place when the string 
is in motion, height of pitch when it is quiescent and 
stationary. ‘The same remarks will apply to relaxation and 
depth of pitch, except that these are concerned with change 
in the opposite direction and its result. It is evident, then, 
that relaxation and depth of pitch, tension and height of 
pitch, must not be identified, but stand to one another in 
the relation of cause and effect. It remains to show that 
the term pitch also connotes a quite distinct conception. 
By the term pitch we mean to indicate a certain per- 12° 
sistence, as it were, or stationary position of the voice. 
And let us not be alarmed by the theory which reduces 
notes to motions and asserts sound in general to be a 
motion, as though our definition involved the proposition 
that under certain circumstances motion will, instead of 
moving, be stationary and at rest. The definition of pitch 
as a certain condition of motion—call it ‘equability’: or 
‘identity,’ or by any more enlightening term you can find— 
will not affect our position. We shall none the less describe 
the voice as stationary when our senses assure us that it is 
neither ascending nor descending, simply fixing on this 
term as descriptive of such a state of the voice without any 
further implications. To proceed, then, the voice appears 
to act thus in singing ; it moves in making an interval, it is 
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stationary on the note. Now if we use the term ‘motion’ 
and say ‘ the voice moves’ in cases where, according to the 
physical theory, it undergoes a change in the rate of motion ;° 
and if, again, we use the term ‘ rest’ and say ‘ the voice rests ’ 
in cases where this change in the rate of motion has ceased, 
and the motion has become uniform, our musical theory is 
not thereby affected. For it is plain enough that the term 
‘motion’ in the physical sense covers both ‘motion’ and 
‘rest’ in the sense in which we employ them. Sufficient 
has been said on this point here; elsewhere it has been 
treated more fully and clearly. 

13 To resume; it now being clear that pitch is distinct from 
tension or relaxation, the former being, as we say, a rest of 
the voice, the latter, as we have seen, motions, our next — 
task is to understand that it is distinct from the remaining 
phenomena of height and depth of pitch. Now, our pre- 
vious observations have shown that the voice is, as a matter 
of fact, in a state of rest after a transition to height or depth ; 
yet the following considerations will make it clear that 
pitch, though a rest of the voice, is a phenomenon distinct 
from both. We must understand that for the voice to be 
stationary means its remaining at one pitch ; and this will — 
happen equally whether it becomes stationary at a high 
pitch or a low. If pitch, then, be met in high notes as well 
as low notes—and the voice, as we have shown, must of 
necessity be capable of becoming stationary on both alike— 
it follows that, inasmuch as height and depth are absolutely 
incompatible, pitch, which is a phenomenon common to 
both, must be distinct from one and the other alike. Enough 
has now been said to show that pitch, height and depth of 
pitch, and tension and relaxation of pitch are five con- 
ceptions which do not admit of any identification inter se. 

The next point for our consideration is whether distance 
on the line of pitch admits of infinite extension or diminu- 
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tion. There is no difficulty in seeing that if we refer solely 14 
to musical sounds, such infinite extension and diminution 
are impossible. For every musical instrument and for every 
human voice, there is a maximum compass which they 
cannot exceed, and a minimum interval, less than which 
they cannot produce. No organ of sound can indefinitely 
enlarge its range or indefinitely reduce its intervals : in both 
cases it reaches a limit. Each of these limits must be 
determined by a reference to that which produces the sound 
and to that which discriminates it—the voice, namely, and 
the ear. What the voice cannot produce and the ear 
cannot discriminate must be excluded from the available 
and practically possible range of musical sound. In the 
progress in paruttatem the voice and the ear seem to fail at 
the same point. The voice cannot differentiate, nor can 
the ear discriminate, any interval smaller than the smallest 
diesis, so as to determine what fraction it is of a diesis or of 
any other of the known intervals, In the progress in 
magnitudinem the power of the ear may perhaps be con- 
_ sidered to stretch beyond that of the voice, though to no 
very great distance. In any case, whether we are to assume 
the same, limit for voice and ear in both directions, or 
whether we are to suppose it to be the same in the progress 
in parvitatem but different in the progress 7” magnitudinem, 
the fact remains that there is a maximum and minimum 
limit of distance on the line of pitch, either common to 15 
voice and ear, or peculiar to each. It is clear, then, that 
distance of high and low on the line of pitch, regarded in 
relation to voice and ear, is incapable of infinite extension or 
infinitesimal diminution. Whether, regarding the constitution 
of melody in the abstract, we are bound to admit such an 
infinite progress, is a question demanding a different method 
of reasoning not required for our present purpose, and we 
shall accordingly reserve its discussion for a later occasion. 
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The question of distance on the line of pitch being 
disposed of, we shall proceed to define a note. Briefly, 
it is the incidence of the voice upon one point of pitch. 
Whenever the voice is heard to remain stationary on one 
pitch, we have a note qualified to take a place in a 
melody. 

An interval, on the other hand, is the distance bounded 
by two notes which have not the same pitch. For, roughly 
speaking, an interval is a difference between points of pitch, 
a space potentially admitting notes higher than the lower of 
the two points of pitch which bound the interval, and lower 
than the higher of them. A difference between points of 
pitch depends on degrees of tension. 


16 A scale, again, is to be regarded as the compound of two 


17 


or more intervals. Here we would ask our hearers to 
receive these definitions in the right spirit, not with jealous 
scrutiny of the degree of their exactness. We would ask 
him to aid us with his intelligent sympathy, and to consider 
our definition sufficiently instructive when it puts him in 
the way of understanding the thing defined. To supply a, 
definition which affords an unexceptionable and exhaustive 
analysis is a difficult task in the case of all fundamental 
motions, and by no means least difficult in the case of the 
note, the interval, and the scale. j 
We must now endeavour to classify first intervals and 
then scales according to all those principles of division that 
are of practical use. The first classification of intervals 
distinguishes them by their compass, the second regards 
them as concordant or discordant, the third as simple or 
compound, the fourth divides them according to the 
musical genus, the fifth as rational or irrational. As all 
other classifications are of no practical use, let us disregard 
them for the present. 
In scales will be found, with one exception, all the dis- 
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tinctions which we have met in intervals. It is obvious 
that scales may differ both in compass and owing to the 
fact that the notes bounding that compass may be either 
concordant or discordant. The third, however, of the dis- 
tinctions mentioned in the case of intervals cannot exist 
in the case of scales. Evidently we cannot have simple 
and compound scales, at least not in the same way as we 
had simple and compound intervals. The fourth dis- 
tinction—that according to genera—must also exist in the 
case of scales, some of them being diatonic, some chromatic, 
and some enharmonic. It is obvious that they also admit 
the fifth principle of division: some are bounded by a 
rational, and some by an irrational, interval. To these four 
there must be added three other classifications. First, 
there is that into the conjunct scales, the disjunct scales, 
and the scales that are a combination of both; every scale, 
provided it is of a certain compass, becomes either conjunct 
or disjunct, or else combines both these qualities—for cases 
are to be seen where the latter process takes place. There 
is, secondly, the division into transilient and continuous, 
every scale belonging to one category or the other; and 


finally, that into single, double, and multiple, as all without 18 


exception admit of classification under these heads. An 
explanation of each of these terms will be given in the 
sequel. 

Starting from these definitions and classifications we 
must seek to indicate in outline the nature of melody. We 
have already observed that here the motion of the voice 
must be by intervals; herein, then, lies the distinction 
between the melody of music and of speech—for there is 
also a kind of melody in speech which depends upon the 
accents of words, as the voice in speaking rises and sinks 
by a natural law. Again, melody which accords with 


the laws of harmony is not constituted by intervals and 
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notes alone. Collocation upon a definite principle is also 
indispensable, it being obvious that intervals and notes are 
equally constituents of melody which violates the laws of 
harmony. It follows that the most important and signi- 
ficant factor in the right constitution of melody is the 
principle of collocation in general as well as its special 
laws. We see, then, that musical melody differs from the 
melody of speech, on the one hand, in employing motion 
by intervals, and from faulty melody, on the other hand, 
melody which violates the laws of harmony, by the different 
19 manner in which it collocates the simple intervals. What 
this manner is will be shown in the sequel; for the present 
it will suffice to insist on the fact that, though melody which 
accords with the laws of harmony admits of many variations 
in collocating the intervals, there is yet one invariable 
attribute that can be predicated of every such melody, of 
so great importance that with its removal the harmony 
disappears. A full explanation will be given in the course 
of the treatise. For the present we content ourselves with 
this definition of musical melody in’ contradistinction to 
the other species, but it must be understood that we have 
supplied a mere outline without as yet reviewing the details. 
Our next step will be to enumerate the genera into which 
melody in general may be divided. These are apparently 
three in number. Any melody we take that is harmonized 
on one principle is diatonic or chromatic or enharmonic. 
Of these genera the diatonic must be granted to be 
the first and oldest, inasmuch as mankind lights upon 
it before the others; the chromatic comes next. The 
enharmonic is the third and most recondite; and it ‘is only 
at a late stage, and with great labour and difficulty, that 
the ear becomes accustomed to it. 
We shall now return to the second of the distinctions 
in intervals previously enumerated, and shall proceed to 
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examine one of the two classes there contrasted. These’ 
classes consist, as was remarked, of concords and discords, 20 
and it is the former that we shall now take for consideration. 
We shall endeavour to establish the facts with regard to one 
of the many points in which concords differ, namely respect 
of compass. The nature of melody in the abstract deter- 
mines which concord has the least compass. Though many 
smaller intervals than the Fourth occur in melody, they are 
without exception discords. But while the least concordant 
interval is thus determined, we find no similar determination 
for the greatest; for as far at any rate as the nature of 
melody in the abstract is concerned, concords seem capable 
of infinite extension just as much as discords. If we add 
to an octave any concord, whether greater than, equal to, 
or less than, an octave, the sum is a concord. From this 
point of view, then, there is no maximum concord. If, 
however, we regard our practical capacities—in other words, 
the capacities of the human voice and of instruments—there 
is apparently such a maximum, the interval, namely, com- 
posed of two octaves and a Fifth. The compass of three 
octaves is, as a matter of fact, beyond our reach. We must 
of course determine the compass of the maximum concord 
by the pitch and limits of some ome instrument. For 
doubtless we should find an interval greater than the above- 
‘ mentioned three octaves between the highest note of the 
soprano clarinet, and the lowest note of the bass clarinet ; 
and again between the highest note of a clarinet player a1 
performing with the speaker open, and the lowest note of 
a clarinet player performing with the speaker closed. A 
similar relation, too, would be found to exist between the 
voices of a child and a man. It is, indeed, from cases 
such as these that we come to know the large concords. 
For it is from voices of different ages, and instruments of 
different measurements that we have learned that the interval 
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of three octaves, of four octaves, and even greater intervals 
than these are concordant. Our conclusion then is that, 
while the smallest concord is given by the nature of abstract 
melody, the greatest is only determined by our capabilities. 

That the concordant intervals are eight in number will 
be readily admitted... . 

The determination of the interval of a tone is our next 
task. A tone is the difference in compass between the 
first twa concords, and may be divided by three lowest 
denominators, as melody admits of half tones, thirds of 
tones, and quarter-tones, while undeniably rejecting any 
interval less than these. Let us designate the smallest of 
these intervals the smallest enharmonic diesis, the next the 
smallest chromatic diesis, and the greatest a semitone. 


Let us now set ourselves to consider the origin and 
22 nature of the differences of the genera. Our attention 
must be directed to the smallest of the concords, that of 
which the compass is usually occupied by four notes— 
whence its ancient name. [Now since in such an interval 
the notes may be arranged in many different orders, what 
order are we to choose for consideration? One in which 
the fixed notes and the notes that change with the variation 
in genus are equal in number. An example of the order 
required will be found in the interval between the Mese 
and the Hypate: here, while the two intermediate notes 
vary, the two extremes are left unchanged by genus-variation. | 
Let this then be granted. Further, while there are several 
groups of notes which fill this scheme of the Fourth, each 
distinguished by its own special nomenclature, there is one 
which, as being more familiar than any other to the student 
of music, may be selected as that wherein we shall consider 
how variation of genus makes its appearance. It consists 
of the Mese, Lichanus, Parhypate, and Hypate. 
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That variation of genus arises through the raising and 
lowering of the movable notes is obvious; but the locus 
of the variation of these notes requires discussion. ‘The 
locus of the variation of the Lichanus is a tone, for this 
note is never nearer the Mese than the interval of a tone, 
and never further from it than the interval of two tones. 
The lesser of these extreme intervals is recognized as 
legitimate by those who have grasped the principle of the 


Diatonic Genus, and those who have not yet mastered it 2g 


can be led by particular instances to the same admission. 
The greater of these extreme intervals, on the other hand, 
finds no such universal acceptance; but the reason for 
this must be postponed to the sequel. That there is a style 
of composition which demands a Lichanus at a distance of 
two tones from the Mese, and that far from being con- 
temptible it is perhaps the noblest of all styles—this is 
a truth which is indeed far from patent to most musical 
students of to-day, though it would become so if they were 
led to the apprehension of it by the aid of concrete 
examples. But to any one who possesses an adequate 
acquaintance with the first and second styles of ancient 
music, it is an indisputable truth. Theorists who are 
only familiar with the style of composition now in vogue 
naturally exclude the two-tone Lichanus, the prevailing 
tendency being to the use of the higher Lichani. The 
ground of this fashion lies in the perpetual striving after 
sweetness, attested by the fact that time and attention 


are mostly devoted to chromatic music, and that when 


the enharmonic is introduced, it is approximated to the 
chromatic, while the ethical character of the music suffers 


_a corresponding deflection. Without carrying this line of 


thought any further, we shall assume the locus of the 
Lichanus to be a tone, and that of the Parhypate to be 


the smallest diesis, as the latter note is never nearer to the 
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Hypate than a diesis, and never further from it than a 
semitone. For the loci do not overlap; their point of 
contact serves as a limit to both of them. The point 
of pitch upon which the Parhypate in its ascent meets the 
Lichanus in its descent supplies a boundary to the loci, 

a4 the lower locus being that of the Parhypate, the higher that 
of the Lichanus, 

Having thus determined the total loci of the Lichanus 
and Parhypate, we shall now proceed to ascertain their loci 
as qualified by genus and shade. The proper method of 
investigating whether the Fourth can be expressed in terms 
of any lower intervals, or whether it is incommensurable 
with them all, is given in my chapter on ‘Intervals ascer- 
tained by the principle of Concord.’ Here we shall assume 
that its apparent value is correct, and that it consists of two 
and a halftones. Again, we shall apply the term Pycnum ? 
to the combination of two intervals, the sum of which is 
less than the complement that makes up the Fourth. Let 
us now, starting from the lower of the two fixed notes, 
take the least Pycnum: it will consist of the two least 
enharmonic dieses; while a second Pycnum, taken from 
the same note, will consist of two of the least chromatic 
dieses. This gives the two lowest Lichani of two genera— 
the enharmonic and the chromatic ; the enharmonic Lichani 
being in general, as we saw, the lowest, the chromatic 
coming next, and the diatonic being the highest. Again, 
let a third Pycnum be taken, still from the same note; then 
a fourth, which is equal to a tone; then fifthly, from the 
same note, let there be taken a scale consisting of a tone 
and a quarter; then a sixth scale consisting of a tone and 
a half. We have already mentioned the Lichani bounding | 

25 the first and the second Pycna ; that bounding the third is 
chromatic, and the special chroma to which it belongs is 
1 i, e. ‘close,’ ‘compressed.’ 
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called the Hemioiec. The Lichanus bounding the fourth 
Pycnum is also chromatic, and the special class to which it 
belongs is called the Zozic Chromatic. The fifth scale is 
too great for a Pycnum, for here the sum of the intervals 
between the Hypate and Parhypate and between the Par- 
hypate and the Lichanus is equal to the interval between 
the Lichanus and the Mese. The Lichanus bounding this 
scale is the lowest diatonic. The sixth scale we assumed is 
bounded by the highest diatonic Lichanus. Thus the 
lowest chromatic Lichanus is one-sixth of a tone higher 
than the lowest enharmonic; since the chromatic diesis 
is greater than the enharmonic by one-twelfth of a tone— 
the third of a quantity being one-twelfth greater than the 
fourth—and similarly the two chromatic dieses exceed the 
two enharmonic by double that quantity, namely one-sixth 
—an interval smaller than the smallest admitted in melody. 
Such intervals are not melodic elements, or in other words 
cannot take an independent place in a scale. Again, the 
lowest diatonic Lichanus is seven-twelfths of a tone higher 
than the lowest chromatic; for from the former to the 
Lichanus of the hemiolic chroma is half a tone; from this 
Lichanus to the enharmonic is a diesis; from the enhar- 
monic Lichanus to the lowest chromatic is one-sixth of 
a tone; while from the lowest chromatic to that of the 


hemiolic chroma is one-twelfth of a tone. But as a quarter 26 


consists of three-twelfths, it is clear that there is the interval 
just mentioned between the lowest diatonic and the lowest 
chromatic Lichanus. The highest diatonic Lichanus is 
higher than the lowest diatonic by a diesis. These con- 
siderations show the locus of each of the Lichani. Every 
Lichanus below the chromatic is enharmonic, every Lichanus 
below the diatonic is chromatic down to the lowest chroma- 
tic, and every Lichanus lower than the highest diatonic is 
diatonic down to the lowest diatonic. For we must regard 
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the Lichani as infinite in number. Let the voice become 
stationary at any point in the locus of the Lichanus here 
demonstrated, and the result is‘a Lichanus. In the locus 
of the Lichanus there is no empty space—no space incapable 
of admitting a Lichanus. The point we are discussing is 
one of no little importance. Other musicians only dispute 
as to the position of the Lichanus—whether, for instance, 
the Lichanus in the enharmonic species is two tones re- 
moved from the Mese or holds a higher position, thus 
assuming but one enharmonic Lichanus; we, on the other 
hand, not only assert that there is a plurality of Lichani 
in each class, but even declare that their number is infinite. 
Passing from the Lichani we find but two loci for the. 
Parhypate, one common to the diatonic and chromatic 
genus and one peculiar to the enharmonic. For two of the 
genera have the Parhypate in common. Every Parhy- 
27 pate lower than the lowest chromatic is enharmonic ; every 
other down to this point of limitation is chromatic and 
diatonic. As regards the intervals, while that between the 
Hypate and Parhypate is either equal to or less than that 
between the Parhypate and the Lichanus, the latter may 
be less than, equal to, or greater than that between the 
Lichanus and the Mese, the reason being that the two 
genera have their Parhypate in common. We can have 
a melodious tetrachord with the lowest chromatic Parhypate 
and the highest diatonic Lichanus. Enough has now been 
said to show how great is the locus of the Parhypate both 
in respect of its subdivisions and when regarded as a 
whole. 


Of continuity and consecution it would be no easy task 
to give accurate definitions at the outset, but a few rough 
indications must be offered. Continuity in melody seems 


in its nature to correspond to that continuity in speech which 
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is observable in the collocation of the letters. In speaking, 
the voice by a natural law places one letter first in each 
syllable, another second, another third, another fourth, and 
so on. This is done in no random order: rather, the growth 
of the whole from the parts follows a natural law. Similarly 
in singing, the voice seems to arrange its intervals and notes 
on a principle of continuity, observing a natural law of 
collocation, and not placing any interval at random after 
any other, whether equal or unequal. In inquiring into 28 
continuity we must avoid the example set by the Harmonists 
in their condensed diagrams, where they mark as consecutive 
notes those that are separated from one another by the 
smallest interval. For so far is the voice from being able 
to produce twenty-eight consecutive dieses, that it can by 
no effort produce three dieses in succession. If ascending 
after two dieses, it can produce nothing less than the com- 
plement of the Fourth, and that is either eight times the 
smallest diesis, or falls short of it only by a minute and 
unmelodic interval. If ‘descending, it cannot after the two 
dieses introduce any interval less than a tone. It is not, 
then, in the mere equality or inequality of successive 
intervals that we must seek the clue to the principle of 
continuity. We must direct our eyes to the natural laws of 
melody and endeavour to discover what intervals the voice 
is by nature capable of placing in succession in a melodic 
series. For if after the Parhypate and the Lichanus the 
voice can produce no note nearer than the Mese, then the 
Mese is the next note to the Lichanus, whether the interval 
between them be twice or several times that between the 
Lichanus and the Parhypate. The proper method of in- 
vestigating continuity is now clear; but how it arises, and 
what intervals do and do not form a succession, are questions 29 
which will be treated in the Z/ements. 

We shall here assume that, having posited a Pycnum or 
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a scale that is not a Pycnum, the smallest interval that can 
succeed in the ascending scale is the complement of the 
interval of the Fourth, and that the smallest similarly in the 
descending scale is a tone. We shall assume that if a series 
of notes be arranged in proper melodic continuity in any 
genus, any note in that series will either form with the fourth 
from it in order the concord of the Fourth, or with the fifth 
from it in order the concord of the Fifth, while possibly 
forming both. A note that answers to none of these tests 
cannot belong to the same melodic series as those with 
which it makes no concord. Further, we shall assume that 
whereas there are four intervals contained in the interval of 
the Fifth, two of which are usually equal, viz. those con- 
stituting the Pycnum, and two unequal—one the complement 
of the first concord, the other the excess of the interval of 
the Fifth over that of the Fourth, the unequal intervals 
which succeed the equal intervals do so in different order 
according as we ascend or descend the scale. We shall 
assume too that notes which form respectively the same 
concord with consecutive notes are themselves consecutive ; 
that in each genus a simple melodic interval is one which 
the voice cannot divide in a melodic progression ; that not 
all the magnitudes into which a concord can be divided 
are simple ; that a sequence is a progression by consecutive 
notes, each of which, between the first and last, is pre- 
ceded and succeeded by a simple interval; and that a 
direct sequence is one that maintains the same direction 
throughout. 
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IT will be well perhaps to review in anticipation the course go. 10 
of our study; thus a foreknowledge of the road that we must 
travel will enable us to recognize each stage as we reach it, 
and so lighten the toil of the journey; nor shall we be 
harbouring unknown to ourselves a false conception of our 
subject. Such was the condition, as Aristotle used often to 
relate, of most of the audience that attended Plato’s lectures 
on the Good. They came, he used to say, every one of 
them, in the conviction that they would get from the 
lectures some one or other of the things that the world calls 
good ; riches or health, or strength, in fine, some extra- 
ordinary gift of fortune. But when they found that Plato’s 
reasonings were of sciences and numbers, and geometry, 
and astronomy, and of good and unity as predicates of the 
finite, methinks their disenchantment was complete. The gr 
result was that some of them sneered at the thing, while 
others vilified it. Now to what was all this trouble due? 
To the fact that they had not waited to inform themselves 
of the nature of the subject, but after the manner of the sect 
of word-catchers had flocked round open-mouthed, attracted 
by the mere title ‘ good’ in itself. 

But if a general exposition of the subject had been given 
in advance, the intending pupil would either have abandoned 
his intention or if he was pleased with the exposition, would 
have remained in the said conviction to the end. It was 
for these very reasons, as he told us, that Aristotle himself 


used to give his intending pupils a preparatory statement of 
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the subject and method of his course of study. And we 
agree with him in thinking, as we said at the beginning, that 
such prior information is desirable. For mistakes are often 
made in both directions. Some consider Harmonic a 
sublime science, and expect a course of it to make them 
musicians ; nay some even conceive it will exalt their moral 


“nature. This mistake is due to their having run away with 


such phrases in our preamble as ‘ we aim at the construction 
of every style of melody,’ and with our general statement 
‘one class of musical art is hurtful to the moral character, 
another improves it’; while they missed completely our 
qualification of this statement, ‘in so far as musical art can 
improve the moral character.’ Then on the other hand 
there are persons who regard Harmonic as quite a thing of 
no importance, and actually prefer to remain totally un- 
acquainted even with its nature and aim. Neither of these 
views is correct. On the one hand the science is no proper 
object of contempt to the man of intelligence—this we shall 


32 see as the discussion progresses; nor on the other hand 


_has it the quality of all-sufficiency, as some imagine. To 


be a musician, as we are always insisting, implies much 
more than a knowledge of Harmonic, which is only one 
part of the musician’s equipment, on the same level as the 
sciences of Rhythm, of Metre, of Instruments. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of Harmonic 
and its parts. It is to be observed that in general the 
subject of our study is the question, In melody of every 
kind what are the natural laws according to which the voice 
in ascending or descending places the intervals? For we 
hold that the voice follows a natural law in its motion, and 
does not place the intervals atrandom. And of our answers 
we endeavour to supply proofs that will be in agreement with 
the phenomena—in this unlike our predecessors. For some 


of these introduced extraneous reasoning, and rejecting the 
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senses as inaccurate fabricated rational principles, asserting | 
that height and depth of pitch consist in certain numerical | 
ratios and relative rates of vibration—a theory utterly 
extraneous to the subject and quite at variance with the 
phenomena; while others, dispensing with reason and 
demonstration, confined themselves to isolated dogmatic 
_Statements, not being successful either in their enumera- 

_ tion of the mere phenomena. It is our endeavour that — 
the principles which we assume shall without exception 

_ be evident to those who understand music, and that we 33 
shall advance to our conclusions by strict demonstration. 

Our subject-matter then being all melody, whether vocal 
or instrumental, our method rests in the last resort on an 
appeal to the two faculties of hearing and intellect. By the 
former we judge the magnitudes of the intervals, by the 
latter we contemplate the functions of the notes. We must 
therefore accustom ourselves to an accurate discrimination 
of particulars. It is usual in geometrical constructions to 
use such a phrase as ‘ Let this be a straight line’; but one 
must not be content with such language of assumption in 
the case of intervals. The geometrician makes no use of 
his faculty of sense-perception. He does not in any degree 
train his sight to discriminate the straight line, the circle, 
or any other figure, such training belonging rather to the 
practice of the carpenter, the turner, or some other such 
handicraftsman. But for the student of musical science 
accuracy of sense-perception is a fundamental requirement. 
For if his sense-perception is deficient, it is impossible for 
him to deal successfully with those questions that lie outside 
the sphere of sense-perception altogether. This will become 
clear in the course of our investigation. And we must bear 
in mind that musical cognition implies the simultaneous | 
cognition of a permanent and of a chapgeable element, and 


that this applies without limitation or qualification to every 
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' branch of music. To begin with, our perception of the 
. differences of the genera is dependent on the permanence 
of the containing, and the variation of the intermediate, 
34 notes. Again, while the magnitude remains constant, we 
distinguish the interval between Hypate and Mese from that 
between Paramese and Nete; here, then, the magnitude 
is permanent, while the functions of the notes change; 
similarly, when there are several figures of the same magni- 
tude, as of the Fourth, or Fifth, or any other; similarly, 
when the same interval leads or does not lead to modulation, 
according to its position. Again, in matters of rhythm we 
find many similar examples. Without any change in the 
characteristic proportion constitutingSany one genus of 
rhythm, the lengths of the feet vary in. obedience to the 
general rate of movement; and while the magnitudes are 
constant, the quality of the feet undergoes a change; and 
the same magnitude serves as a foot, and as a combination 
of feet. Plainly, too, unless there was a permanent quantum 
to deal with there could be no distinctions as to the methods 
of dividing it and arranging its parts. And in general, 
while rhythmical composition employs a rich variety of 
movements, the movements of the feet by which we note 
the rhythms are always simple and the same. Such, then, 
being the nature of music, we must in matters of harmony 
also accustom both ear and intellect to a correct judgement 
of the permanent and changeable element alike. 
These remarks have exhibited the general character of 
the science called Harmonic; and of this science there are, 
35 as a fact, seven parts. Of these one and the first is to 
define the genera, and to show what are the permanent and 
what are the changeable elements presupposed by this 
distinction. None of our predecessors have drawn this dis- 
tinction at all; nor is this to be wondered at. For they 
confined their attention to the Enharmonic genus, to the 
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neglect of the other two. Students of instruments, it is 


true, could not fail to distinguish each genus by ear, but 
none of them reflected even on the question, At what point 
does the Enharmonic begin to pass into the Chromatic? 
For their ability to discriminate each genus extended not to 
all the skades, inasmuch as they were not acquainted with 
all styles of musical composition or trained to exercise a 
nice discrimination in such distinctions ; nor did they even 
observe that there were certain loci of the notes that alter 
their position with the change of genus. These reasons 
sufficiently explain why the genera have not as yet been 
definitely distinguished; but it is evident that we must 
supply this deficiency if we are to follow the differences 
that present themselves in works of musical composition. 
Such is the first branch of Harmonic. In the second we 
shall deal with intervals, omitting, to the best of our ability, 
none of the distinctions to be found in them. The majority 
of these, one might say, have as yet escaped observation. 
But we must bear in mind that wherever we come upon a 
distinction which has been overlooked, and not scientifically 


considered, we shall there fail to recognize the distinctions 36 


in works of melodic composition. 

Again, since intervals are not in themselves sufficient to 
distinguish notes—for every magnitude, without qualifica- 
tion, that an interval can possess is common to several 
musical functions—the.third part of our science will deal 
with notes, their number, and the means of recognizing 
them; and will consider the question whether they are 
certain points of pitch, as is vulgarly supposed, or whether 
they are musical functions, and also what is the meaning of 
a musical ‘function.’ Not one of these questions is clearly 
conceived by students of the subject. 

The fourth part will consider scales, firstly as to their 
number and nature, secondly as to the manner of their 
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construction from intervals and notes. Our predecessors 
have not regarded this part of the subject in either of these 
respects. On the one hand, no attention has been devoted 
to the questions whether intervals are collocated in any 
order to produce scales, or whether some collocations may 
not transgress a natural law. On the other hand, the dis- 
tinctions in scales have not been completely enumerated by 
any of them. As to the first point, our forerunners simply 
ignored the distinction between ‘melodious’ and ‘un- 
melodious’ ; as to the second, they either made no attempt 
at all at enumeration of scale-distinctions, confining their 
attention to the seven octave scales which they called 
Harmonies; or if they made the attempt, they fell very 
short of completeness, like the school of Pythagoras of 
37 Zacynthus, and Agenor of Mitylene. The order that dis- 
tinguishes the melodious from the unmelodious resembles 
that which we find in the collocation of letters in language. 
For it is not every collocation but only certain collocations 
. of any given letters that will produce a syllable. 

The fifth part of our science deals with the keys in which 
the scales are placed for the purposes of melody. No explana- 
tion has yet been offered of the manner in which those keys 
are to be found, or of the principle by which one must be 
guided in enunciating their number. The account of the 
keys given by the Harmonists closely resembles the obser- 
vance of the days according to which, for example, the tenth 
day of the month at Corinth is the fifth at Athens, and the 
eighth somewhere else. Just in the same way, some of 
the Harmonists hold that the Hypodorian is the lowest 
of the keys; that half a tone above lies the Mixolydian ; 
half a tone higher again the Dorian; a tone above the 
Dorian the Phrygian ; likewise a tone above the Phrygian the 
Lydian. The number is sometimes increased by the addi- 
tion of the Hypophrygian clarinet at the bottom of the list. 
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Others, again, having regard to the boring of finger-holes 
on the flutes, assume intervals of three quarter-tones between - 
the three lowest keys, the Hypophrygian, the Hypodorian, 
and the Dorian ; a tone between the Dorian and Phrygian ; 
three quarter-tones again between the Phrygian and Lydian, 
and the same distance between the Lydian and Mixolydian. 
But they have not informed us on what principle they have 38 
persuaded themselves to this location of the keys. And 
that the close packing of small intervals is unmelodious and 
of no practical value whatsoever will be clear in the course 
of our discussion. : \ 

Again, since some melodies are simple, and others contain 
a modulation, we must treat of modulation, considering 
first the nature of modulation in the abstract, and how it 
arises, or in other words, to what modification in the melodic 
order it owes its existence ; secondly, how many modulations 
there are in all,and at what intervals they occur. On these 
questions we find no statements by our predecessors with 
or without proof. 

The last section of our science is concerned with the 
actual construction of melody. For since in the same 
notes, indifferent in themselves, we have the choice of 
numerous melodic forms of every character, it is evident 
that here we have the practical question of the employment 
of the notes; and this is what we mean by the construction 
of melody. The science of harmony having traversed the 
said sections will find its consummation here. 

It is plain that the apprehension of a melody consists in ° 
noting with both ear and intellect every distinction as it . 
arises in the successive sounds—successive, for melody, 
like all branches of music, consists in a successive pro- : 
duction. For the apprehension of music depends on these , | 
two faculties, sense-perception and memory ; for we must 39 
perceive the sound that is present, and remember that which : 
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jis past. In no other way can we follow the. phenomena of: 
|music. 

Now some find the goal of the science called Harmonic. 
in the notation of melodies, declaring this to. be the ultimate 
limit of the apprehension of any given melody. Others 
again find it in the knowledge of clarinets, and in the ability, 
to tell the manner of production of, and the. agencies 
employed in, any piece rendered on, the clarinet. 

Such views are conclusive evidence of an utter miscon- 
ception. So far is notation from being the perfection of 
Harmonic science that it is not even a part of it, any more 
than the marking of any particular metre is a part of 
metrical science. As in the latter case one might very well 
mark the scheme of the iambic metre without understanding 
its essence, so it is with melody also; if a man notes down 
the Phrygian scale it does not follow that he must know the 
essence of the Phrygian scale. Plainly then notation is not. 
the ultimate limit of our science. 

That the premises of our argument are true, and that the 
faculty of musical notation argues nothing beyond a dis- 
cernment of the size of intervals, will be clear on considera-. 
tion. In the use of signs for the intervals no peculiar 
mark is employed to denote all their individual distinctions, 

40 such as the several methods of dividing the Fourth, which 
depend on the differences of genera, or the several figures. 
of the same interval which result from a variation in the 
disposition of the simple intervals. It is the same with 
the musical functions proper to the natures of the different 
tetrachords ; the same notation is employed for the tetra- 
chords Hyperbolaeén, Net6n, Mes6n, and Hypatén. Thus 
the signs fail to distinguish the functional differences, and 
consequently indicate the magnitudes of the intervals, and, 
nothing more. But that the mere sense-discrimination of 
| magnitudes is no part of the general comprehension of 
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music was stated in the introduction, and the following 
considerations will make it patent. Mere knowledge of 
magnitudes does not enlighten one as to the functions of the 
tetrachords, or of the notes, or the differences of the genera, 
or, briefly, the difference of simple and compound intervals, 
or the distinction between modulating and non-modulating 
scales, or the modes of melodic construction, or indeed 
anything else of the kind. | 
Now if the Harmonists, as they are called, have in their 
ignorance seriously entertained this view, while there is © 
nothing preposterous in their motives, their ignorance must 
be profound and invincible. But if, being aware that 
notation ‘is not the final goal of Harmonic, they have pro- 
pounded this view merely through the desire to please 
amateurs, and to represent as the perfection of the science 
a certain visible activity, their motives deserve condemnation 41 
as very preposterous indeed. In the first place they would 
constitute the amateur judge of the sciences—and it, is 
preposterous that the same person should be learner and 
judge of the same thing ; in the second place, they reverse 
the proper order in their fancy of representing a visible 
activity as the consummation of intellectual apprehension ; 
for, as a fact, the ultimate factor in every visible activity is 
the intellectual process. For this latter is the presiding and 
determining principle ; and as for the hands, voice, mouth, 
. or breath—it is an error to suppose that they are very much 
more than inanimate instruments. — And if this intellectual 
activity is something hidden deep down in the soul, and is 
not palpable or apparent to the ordinary man, as the 
operations of the hand and the like are apparent, we must 
not on that account alter our views. We shall be sure to 
miss the truth unless we place the supreme and ultimate, not 
in the thing determined, but in the activity that determines. 
No less preposterous is the above-mentioned theory 
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concerning clarinets. Nay, rather there is no error so 
fatal and so preposterous as to base the natural laws of 
harmony on any instrument. The essence and order of 
harmony depend not upon any of the properties of instru- 
ments. It is not because the clarinet has finger-holes and 
42 bores, and the like, nor is it because it submits to certain 
operations of the hands and of the other parts naturally 
adapted to raise and lower the pitch, that the Fourth, and 
the Fifth, and the Octave are concords, or that each of the 
Other intervals possesses its proper magnitude. For even 
‘with all these conditions present, players on the clarinet 
‘fail for the most part to attain the exact order of melody ; 
land whatever small success attends them is due to the 
employment of agencies external to the instrument, as in 
the well-known expedients of drawing the two clarinets 
apart, and bringing them alongside, and of raising and 
lowering the pitch by changing the pressure of the breath. 
Plainly, then, one is as much justified in attributing their 
failures as their success to the essential nature of the 
clarinet. But this would not have been so if there was 
anything gained by basing harmony on the nature of an 
instrument. In that caSe, as an immediate consequence of 
tracing melody up to its original in the nature of the 
clarinet, we should have found it there fixed, unerring, and 
correct. But as a fact neither clarinets nor any other 
instrument will supply a foundation for the principles of 
harmony. There is a certain marvellous order which 
belongs to the nature of harmony in gegeral ; in this order 
every instrument, to the best of its ability, participates 
under the direction of that faculty of sense-perception on 
which they, as well as everything else in music, finally 
depend. To suppose, because one sees day by day the 
finger-holes the same and the strings at the same tension, 
that one will find in these harmony with its permanence 
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and eternally immutable order—this is’ sheer folly. For 43 


as there is no harmony in the strings save that which the 
cunning of the hand confers upon them, so is there none in 
the finger-holes save what has been introduced by the same 
agency. ‘That no instrument is self-tuned, and that the 
harmonizing of it is the prerogative of the sense-perception 
is obvious, and requires no proof. It is strange that the 
supporters of this absurd theory can cling to it in face of the 
fact that clarinets are perpetually in a state of change; and 
of course what is played on the instrument varies with the 
variation in the agencies employed in its production. It is 
surely clear then that on no consideration can melody be 
based on clarinets ; for, fitstly, an instrument will not supply 
a foundation for the order of harmony, and secondly, even 
if it were supposed that harmony should be based on some 
instrument, the choice should not have fallen on the clarinet, 
an instrument especially liable to aberrations, resulting from 
the manufacture and manipulation of it, and from its own 
peculiar nature. | 

This will suffice as an introductory account of Harmonic 
science ; but as we prepare ourselves to enter upon the 
study of the Z/ements we must at the outset attend to the 
following considerations. Our exposition cannot be a suc- 
cessful one unless three conditions be fulfilled. Firstly, 
the phenomena themselves must be correctly observed ; 
secondly, what is prior and what is derivative in them must 44 
be properly discriminated ; thirdly, our conclusions and) 
inferences must follow legitimately from the premises. And | 
as in every science that consists of several propositions the | 
proper course is to find certain principles from which to 
deduce the dependent truths, we must be guided in our 
selection of principles by two considerations. Firstly, every 
proposition that is to serve as a principle must be true and 
evident ; secondly, it must be such as:to be accepted by the 
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sense-perception as one of the primary truths of Harmonic 
science. For what Tequires demonstration cannot stand as 
a fundamental principle ; and in general we must be watch- 
ful in determining our highest principles, lest on the one 
ihand we let ourselves be dragged outside the proper track 
‘of our science by beginning with sound in general regarded 
‘as air-vibration, or on the other hand turn short of the flag 
‘and abandon much of what truly belongs to Harmonic. 
There are three genera of melodies ; Diatonic, Chromatic, 
and Enharmonic. The. differences between them will be 
stated hereafter; this we may lay down, that every melody 
must be Diatonic, or Chromatic, or Enharmonic, or blended 
of these kinds, or composed of what they have in common. 
The second classification of intervals is into concords 
and discords. The two most familiar distinctions in 
intervals are difference of magnitude, and difference between 
concords and discords ; and the latter of these is embraced 
by the former, since every concord differs from every discord 
in magnitude. Now there being many distinctions among 
45 concords, let us first treat of the most familiar of them, 
namely, difference of magnitude. We assume then eight 
magnitudes of concords ; the smallest, the Fourth—deter- 
mined as smallest by the abstract nature of melody; for 
while we can produce several smaller intervals, they are all 
discords ; the next smallest, the Fifth, all intervals between 
the Fourth and Fifth being discords; the third smallest, 
the sum of the first two, that is the Octave, all intervals 
between the Fifth and the Octave being discords. So far we 
have been stating what we have learned from our predeces- 
sors ; henceforth we must arrive at our conclusions unaided. 
In the first place then we shall assert that if any concord 
be added to the octave the sum isa concord. This property 
is peculiar to the octave. For if to an octave be added any 
concord, whether less than, equal to, or greater than itself, 
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the sum is a concord. But this is not the case with the 
two smallest concords. For the doubling of a Fourth or 
Fifth does not produce a concord; nor does the addition 
to either one of them of the concord compounded of the 
octave and that one; but the sum of such concords will 
always be a discord. 

A tone is the excess of the Fifth over the Fourth; the 46 
Fourth consists of two tones and a half. The following 
fractions of a tone occur in melody: the half, called a semi- 
tone ; the third, called the smallest Chromatic diesis; the 
quarter, called the smallest Enharmonic diesis. No smaller 
interval than the last exists in melody. Here we have two 
cautions for our hearers ; firstly, many have misunderstood 
us to say that melody admits the division of the tone into 
three or four equal parts. This misunderstanding is due to 
their not observing that to employ the third part of a tone 
is a very different thing from dividing a tone into three_ 
parts and singing all three. Secondly, from an abstract 
point of view, no doubt, we regard no interval as the small- 
est possible. 

The differences of the genera are found in such a tetra- 
chord as that from Mese to Hypate, where the extremes are 
fixed, while one or both of the means vary. As the variable 
note must move in a certain locus, we must ascertain the 
limits of the locus of each of these intermediate notes. The 
highest Lichanus is that which is a tone removed from the 
Mese. It constitutes the genus Diatonic. The lowest is — 
that which is two tones below the Mese ; this is Enharmonic. 
The locus of the Lichanus is thus seen to be a tone. 
The interval between the Parhypate and Hypate cannot, 
plainly, be less than an enharmonic diesis, for this latter is 47 
the minimum melodic distance. It is to be observed also 
that it can only be extended to twice that distance; for 
when the Lichanus in its descent, and the Parhypate in its 
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ascent reach the same pitch, the locus of each note finds its 
limit. Thus it is seen that the locus of the Parhypate is not 
greater than the smallest diesis. 

This proposition has afforded some students great per- 
plexity. ‘If,’ they ask in surprise, ‘the interval between 
the Mese and the Lichanus (assuming it to be any one of 
the above-mentioned intervals) be increased or diminished, 
how can the note bounding the new interval be a Lichanus ? 
There is admittedly but one interval between the Mese and 
-Paramese, and again between the Mese and Hypate, and in 
fact between any pair of the permanent notes. Why then 
should we admit a plurality of intervals between the Mese 
and the Lichanus? Surely it would be better to change the 
names of the notes ; and restricting the term Lichanus to 
any one of them, the two-tone or any other, to employ other 
designations for the rest. For notes that bound unequal 
magnitudes must be different notes. And one might add 
that the converse is equally valid, namely, that the bound- 
aries of equal magnitudes must have the same designations.’ 
To these objections the following reply was given. In the 
first place, to postulate that a difference in notes necessarily 
implies a difference in the magnitudes bounded by them is 
a startling innovation. We see that the Nete and Mese 
differ in function from the Paranete and Lichanus, and the 
Paranete and Lichanus again from the Trite and Parhypate, 
and these latter again from the Paramese and Hypate; and 

48 for this reason each pair has names of its own, though the 
contained interval is in every case a Fifth. Thus it is seen. 
that a difference in the contained intervals is not necessarily 
implied by a difference of notes. 

That the converse implication is equally inadmissible will 
appear from the following remarks, In the first place, if 
we seek particular designations to suit every increase and 
decrease in the intervals of the Pycnum, we shall evidently 
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need an infinite vocabulary, since the locus of the Lichanus 
is infinitely divisible. For as a matter of fact, to which of 49. 7 
the disputants as to the shades of the genera should we give 
our adherence? Every one is not guided by the same divi- 
sions in harmonizing the chromatic or enharmonic scale. 
Why then should the term Lichanus be applied to the two- 
tone Lichanus rather than to one slightly higher? Which- 
ever division be employed, the ear equally recognizes an 
enharmonic genus; yet it is plain that the magnitudes of 
the intervals are different in the two divisions. In the 48. 15 
second place, if we have eyes exclusively for equality and 
inequality we shall miss the distinction between the like 
and unlike. Thus we shall have to restrict the term Pycnum 
to one particular magnitude; as likewise evidently the 
terms Enharmonic and Chromatic ; for they too are deter- 
mined not to a point but to a locus. But it is evident that 
such a restriction is not in accordance with the mode in 
which sense forms its representations. It is by considering 
_the common qualities found in some one class, not the 
magnitude of some one interval, that sense employs such 
terms as Pycnum, Chromatic, Enharmonic. That is to say, 
it constitutes a class Pycnum to embrace every case in 
which the two intervals occupy a smaller space than the 
one ; for in all Pycna, though they are unequal in size, there 
is evident to the ear the sound of a certain compression. 
Likewise it constitutes a class Chromatic to embrace all 
cases in which the Chromatic character is apparent. For 
the ear detects a motion peculiar to each of the genera, 
though each genus employs not one but many divisions of 49 
the tetrachord. Thus it is clear that, while the magnitudes 
change, the genus may remain unaltered, for up to a certain 
point changes in the magnitudes do not involve a change of 
genus. And if the genus remains the same, it is reasonable 


to suppose that the functions of the notes may be permanent 
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also. For the species of the tetrachord is the same, and for 
this reason we must hold that the boundaries of the intervals 
are the same notes. In general, as long as the names of 
the extreme notes remain the same, the higher being called 
Mese, and the lower Hypate, so long will the names of the 
intermediate notes also remain the same, the higher being 
called Lichanus, and the lower Parhypate. For the notes 
between the Mese and Hypate are always stamped by the 
ear as Lichanus and Parhypate. To demand that all notes 
bounding equal intervals should have the same names, or 
that all notes bounding unequal intervals should have 
different names, is to join battle with the evidence of the 
senses. For in melody we make the interval between the 
Hypate and Parhypate sometimes equal and sometimes 
50 unequal to that between the Parhypate and Lichanus. 
Now in the case of two equal consecutive intervals it is 
impossible that the notes bounding each of them should be 
designated by the same terms, unless the middle note is to 
have two names. The absurdity is also evident when the 
above-mentioned intervals are unequal. For it is impossible 
that one of any pair of such names should change while the 
other remains the same; since the names have meaning 
only in their relation to one another. So much for this 
objection. 
The term Pycnum we shall employ in all cases when, in 
a tetrachord whose extremes form a Fourth, the sum of 
two of the intervals occupies a lesser space than the third. 
There are certain divisions of the tetrachord which stand 
out from the rest as familiar, because the magnitudes of the 
intervals in them are familiar. Of these divisions, one is 
Enharmonic, in which the Pycnum is a semitone, and its 
complement two tones; three are Chromatic, namely, the 
Soft, the Hemtolic, and the Tonic Chromatic. The division 
of the Soft Chromatic is that in which the Pycnum consists 
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of two of the smallest Chromatic dieses, while its com- 
plement is expressed in terms of two quanta, namely, a 
semitone taken thrice, and a Chromatic diesis taken once, 
so that the sum of it amounts to three semitones and the 
third of a tone. This is the smallest of the Chromatic 
Pycna and its Lichanus is the lowest in this genus. The 


division of the Hemiolic Chromatic is that in which the 51 


Pycnum is one and a half times the Enharmonic Pycnum, 
and each Diesis one and a half times an Enharmonic 
diesis. It is manifest that the Hemiolic Pycnum is greater 
than the Soft, since the former is less than a tone by an 
Enharmonic diesis, the latter by a Chromatic diesis. The 
division of the Tonic Chromatic is that in which the Pyc- 
num consists of two semitones, and its complement of a tone 
and a half. Up to this point both the inner notes vary ; 
but now the Parhypate, having traversed the whole of its 
locus, remains at rest, while the Lichanus moves an enhar- 
monic diesis. Thus the interval between the Lichanus 
and Hypate becomes equal to that between the Lichanus 
and Mese, so that the Pycnum does not occur in this 
division as in the preceding. The disappearance of the 
Pycnum in the division of the tetrachord is coincident with 
the first appearance of the Diatonic genus. ‘There are two 
divisions of the Diatonic genus, the Soft and the Sharp 
Diatonic. The division of the Soft Diatonic is that in 
which the interval between the Hypate and Parhypate is 
a semitone, that between the Parhypate and Lichanus three 
Enharmonic dieses, that between the Lichanus and Mese 
five dieses. The division of the Sharp Diatonic is that in 
which the interval between the Hypate and Parhypate is 
a semitone, while each of the remaining intervals is a tone. 


Thus, while we have six Lichani, as there are six divisions 52 


of the tetrachord, one enharmonic, three chromatic, and 
two diatonic, we have but four Parhypatae, that is, two 
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less than the divisions of the tetrachord. For the semitone 
Parhypate is employed for both diatonic divisions, and for 
the Tonic Chromatic. Thus, of the four Parhypatae, one 
is peculiar to the Enharmonic genus, while the Diatonic 
and Chromatic between them employ three. Of the in- 
tervals in the tetrachord, that between the Hypate and 
Parhypate may be equal to that between the Parhypate 
and Lichanus, or less than it, but never greater. That it 
may be equal is evident from the Enharmonic and Chro- 
matic division of the tetrachord; that it may be less is 
evident from the Diatonic scales, and also may be ascer- 
tained in the Chromatic by taking a Parhypate of the Soft, 
and a Lichanus of the Tonic Chromatic ; for such divisions 
of the Pycnum sound melodious. But to adopt the opposite 
order produces an unmelodious result ; for instance, to take 
the semitone Parhypate, and the Lichanus of the Hemiolic 
Chromatic, or the Parhypate of the Hemiolic, and the 
Lichanus of the Soft Chromatic. Such divisions produce 
an inharmonious effect. On the other hand, the interval 
between the Parhypate and Lichanus may be equal to, 
greater than, or less than that between the Lichanus and 
Mese. It is equal jn the Sharp Diatonic, less in all the 
other shades, and greater when we employ as Lichanus 
the highest of the Diatonic Lichani, and as Parhypate any 
one lower than that of the semitone. 
We shall next proceed to explain, beginning with a general 
53 indication, the method by which we should expect to deter- 
mine the nature of continuity. To put it generally, in 
investigating continuity the laws of melody must be our 
guide, nor must we imitate those who shape their account 
of continuity with a view to the massing of small inter- 
vals. Such theorists plainly disregard the natural sequence 
_ of melody, as appears from the number of dieses that 
they place in succession; for the voice’s power of con- 
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necting dieses stops short of three.. Thus it appears that 
continuity must not be sought in the smallest intervals, nor 
in equal nor in unequal intervals; we must rather follow 
the guidance of natural laws. Now, though it were no 
easy matter at present to offer an accurate exposition of 
continuity before we have explained the collocation of inter- 
vals, yet the veriest novice can see from the following 
reasoning that there is such a thing as continuity. It will 
be admitted that there is no interval which can be divided 
ad infinitum in melody, and that the natural laws of melody 
assign a maximum number of fractions to every interval. 
Assuming that this will be, or rather must be, admitted, we 
necessarily infer that the notes containing fractions of the 
said number are consecutive. To this class belong the 
notes which, as a matter of fact, have been in use from 
the earliest times, as for instance the Nete, the Paranete, 
and those that follow them. 

Our next duty will be to determine the first and most 
indispensable condition of the melodious collocation of 


intervals. Whatever be the genus, from whatever note one 54 


starts, if the melody moves in continuous progression either 
upwards or downwards, the fourth note in order from any 
note must form with it the concord of the Fourth, or the 
fifth note in order from it the concord of the Fifth. Any 
note that answers neither of these tests must be regarded’ 
as out of tune in relation to those notes with which it 
fails to form the above-mentioned concords. It must be 
observed, however, that the above rule is not all-sufficient 
for the melodious construction of scales from intervals. 
It is quite possible that the notes of a scale might form 
the above-mentioned concords with one another, and yet 
that the scale might be unmelodiously constructed. But: 
if this condition be not fulfilled, all else is useless. Let 


us assume this then as a fundamental principle, the vio- 
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lation of which is destryctive of harmony. A law, in some 
respects similar, holds with regard to the relative position 
of tetrachords. If any two tetrachords are to belong to 

- the same scale, one or other of the following conditions 
must be fulfilled; either they must be in concord with 
each other, the notes of one forming some concord or 
other with the corresponding notes of the other, or they 
must both be in concord with a third tetrachord, with 
which they are alike continuous but in opposite. directions. 
This, in itself, is not sufficient to constitute tetrachords of 
the same scale: certain other conditions must be satisfied, 

55 of which we shall speak hereafter. But the absence of the 
condition renders the rest useless. 

When we consider the magnitudes of intervals, we find 
that while the concords either have no locus of variation, 
and are definitely determined to one magnitude, or have. 
an inappreciable locus, this definiteness is to be found in 
a much lesser degree in discords. For this reason, the 
ear is much more assured of the magnitudes of the con- 
cords than of the discords. It follows that the most 
accurate method of ascertaining a discord is by the principle 
of concordance, If then a certain note be given, and it 
be required to find a certain discord below it, such as the 
ditone (or any other that can be ascertained by the method 
of concordance), one should take the Fourth above the 
given note, then descend a Fifth, then ascend a Fourth 
again, and finally descend another Fifth. Thus, the interval 
of two tones below the given note will have been ascer- 
tained. If it be required to ascertain the discord in the 
other direction, the concords must be taken in the other 
direction. Also, if a discord be subtracted from a concord 
by the method of concordance, the remaining discord is 
thereby ascertained on the same principle. For, subtract 
the ditone from the Fourth on the principle of concordance, 
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and it is evident that the notes bounding the excess of the 
latter over the former will have been found on the same 
principle. For the bounding notes of the Fourth are con- 56 
cords to begin with ; and from the higher of these a concord, 
is taken, namely, the Fourth above; from the note thus 
found another, namely, the Fifth below; from this again 
a Fourth above, and finally from this a Fifth below; and 
the last concord alights on the higher of the notes bound- 
ing the excess of the Fourth over the Ditone. Thus it 
appears that if a discord be subtracted from a concord by 
the method of concordance the complement also will have 
been thereby ascertained on the same principle. 

The surest method of verifying our original assumption 
that the Fourth consists of two and a half tones is the 
following. Let us take such an interval, and let us find 
the discord of two tones above its lower note, and the same 
discord below its higher note. Evidently the complements. 
will be equal, since they are remainders obtained by sub-. 
tracting equals from equals. Next let us take the Fourth 
above the lower note of the higher ditone, and the Fourth 
below the higher note of the lower ditone. It will be seen 
that adjacent to each of the extreme notes of the scale 
thus obtained there will be two complements in juxta- 
position, which must be equal for the reasons already given. 
‘This construction completed, we must refer the extreme 
notes thus determined to the judgement of the ear. If they 
prove discordant, plainly the Fourth will not be composed 57 
of two and a half tones; and just as plainly it will be so 
composed, if they form a Fifth. For the lowest of the 
assumed notes is, by construction, a Fourth of the higher 
boundary of the lower ditone; and it has now turned out 
that the highest of the assumed notes forms with the lowest 
of them the concord of the Fifth. Now as the excess of 
the latter interval over the former is a tone, and as it is 
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here divided into two equal parts; and as each of these 
equal parts which is thus proved to be a semitone is at 
the same time the excess of the Fourth over a ditone, 
it follows that the Fourth is composed. of five semitones. 
It will be readily seen that the extremes of our scale 
cannot form any concord except a Fifth. They cannot 
form a Fourth ; for there is here, besides the original Fourth,. 
an additional complement at each extremity. They cannot 
form an octave; for the sum of the complements is less 
than two tones, since the excess of the Fourth over the 
ditone is less than a tone (for it is universally admitted 
that the Fourth is greater than two tones and less than 
three) ; consequently, the whole of what is here added to 
the Fourth is less than a Fifth; plainly then their sum 
eannot be an octave. But if the concord formed by the 

58 extreme notes of our construction is greater than a Fourth, 
and less than an octave, it must be a Fifth; for this is 
the only concordant magnitude between the Fourth and 
Octave. 
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Successive Tetrachords are either Conjunct or Disjunct. 

WE shall employ the term conjunction when two succes- §8. 15 
sive tetrachords, similar in figure, have a common note ; the © 
term disjunction, when two successive tetrachords similar in 
figure are separated by the interval of a tone. That successive 
tetrachords must be related in either of these ways, is evident 
from our axioms. For a series, in which each note forms 
a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it, will constitute 
conjunct tetrachords; while disjunct tetrachords result, when 59 
each note forms a Fifth with the fifth from it. Now as all 
successions of notes must fulfil one or other of these con- 
ditions, so all successive similar tetrachords must be either 
conjunct or disjunct. 

Difficulties have been raised by some of my hearers on 
the question of succession. It has been asked, Firstly, 
what is succession in general? Secondly, does it appear in 
one form only, or in several? ‘Thirdly, are conjunct and 
disjunct tetrachords equally successive? To these questions 
the following answers have been given. In general, scales 
are continuous, whose boundaries either are successive or 
coincide. There are two forms of succession in scales ; in 
the one, the upper boundary of the lower scale coincides 
with the lower boundary of the upper scale ; in the other, 
the lower boundary of the higher scale is in the line of 
succession with the higher boundary of the lower scale. In 
the first of these forms, the scales of the successive tetra- 


chords have a certain space in common, and are necessarily 
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similar in figure. In the other form, they are separated 
from one another, and the species of the tetrachords may 
be similar, only on condition, however, that the separating 
interval is one tone. Thus we are led to conclude that two 
similar tetrachords are successive, if they are either separated 
by a tone, or if their boundaries coincide. Consequently 
similar successive tetrachords are either conjunct or dis- 
junct. 

We also assert that two successive tetrachords either 

60 must be separated by no tetrachord whatsoever, or must not 
be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to themselves. 
Tetrachords similar in species cannot be separated by a 
dissimilar tetrachord, and dissimilar but successive tetra- 
chords cannot be separated by any tetrachord whatsoever. 
Hence we see that tetrachords similar in species can be 
arranged in succession in the two forms above mentioned. 

The interval contained by successive notes ts simple. 

For if the containing notes are successive, no note is 
wanting ; if none is wanting, none will intrude; if none 
intrudes, none will divide the interval. But that which 
excludes division excludes composition. For every com- 
posite is composed of certain parts into which it is divisible. 

The above proposition is often the object of perplexity 
on account of the ambiguous character of the intervallic 
magnitudes. ‘ How,’ it is asked in surprise, ‘can the ditone 
possibly be simple, seeing that it can be divided into tones ? 
Or, how again is it possible for the tone to be simple seeing 
that it can be divided into two semitones?’ And the same 
point is raised about the semitone. 

_ This perplexity arises from the failure to observe that 
some intervallic magnitudes are common to simple and 
compound intervals. For this reason the simplicity of an 
interval is determined not by its magnitude, but the relations 


of the notes that bound it. The ditone is simple when 
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bounded by the Mese and Lichanus ; when bounded by the. 
Mese and Parhypate, it is compound. This is why we 61 
assert that simplicity does not depend on the sizes of the 
intervals, but on the containing notes. 

In variations of genus, itis only the parts of the Fourth that 
undergo change. | 

All harmonious scales consisting of more than one tetra- 
chord were divided into conjunct and disjunct. But conjunct 
scales are composed of the simple parts of the Fourth alone, 
so that here at least it will be the parts of the Fourth alone 
that will undergo change. Again, disjunct scales comprise 
besides these parts of the Fourth a tone peculiar to disjunc- 
tion. If then it be proved that this particular tone does 
not alter with variation of genus, evidently the change can 
affect only the parts of the Fourth. Now the lower of the 
. notes containing the tone is the higher of the notes con- 
taining the lower of the disjunct tetrachords; as such we 
have seen that it is immovable in the changes of the genera. _ 
Again, the higher of the notes bounding the tone is the 
lower of the notes bounding the higher of the disjunct 
tetrachords ; it likewise, as we have seen, remains constant 
through change of genus. Since therefore, it appears that 
the notes containing the tone do not vary with a change of 
genus, the necessary conclusion is that it is only the parts 
of the Fourth that participate in that change. | 

Every Genus comprises at most as many simple intervals 62 
as ave contained in the Fifth. | 

The scale of every genus, as we have already stated, takes 
the form of conjunction or disjunction. Now it has been 
shown that the conjunct scale consists merely of the parts 
of the Fourth, while the disjunct scale adds a single interval 
peculiar to itself, namely the tone. But the addition of 
this tone to the parts of the Fourth completes the interval 
of the Fifth. Since therefore it appears that no scale of any 
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genus taken in the one shading is composed of more simple 
intervals than those in the Fifth, it follows that every genus 
comprises at most as many simple intervals as are contained 
in the Fifth. 

In this proposition the addition of the words ‘at the most’ 
sometimes proves a stumbling-block. ‘Why not,’ it is asked, 
‘show without qualification that each genus is composed of 
as many simple intervals as are contained in the Fifth?’ 
The answer to this is that in certain circumstances each of 
the genera will comprise fewer intervals than exist in the 
Fifth, but never will comprise more. This is the reason 
that we prove first that no genus can be constituted of more 
simple intervals than there are in the Fifth; that every 
genus will sometimes be composed of fewer, is shown in 
the sequel. 

63 A Pycnum cannot be followed by a Pycnum or by part of 
a Pycnum. 

For the result of such a succession will be that neither 
the fourth notes in order from one another will form Fourths, 
nor the fifth notes in order from one another Fifths. But 
we have already seen that such an order of notes is un- 
melodious. 

The lower of the notes containing the ditone ts the highest 
note of a Pycnum, and the higher of the notes containing the 
ditone ts the lowest note of a Pycnum. 

For as the Pycna in conjunct tetrachords form Fourths 
with one another, the ditone must lie between them ; 
similarly since the ditones form Fourths with one another, 
the Pycnum must lie between them. It follows that the 
Pycnum and the ditone must succeed one another altern- 
ately. Therefore it is evident that of the notes containing 
the ditone, the lower will be the highest note of the Pycnum 
below, and the higher will be the lowest note of the 


Pycnum above. 
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The notes containing the tone are both the lowest notes of 
a Pycnum. 

For in disjunction the tone is placed between tetrachords 
the boundaries of which are the lowest notes of a Pycnum ; 
and it is by these notes that the tone is contained. -For the 
lower of the notes containing the tone is the higher of those 
containing the lower tetrachord; and the higher of those 
containing the tone is the lower of those containing the 
higher tetrachord. Therefore it is evident that the notes 
containing the tone will be the lowest notes of a Pycnum. 

A successton of two Ditones ts forbidden. 64 

Suppose such a succession ; then the higher ditone will 
be followed by a Pycnum below, and the lower ditone will 
be followed by a Pycnum above, for we saw that the note 
that forms the upper boundary of the ditone is the lowest 
note of a Pycnum. The result will be a succession of two 
Pycna ; and as this has been proved unmelodious, the suc- 
cession of two ditones must be equally so. 

In Enharmonic and Chromatic scales a succession of two 
tones is not allowed. Suppose such a succession, first in 
the ascending scale; now if the note that forms the upper 
boundary of the added tone is musically correct, it must 
form either a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it, 
or a Fifth with the fifth in order ; if neither of these con- 
ditions is satisfied, it must be unmelodious. But that 
neither of them will be satisfied, is clear. For if it be 
Enharmonic, the Lichanus, which is the fourth note in 
order from the added note, will be four tones removed 
from it. If it be Chromatic, whether of the Soft or Hemi- 
olic colour, the Lichanus will be further removed than 
a Fifth ; and if it be of the Tonic Chromatic, the Lichanus 
will form a Fifth with the added note. But this does not 
satisfy our law which demands that either the fourth note 
should form a Fourth, or the fifth a Fifth. Neither condition 
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is here fulfilled. It follows that the note constituting the 
upper boundary of the added tone will be unmelodious. 

Again, if the second tone be added below it will render 

65 the genus Diatonic. Therefore it is evident that in the 
Enharmonic and Chromatic genera a succession of two 
tones is impossible, 

In the Diatonic genus three consecutive tones are permitted ; 
but no more. For let the contrary be supposed ; then the 
note bounding the fourth tone will not form a Fourth with 
the fourth note from it, nor a Fifth with the fifth. 

In the same genus a succession of two semitones ts not 
allowed, F¥or first suppose the second semitone to be 
added below the semitone already present. The result is 
that the note bounding the added semitone neither makes 
a Fourth with the fourth note from it, nor a Fifth with the 
fifth. The introduction, then, of the semitone here will be 
unmelodious. But if it be added above the semitone 
already present, the genus will be Chromatic. Thus it 
is clear that in a Diatonic scale the succession of two 
semitones is impossible. 

It has now been shown which of the simple intervals can 
be repeated in immediate succession, and how often they 
can be repeated ; and which of them on the contrary it is 
absolutely impossible to repeat at all. We shall now speak 
of the collocation of unequal intervals. , 

A ditone may be succeeded either above or below by a 
Pycnum. For it has been proved that in conjunct tetra- 
chords these intervals follow alternately. Therefore each 
can succeed the other either in an ascending or descending 
order. 

A ditone can be followed by a tone in the ascending scale 
only. For suppose such a succession in the descending 

66 order. The result will be that the highest and the lowest 
note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch. For we saw 
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that the note that forms the lower boundary of the ditone 
was the highest note of a Pycnum, and that the note that 
forms the upper boundary of the tone was the lowest note 
of a Pycnum. But if these notes fall on the one pitch, 
it follows that there is a succession of two Pycna. As this 
latter succession is unmelodious, a tone immediately below 
a ditone must be equally so. 

A tone can be followed by a Pytnum in the ae order 
only. For suppose such a succession in the opposite order ; 
the same impossibility will be found to result again. The 
highest and lowest note of a Pycnum will fall on the same 
pitch, and consequently there will be a succession of two 
Pycna. This latter being unmelodious, the position of the 
tone above the Pycnum must be equally so. 

In the Diatonic genus, a tone cannot be both preceded and 
succeeded by a semitone. For the consequence would be 
that neither the fourth notes in order from one another 
would form a Fourth, nor the fifth a Fifth. 

A pair of tones, or a group of three tones may be both 
preceded and succeeded by a semitone; for either the fourth 
notes from one another will form a Fourth, or the fifth 
a Fifth. | 

from the ditone there are two possible progressions upwards, 
one only downwards. For it has been proved that the 
ditone can be followed in the ascending scale by either 
a Pycnum or atone. But more progressions upwards from 
the said interval there cannot be. For the only other 
simple interval left is the ditone, and two consecutive 
ditones are forbidden. In the descending order there is 67 
but one progression from the ditone. For it has been 
proved that a ditone cannot lie next a ditone, and that 
a tone cannot succeed a ditone in the descending order. 
Consequently the progression to the Pycnum alone remains. 


It is clear then that from the ditone there are two possible 
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progressions upwards, one to the tone, and one to the 
Pycnum ; and one possible progression downwards, to the 
Pycnum. 

From the Pycnum, on the contrary, there are two possible 
progressions downwards, and one upwards, For it has been 
proved that in the descending scale a Pycnum can be 
followed by a ditone, or atone. A third progression there 
cannot be. For the only remaining simple interval is the 
Pycnum, and a succession of two Pycna is forbidden. It 
follows that there are only two possible progressions from 
a Pycnum downwards. Upwards there is but one, to the 
ditone. Fora Pycnum cannot adjoin a Pycnum, nor can 
a tone succeed the Pycnum in the ascending scale; there- 
fore the ditone alone remains. It is evident then that 
from the Pycnum there are two possible progressions down- 
wards, one to the tone, and one to the ditone; and one 
possible progression upwards, to the ditone. 

From the tone there ts but one progression tn either direction: 
downwards to the ditone, upwards to the Pycnum. It has 
been shown that in the descending scale the tone cannot 
be followed by a tone or by a Pycnum. Therefore the 
ditone alone remains. And it has been shown that in 
the ascending scale the tone cannot be followed by a tone 
or a ditone. Therefore the Pycnum alone remains. It 
follows that from the tone there is but one possible pro- 

68 gression in either direction, downwards to the ditone, and 
upwards to the Pycnum. 

The same law can be applied to the Chromatic scales, 
except of course that one must substitute for the ditone the 
interval between the Mese and Lichanus, which varies, 
according to the particular shade, with the size of the 
Pycnum. 

The same law will also hold good of the Diatonic scales. 


From the tone common to the genera there is one possible 
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progression in either direction ; downwards to the interval 
between the Mese and Lichanus, whatever it may happen 
to be in any particular shade of the Diatonic scales; 
upwards to the interval between the Paramese and Trite. 
Some persons have been much perplexed by this pro- 
position. They are surprised that we do not arrive at 
quite a contrary conclusion ; for they think that the pro- 
gressions in either direction from the tone are innumerable, — 
since there are innumerable possible magnitudes of the 
interval between the Mese and Lichanus, and of the 
Pycnum as well. To this objection we offered the following 
answer. To begin with, the same observation might be 
made equally well in the other cases we have considered. 
Evidently one of the two descending progressions from the 
Pycnum admits of innumerable possible magnitudes ; like- 
wise one of the two ascending progressions from the ditone. 
For such an interval as that between the Mese and Lichanus 
admits of innumerable magnitudes, and the same may be 
said of such an interval as the Pycnum. Nevertheless there 
are but two progressions from the Pycnum downwards, and 
two from the ditone upwards; and similarly one from the 
tone in either direction. For the progressions must be 69 
ascertained in accordance with one individual sade in one 
particular genus. In making any musical phenomenon the 
object of scientific knowledge, its definite side should be 
insisted on, its indefinite features left in the background. 
Now in respect of the sizes of intervals and the pitch of 
notes, the phenomena of melody are indefinite, while in ~ 
respect of functions, common qualities, and orders of 
arrangement, they are definite and determined. To take 
the first example that occurs, the progressions downwards 
from the Pycnum are in function and character determined 
as two in number. The first proceeds by the tone and 
brings the scale into the disjunct class; the second pro- 
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ceeding by the other interval (whatever its size may be) 
brings the scale into the conjunct class. Hence we see also 
that there is but one possible progression in either direction 
from the tone, and that both these progressions alike 
produce but one class of scale—the disjunct. But it is 
quite plain from these observations, and from the nature 
of the facts, that if one seek to discover the possible pro- 
gressions by considering not one shade of one genus at 
a time, but all szades and all genera together, one will 
come upon an infinity of them. 

In the Chromatic and Enharmonic scales every note partict- 
pates in the Pycnum. For every note in the said genera is 
the boundary either of a part of the Pycnum, or of the tone, 
or of an interval such as that between the Mese and Licha- 

70 nus. The case of notes that bound the parts of the Pycnum 
requires no proof ; it is immediately evident that they partici- 
‘pate in the Pycnum. And we proved already that the notes 
containing the tone are both the lowest notes of a Pycnum ; 
we showed also that the lower of the notes containing the 
remaining interval was the highest of a Pycnum, and the 
higher of them the lowest of a Pycnum. Now as these are 
the only simple intervals, and each of them is contained by 
notes both of which participate in the Pycnum, it follows 
that every note in the Chromatic and Enharmonic genus 
participates in the Pycnum. . 

One will readily see that the positions of the notes situated 
in the Pycnum are three in number, since, as we know, a 
Pycnum cannot be followed by another Pycnum or part of 
one. For it is evident in consequence of this latter law, 
that the number of the said notes is so limited. 

Lt is required to prove that from the lowest only of the notes 
in a Pycnum there are two possible progressions tn etther 
direction, while from the others there is but one. It has 
already been proved that from the Pycnum there are two 
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"progressions downwards, one to the tone, and one to the 


ditone. But to prove that there are two progressions 
downwards from the Pycnum is the same as proving that 
there are two progressions downwards from the lowest of 
the notes situated in the Pycnum; for this note marks the 
limit of the Pycnum. Again, it was proved that from the 
ditone there are two progressions upwards. But to say 
that there are two progressions upwards from the ditone is 
the same as saying that there are two progressions upwards 
from the higher of the notes bounding the ditone. For 
this note marks the upper boundary of the ditone. But it 71 
is clear that the same note which forms the upper boundary 
of the ditone also forms the lower boundary of the Pycnum ; 
being the lowest note of a Pycnum (for this too was proved). 
Hence it is evident that from this note there are two 
possible progressions in either direction. 

It is required to prove that from the highest note of a 
Pycnum there is but one progression in etther direction. It 
was proved that from a Pycnum there is but one pro- 
gression upwards. But to say that there is one progression 
upwards from the Pycnum is (for the reason given in the 
former proposition) the same as saying that there is but 
one from the note limiting it. 

Again, it was proved that from the ditone there is but 
one progression downwards : but to say that there is but one 
progression downwards from the ditone is (for the reason - 
given) the same as saying that there is but one from the 
note bounding it. But it is evident that the note which 
bounds the ditone below is at the same time the upper 
boundary of the Pycnum; being the highest note of a 
Pycnum. It is plain, then, that from the given note there 
is but one possible progression in either direction. 

it is required to prove, that from the middle note of a 
Pycnum there 1s but one progression in either direction. Now 
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since the given note must be adjoined by some one or 
other of the three simple intervals, and there lies already 
a diesis on each side of it, plainly it cannot be adjoined on 
either side by either a ditone or a tone. For suppose 
a ditone to adjoin it; then either the lowest or the highest 
note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch as the given 
note, which is the middle note of a Pycnum ; consequently 
there will be a succession of three dieses, no matter on 
72 which side the ditone be located. Again, suppose a tone 
to adjoin the given note; we shall have the same result. 
The lowest note of a Pycnum will fall on the same pitch as 
the middle note of a Pycnum, so that we shall again have 
three dieses in succession. But this succession is unmelo- 
dious; therefore it follows that there is but one possible 
progression from the given note in either direction. 

It has now been shown that from the lowest of the notes 
of a Pycnum there are two possible progressions in either 
direction ; while from the others in either direction there is 
but one. 

Lt ts required to prove that two notes that occupy dissimilar 
positions in the Pycnum cannot fall on the same pitch without 
violating the nature of melody. Suppose, firstly, that the 
highest and lowest note of a Pycnum fall on the same pitch. 
The result will be two consecutive Pycna, and as this is 
unmelodious, it must be equally unmelodious that notes dis- 
similar in the Pycnum in the manner of the assumed notes 
should fall upon the same pitch. 

Again, it is evident that the notes also that are dissimilar 
in the other possible manner cannot have a common pitch. 
For if the highest or lowest note of a Pycnum coincide in 
pitch with a middle note, there necessarily results a succes- 
sion of three dieses. 

Lt is required to prove that the Diatonic genus is composed 


of two or of three or of four simple quanta. It has been 
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already shown that each genus comprises at most as many 
simple intervals as there are in the Fifth. These are four 73 
in number. If then three of those four become equal, 
leaving but one odd,—as happens in the Sharp Diatonic— 
there will be only two different quanta in the Diatonic 
scale. Again, if two become equal and two remain unequal, 
which will result from the lowering of the Parhypate, there 
will be three quanta constituting the Diatonic scale, namely, 
an interval less than a semitone, a tone, and an interval 
greater than a tone. Again, if all the parts of the Fifth 
become unequal, there will be four quanta comprised in the 
genus in question. 

It is clear then that the Diatonic genus is composed of 
two or of three or of four simple quanta. 

It is required to prove that the Chromatic and Enharmonic 
genera are composed of three or four simple quanta, ‘The 
simple intervals of the Fifth being four in number, if the 
parts of the Pycnum are equal, the genera in question will 
comprise those quanta, namely, the half of the Pycnum, 
whatever its size may be, the tone, and an interval such as 
that between the Mese and Lichanus. If on the other 
hand the parts of the Pycnum are unequal, the said 
genera will be composed of four quanta, the least, an 
interval such as that between the Hypate and Parhypate, 
the next smallest one such as that between the Parhy- 
pate and Lichanus, the third smallest a tone, and the 
largest an interval such as that between the Mese and 
Lichanus. 

On this point the difficulty has been raised, How is it 
that all the genera cannot be composed of two simple 74 
quanta, as is the case with the Diatonic? We can now 
see the complete and obvious explanation of the difference. 
Three equal simple intervals cannot occur in succession 
in the Enharmonic and Chromatic genera ; in the Diatonic 
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they can. That is the reason that the last-named gehus is 
sometimes composed of only two simple quanta. 

Passing from this subject we shall proceed to consider 
the meaning and nature of difference of species. We shall 
use the terms ‘species’ and ‘figure’ indifferently, applying 
both to the same phenomenon. Such a difference arises 
when the order of the simple parts of a certain whole is 
altered, while both the number and magnitude of those 
parts remain the same. Proceeding from this definition we 
have to show that there are three species of the Fourth. 
Firstly, there is that in which the Pycnum lies at the 
bottom ; secondly, that in which a diesis lies on each side 
of the ditone; thirdly, that in which the Pycnum is above 
the ditone. It will be readily seen that there are no other 
possible relative positions of the parts of the Fourth. 
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[The references in these notes are to the pages and lines of 
the present edition. ] 


Page 95, line 3. The term pedos signifies a song, and as such 
includes the words, the melody proper, i.e. the alternation of 
higher and lower pitch, and the rhythm. But as the second 
of these factors is evidently that which is characteristic of song, 
it came to appropriate to itself the term péAos. Then reAccoy 
pedos was used in the wider sense. Cp. Anonymus, § 29, TeAcoy 
Bé pedos eori rd ovyxeipevoy Ex re AELews Kal péAovs kal pudpod. 
See also Aristides Quintilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 6, line 18). éXos 
then in the narrower sense signifies in Aristoxenus that moment 
of music which consists in the employment of higher and lower 
notes, always with the implication that the complete series of 
compossible higher and lower notes is determined by a natural 
law. This quality of péd\os by which it is obedient to a law, or 
rather the embodiment of a law, is called rd nppoopevoy: and 
consequently all true melody is an jppoopévoy pédos. Thus for 
the Greeks Harmony is the law of Melody. 4 povown on the 
other hand is a term of very wide signification. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (ed. Meibom, pp. 7, 8) gives the following analysis of it— 

















povortky 

o | s ae | o > > | lA 

pépn aaa pépn as pépyn e€ayyeArsxa 
| 

| ; J 
pet pixdy woinots UrroKperiKdy 
pvbuixdy pvOporrotia @dexdy 
dppovixdy peAorrotia opyaviKdy 


Now in which sense is the term péAous used in the passage 
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before us? Marquard supposes in the general sense of the 
object-matter of povoiwn. (In support of this view he might 
have quoted Anonymus, § 29, Movorxn éorw émornun Oewpyrixy 
kal mpaxrexn péAous reelov re Kat Gpyavxod.) But this is not in 
accordance with Aristoxenus’ use, and probably Westphal is 
right in interpreting it in its close and strict meaning. If so, 
what are the other sciences of it besides dppouxy? Westphal 
~ replies, peAorotia, dpyavxn, @dtxn (i.e. the sciences of composition, 
of instrumental music, of singing). 

1.4. play rwa airay brodaBeiv Sei x.7.4.— The construction of 
this sentence is def droAaBety rhy dppovexyy Kadoupérny mpaypareiay 
elvas piay rivd abray (i.e. tov eav), r7 Te Takes mpaTnY ovaay, k.T.d. 

Marquard and Westphal construe det tmodaBeiy piay twa 
abrav, Thy dppovixny Karoupévny, etvat mpaypareiay Ty Te Taker Mpdrny 
ovcay, k.r.A.,and translate ‘we must regard one of them, namely 
Harmonic, as primary.’ But the Greek for ‘to be a good man’ 
is not evar avnp dyabds dv. 

Tv dppovxny. The English word ‘Harmony’ in no wise 
corresponds to the Greek appovia. This latter properly signi- 
fies an adjustment or fitting together of parts. Hence, by 
being transferred from the method to the concrete object which 
embodies it, it is used to connote (a) a scale or system as 
a whole whose parts have been adjusted in their proper rela- 
tions, (4) the enharmonic scale, because in that genus three notes 
of the Tetrachord are fitted most closely to one another, that is, 
placed at the smallest possible intervals. The term dppouxy 
signifies then the science of scales, that is the science by which 
we constitute a system of related and compossible notes. 
Harmony in the modern sense of the word was in its infancy 
among the ancient Greeks. 

1.6. ruyxydves yap otca tév mpe@rov Oewpytixn’ taira 3 dotiv 
doa. The MSS reading is here plainly ungrammatical. If we 
retain tporn trav Oewpnrixov, we must change radra to ravrns, ‘to 
this science belong,’ &c. [cp. 1. 12, ovxére ravrns éoriv]. But 
I prefer to read as above with Westphal, in which case of course 
ravta refers to ra mpa@ra. Cp. Anonymus (a mere echo of 
Aristoxenus), § 31, mpwrevoy 8€ pépos tis povoikys 7) dppovixn éore” 
Ta yap éy povoiky mpara avrn Oewpet. Also § 19, rav 8€ ris 
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povaikhs pepay Kupi@rardy dort Kal mp@rov Td Gppovexdéy’ trav yap 
Tpwrey povorkyns mepune Oewpynrixy. - Cp. also 1. 14 of this page, &’ 
by mdavra Oewpeirat ra Kara povotkny. 

For the relation between Harmonic and Music, cp. Plutarch 
de Musica, 1142 F, pavepdy 8 dv yévoiro, ef ris éxdorny éferdf{oro 


Toy émotnpaey, tivos éoti Oewprrixn® 8yAov yap Gre H pev Appomean - 
yevay Te Tay Tov Nppoopevov Kai StacTnparey Kal cvoTrnparey Kai 


posyyov kai révey kal peraBoray cvoTnpatixay dort yrworicn top> 

pworépo 8° ovxért rairy mpoedOeiy oldv re. Gor’ ovde (nreiv mapa, 
rauTns To Stayvavas 8ivacba, mérepoy oixeiws etAnhey 6 mownrns . .~ 

tov ‘Yrodapioy révoy emi rv apxny h rov MeEodvdidy re kai Awproy 

ént rnv &xBaoww h rov “Yroppiytdy te cal Spvyrov emt thy peony. 

1,16. The point of the passage lies in the possible ambiguity 
of the term dppovtxds, which properly signifying ‘concerned 
with scales’ [cp. dppomxn = science of scales] might also mean 
‘concerned with the enharmonic scale.’ Cp. note on 1. 4. 

P. 96, 1.2. xai rot ra Svaypdppard y' atréy. See end of note 
on p. rol, l. 1. 

1. 4. wept d€ rav Grov peyeay re xal oxnudrov. I have 
changed the MSS reading yevav to peyeOar for three reasons: 
(1) quite sufficient stress has been laid on the early theorists’ 
omission of the Chromatic and Diatonic genera, and further refer- 
ence to it is not required; (2) a reference to their omission of 
‘other magnitudes’ is required in view of what follows (cp. ]. 7) ; 
(3) the close connexion of yevav and oynudrov by re kai would 
make it necessary to supply the qualification év airé re tq yéver 
rour@ kai rois Aourois with both, which is obviously impossible. 

oxnjpu, which we shall translate by ‘Figure,’ signifies the 
arrangement or order of the parts of a whole, and two things 
differ in gyjya if they have the same parts, but these parts are 
arranged in a different order. Thus the scale from C to cand 
the scale from #8 to 4 on the white notes of the piano are 
composed of the same intervals, five tones and two semitones, 
but they differ in oyjpa or the arrangement of those intervals. 

1.6. azrorepycpevor ... 7d dea maga@y. By the phrase rd rpirov 
pépos tis SAns peApdias is meant the Enharmonic genus, just as 
a few lines above rnv macay ris pedgdias rdf means the Enhar- 
monic, Chromatic, and Diatonic Genera. 
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Hence the MSS reading éy re yévos péyeOos 8€ is untenable. 
What is the rpiroy pépos of pedmdia from which the Harmonists 
can be said to have selected one genus? According to Mar- 
quard dppovia (in the sense of ‘melodic element in music’). 
But even granting that peApdia here means music in general, 
and that music in general may be divided into dppovia, pub pss, 
and Adyos, could this division have been so universally familiar 
that Aristoxenus would presuppose it, and employ the phrase 
rpirov yépos without explanation ? 

J omit yévos and 8¢. The former might easily be inserted by 
an ignorant scribe, who not understanding rov rpirouv pépovus 
missed the necessary reference to the enharmonic genus. The 
intrusion of yévos naturally entailed the addition of 8¢. 

].11. An unknown polemic. 

I. 18. gwvns. The term govn in Aristoxenus comprehends 
the human voice, and the sounds of instruments. See Ari- 
stotle, de Anima, 420", 4 8€ dovy Wddos ris dorw éuyrdyxou' ray 
yap apuxwr otfevy duvet, dAdAd Kab” Gpowdrnra A€éyerat hoveiy, ofoy 
avXds kat AUpa Kal Goa da roy ayuyor andracw exe Kal pédos Kai 
didXexrov. 

P. 97, 1. 2. I read émpedés for émipedas of the MSS which 
(1) gives a weak construction to yeyévyra:, and (2) requires, as 
Marquard saw, the d:opiodévros of 1. 4 to be supplemented by 
an adverb. 

]. 6. <Adoos. Lasus of Hermione, the well-known dithy- 
rambic poet, and teacher of Pindar. Suidas credits him with 
the authorship of the earliest work on the theory of Music. 
See Suidas s.v.; Athenaeus x, 455 c and xiv, 624c; Herodotus 
vii.6; Plutarch, de Musica, 1141 B-C. 

’Emtyovei@y, Disciples of Epigonus of Ambracia, a famous 
musical performer. See Athenaeus iv, 183 d and xiv, 637 f. 

1. 7. mddros. The spatial image, under which Aristoxenus 
represents the pitch relations of notes, is that of an indefinite 
sad a b c a 

i i a 
on which the several notes appear as points a 4 ¢ d@ [cp. Nico- 
machus (ed. Meibom, p. 24, 1. 21), POdyyos €or avi dropos, otov 
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povas kar’ axony], and the intervals as the one-dimension spaces 
between them. The obvious objection to this conception is 
that it attributes quantity and so reality to the spaces between 
the notes, while it denies it to the notes themselves, whereas 
our senses tell us that the notes are the realities, and the 
intervals only their relations. This objection lies at the basis 
of the contending theory, here quoted by Aristoxenus, which 
assigns to notes a certain quantity or ‘breadth.’ 

1. 16. 4 wy pev my 8 od. For Aristoxenus’ answer to the 
question see p. 107, Il. 13-19. 

1,17. I conjecture Aexréov for dixatoy of the MSS. Cf. note 
on p. 143, Ll. 13. 

1.19. Probably Marquard’s SteA@éyra is correct. dteAcyra is 
not objectionable in itself (cp. p. 98, 1. 5, p. 108, 1. 18, &c.) ; but 
if we retain it, the passage lacks any reference to the general 
treatment of the scale. 

1, 22. mdelious eiot Groets peAdovs. See p. 110. 

P. 98, 1.9. The meaningless airjs of the MSS may have 
been interpolated to produce a show of connexion between this 
paragraph and the preceding. 


1.17. ols dua... cupBaive. 


——— = 


The distance between e and a, regarded as a whole, is an 
interval; regarded as a series of smaller distances, between ¢ and 
fj and g, g and a, it is a scale. 

1,21. Of Eratocles nothing is known beyond what we learn 
from Aristoxenus himself. 

1,22, dri dro... pédos. That is, one has a choice between 


conjunction and disjunction. 
Conjunction. 









Conjunction. 








Disjunction. 
Disjunction. 


At the point —— the ascending melodic progression 
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diverges into FESPSSE= ana SE 


Similarly at —= the descending melodic progression 


branches into == and ————— 
: —¥ 


1,23. ef awd mavrés . . . ylyvera. Evidently the law only 
holds of those Fourths of which the boundaries are fixed notes. 


If we take the Fourth there is but one 


method of completing the melodic progression in each direction ; 


thus— 
= 


P. 99, 1. 12. For the Perfect System or Scale see Introduction 
A § 29. 

l. 14. xara cuvdecwv, ‘in respect of the method of their com- 
position,’ according as that may be by conjunction, disjunction, 
or a combination of both these methods. See Introduction A 
passim. 

Il. 15. xara oxnpa. Cp. note on p. 96, |. 4. 

H probably supplies the true reading here. Marquard inserts 
cal xara Oéow on account of pyre Géors in 1.17. But the latter 
words (which do not appear in H) are probably a dittograph to 
pyre avvbects. Though 6éo1s does not occur as a technical term 
in Aristoxenus, it might conceivably mean ‘ key’ on the analogy 
of ridec Oat (see e.g. p. 128, 1. 7); but key-distinctions belong to 
a later part of the subject (p. 100, ll. 14-20) and are out of 
place here, Aristoxenus being well aware that such distinctions 
are not essentially scale-distinctions (see p. 100, 1. 16). 

1. 25. avanodeixrws ... yiyverOar Seixvvra, Eratocles, accord- 
ing to the criticism of Aristoxenus, would seem to have presup- 
posed the constitution of the octave scale 


a 





ee 


Snecumeeeen en” 


and to have arrived at the enumeration of its Figures by showing 
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that after proceeding through the various arrangements to be 
obtained by beginning successively with e, f, g, a, 4, ¢c, d, one is 
brought back again to the first Figure with which one started. 
Against this superficial empiricism Aristoxenus very justly 
urges that the Figures of the Fourth and Fifth and the laws of 
their collocation must be demonstrated prior to the enumeration 
of the Figures of the Octave. Otherwise we are not justified in 
limiting these Figures to seven. Why, for example, should we 
not admit the Figure 


Here we have a scale that is illegitimate though it consists of 
five tones and two semitones, because it violates the law of the 
Figures of the Fourth and Fifth and their collocation. 

P. 100, 1. 10. Several words must have been lost here 
the substance of which I have supplied. Aristoxenus is evi- 
dently insisting that the enumeration of the scales cannot be 
complete unless account be taken of the scales of mixed 
genus: therefore after the number of possible scales in each 
genus has been ascertained, we must, he tells us, mix genera 
and repeat the process of enumeration. But what is the sense 
of giving as a reason for the necessity of this process the fact 
that ‘they,’ whoever ‘they’ may be, ‘had not even perceived 
what mixture is’? 

1.17. Marquard inserts rov rérov before a’rov and translates 
‘though the space is in itself homogeneous.’ Westphal rightly 
reads with the MSS and understands airov as equal to rov 
ovornparos. 

1.22. The question here raised is one of great importance. 
Are there any affinities between scales and keys? By scales we 
mean so many series of notes in which abstraction is made of 
pitch and regard is had solely to the order of intervals. By 
keys we mean so many series of notes, in which the intervals 
and their order are identical, while each series is situated at 
a different pitch from every other. : 

See Introduction A, § 22. 

P. 101, 1.1. Aristoxenus here contrasts two principles by 
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which one might be guided in determining the relative positions 
of the keys proper to the several scales. One is the false 
principle of xaramvxvwors, or ‘ close-packing’ of intervals; the 
other the true principle of the possibility of intermodulation. 
To understand the difference between these principles let us 
take the seven modes or scales of Table 20 in Introduction A, 
in the Enharmonic forms as follows: 


Tonic | 
MIXOLYDIAN ——S 
Tonic 
ae SS 


Tonic 


— See 

Tonic 
Dorian : 

Tonic 
Tonic 
seer aS = 
Tonic 

HypoporiaN 


and let us place all the notes supplied by these scales between 
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there are several intervals of a semitone which are not 
divided into their apparently possible quarter-tones. At the 
same time it is evident that the tonics of these keys are so 
related to one another that it will be possible to pass directly or 
indirectly from any one to any other. (See note on p. 129, 1. 4.) 
Once more let us again take the same seven enharmonic 
modes, but changing the keys let us arrange them as follows : 


Tonic 
mea SS 


SS 


Tonic 





Tonic \ 
te a 
== and == we obtain the following result : 





Here we have an unbroken series of the absolutely smallest 
intervals (i.e. quarter-tones) ; but the keys are so related to one 
another, their tonics being spaced by the interval of three 
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quarter-tones, that a modulation from one to another of them is 
impossible. (See note on p. 129, 1. 4.) 7 4 

The first of the above sets of scales ts arranged on the 
principle of possible intermodulation; the second on the prin- 
ciple of xararuxvwois, or arrangement at the closest possible 
intervals. It is obvious that the former is the true principle of 
music. The unbroken series of small intervals may satisfy 
the eye, but to use the words of Aristoxenus [p. 129, 1. 1] it is 
expeAns kal mayra tpémov aypnoros, that is, at variance with the 
nature of melody which forbids a succession of more than two 
quarter-tones; and of no practical value, because the only 
object in a relative determination of keys is to render inter- 
modulation possible. 

We can now understand the statement of Aristoxenus [p. 96, 
]. 2] that the tables of the early harmonists, though only con- 
structed with a view to the Enharmonic Genus, exhibited the 
whole melodic system. In such a series as that last given all 
the chromatic and diatonic scales are implicitly presented. [It 
is however possible that ¢dyAov in this passage may signify 
‘ professed to exhibit.’} 

1.2. I read rivoy for MSS rap. 

1. 3. wept rovrov ... rou nui. I have corrected the read- 
ings of the MSS by inserting érz before émt Bpayv. Then dre 
eviots oupBéBynxev wepi tovrov rod peépous eipnxevat, ovdevt 8é cup- 
BeBnxev xabddov eipnxevat is the subject of gavepoy yeyévnrat. 

1. 7. wemiynrat of Mc. for memotyra is an interesting example 
of a mistake arising from dictation. Such mistakes are frequent 
in the MSS of Aristoxenus. Compare p. 144, lL. 12 4 rovros 
ovuvexns for of rovrots ouvexeis, p. 139, 1. 18 Seixyvow (in R) for 
87 Kivnow, p. 139, |. 13 ow os (in R) for els évds, p. 137, 1. 15 
trapuratn (in B) for 7 mapurary ; also such spellings as drerovy, 
Gdvwotv, mixva, dypiora, elpeicOw, for dmatrovv, adddoiwow, muxvd, 
axpnora, eipjnoOo, and the constant confusion of subjunctive and 
indicative forms. 

P. 102, 1. 8. mérepov...éori oxéyreas. See Introduction B § 2. 
Aristoxenus is not concerned with the truth or falsity of the 
physical theory of sound. 

l. 11. ro dé Kivjoat rovrwy éxdtepoy. The true reading here 
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is hard to conjecture. Marquard’s first idea was to omit 
dé and understand xwnjoa in the sense of ‘to raise or moot a 
question’; but he afterwards abandoned this view on the ground 
that xweiy occurring so often in the same passage in the technical 
sense of ‘motion’ could not in this one case bear a different 
meaning. [On this point Mr. Goligher aptly cites Berkeley’s 
Principles of Human Knowledge, § 77: ‘If what you mean by 
the word matter be only the unknown support of unknown 
qualities, it is no matter whether there is such a thing or no, 
since it in no way concerns us.’] His final conjecture is d:a- 
xpivat for dé xavjoa:, and he gives as the meaning of the passage 
‘for the purposes of the present argument it is not necessary 
to decide this question.’ But this is, I think, quite untenable. 
Even if we grant that ‘it is not necessary to discriminate each 
of these things’ is a possible expression of the meaning ‘it is 
not necessary to decide for either of these alternatives,’ yet it 
is Clear from |. 7 that éxdrepoy rovrey must here mean ‘each of 
these phenomena,’ namely, the two kinds of voice-motion. Once 
we admit this, we must reject rd diaxpivac; for it is obviously 
false to say that ‘the discrimination of these phenomena from 
one another is unnecessary for our argument.’ 

I believe the true reading to be rov dcevxpiyjoa (or some such 
word) rovrwy éxarepov, where rov Sevxpiwijoat is the genitive of 
the material after rnv évecrdécav mpaypareiay: and the meaning 
to be ‘the question of the objective possibility of rest and motion 
of the voice belongs to a different sphere of speculation, and 
is irrelevant to our present purpose, which is to discriminate 
each of these two phenomena from the other.’ 

1. 26. 8a wdfos. As in the case of impassioned recitation. 
Cp. Aristides Quintilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 7, 1. 23), ) sev ov» our © 
exns (ximjows) dor, 7 Seadreyoueda® péon 8é, 7) Tas Ty mowmparoy 
avayvioess mocovpeba’ Siaornparinn 8€ 7 Kata pécoy Tay dmav 
dovav mood moiovpévn Stacrnpata Kai povds, 7 tis Kat pedr@dexy 
xaXetrat. 

P. 108, ll. 1-6. As the monotone of declamation is a license 
of speech, so is the ¢vemo/o a license of music; and the use of 
either, if not justified by the presence of an exceptional emotion, 
is a sin against nature. 
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1, 3. Probably é0@ yap ay... roinowper, the reading of B and 
R, is right. 

1. 16. ériraois and dveots signify the processes, not the szafes, 
of tension and relaxation. Though properly applying only to 
strings, they are used metaphorically of the human voice and 
the sounds of wind-instruments. 

P. 104, 1. 14. émi roy évavriov rémov, the reading of B, is un- 
doubtedly right. Cp. p. 145, 1.9; also the phrases emi ré ou, 
émi ro Bapu. 

l. 20. rpirov. Westphal’s conjecture of wéumroy is, I think, 
unnecessary, in spite of p. 106, 1.9. For the purposes of the 
argument émiracts and dveo.s may be regarded as subdivisions 
of one conception, and similarly éfurns and Bapurns. 

1. 23. ya) rapatrérwoav «.r.A.  Aristoxenus very rightly in- 
sists that the validity of his. distinction is not injured by the 
fact that it is verbally incompatible with the theory of the 
Physicists. When he speaks of motion and rest of the voice, 
he refers to certain phenomena which ¢he car distinguishes as 
motion and rest, though this distinction may directly contradict 
the ultimate nature of these phenomena as apprehended by the 
intellect. Thus, when the Physicist presses upon him the 
theory that all sound is vibration or motion, and urges that 
motion at rest is a contradiction, he replies: ‘According to the 
evidence of the ear (which, for my purposes, is the final test 
of truth) the voice is at rest in cases where, according to your 
theory of objective facts, the rate of its vibration is constant; 
consequently, to distinguish the phenomena before us, we may 
employ the language of the ear just as well as the language of 
physics.’ 

P. 105, 1.15. The MSS read here 6 & npeis Neyouer xivnoiy re 
kal Npepiav porns cal 6 éxeivot xivnow which is translated ‘it is 
fairly evident what we mean by rest and motion of the voice, 
and what they mean by motion.’ But this is unsatisfactory, not 
only on account of the weakness of the conclusion thus drawn, 
but also because 6 & ...xivnow being a relative sentence and 
not an indirect question, the correct translation would be ‘the 
thing to which we give the name of rest and motion of the 
voice is a fairly patent thing, as is also the thing to which 
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they give the name of motion,’ which does not give the required 
meaning. 

P. 107, 1. 3. dcéoews ras éAaxiorns. That is a quarter-tone. 
Aristoxenus uses dieots for any interval less than a semitone. 

l. 5. Sore xat Evveévat x.r.A. Aristoxenus does not mean that 
we cannot hear any interval smaller than a quarter-tone, but 
that though we may be conscious of such a smaller interval, 
we can have no perception of it as a musical entity, since we 
cannot estimate its magnitude in reference to other musical 
intervals. 

P. 108, 1. 21. xa& fy ra cvppova trav diapavwr. The only con- 
cords recognized by Greek theorists are the Fourth; the Fifth ; 
the Octave; the sum of two or more Octaves: the sum of one 
or more Octaves and a Fourth ; the sum of one or more Octaves 
and a Fifth. 

In his note on this passage Marquard has collected several 
definitions of concords and discords. © 

According to Gaudentius [ed. Meibom, p. 11, 1. 17] cupdovos 
d¢ Sv dua Kpovopéveoy i) avAoupéevwy det rd péAos rod Bapurépov mpos 
rd 6&0 Kat rod déurépou mpds 7d Bapt rd air 7... dtdhavor d€ dy dua 
Kpovopevoy 4 aiAoupévoy oidéy re haiverat Tov péAous eivat Tov 
Bapurépov mpos ro GEv fh rod dévrepou mpds 16 Bapv ro avtd. 

‘The nature of concordant sounds is that when they are struck 
or blown simultaneously, the melodic relation of the lower note 
to the higher is identity, as likewise the relation of the higher 
to the lower; but when discordant sounds are struck or blown 
together, there seems to be nothing of identity in the relation 
of the lower note to the higher, or of the higher to the lower.’ 
[Practically the same definition is given by Aristides Quintilianus 
(ed. Meibom, p. 12, 1. 21), and Bacchius (ed. Meibom, p. 2, 1. 28).] 

Marquard professes himself unable to find any meaning in 
this definition. The language is certainly not happy; but I 
think the sense is clear enough. If two sounds are discordant, 
when they are sounded together, the particular character of 
each will stand out unreconciled against the other; that is, 
the relation of the higher to the lower or of the lower to the 
higher will not be one of identity in which differences are sunk. 
On the other hand, when concordant sounds are heard together, 
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the resulting impression is that of the reconciliation of differences, 
the merging of particular natures in an identical whole. This 
is well illustrated by the concord called the Octave, where the 
relation of identity is so predomimant that we regard the notes 
of it as the one note repeated at different heights of pitch. 
According to the /sagoge (ed. Meibom, p. 8, 1. 24) ore 8€ cup- 
dovia pev xpacts dv0 POdyyev déurépov cat Bapvrépou’ diaevia dé 
rovvavrioy Sv0 Pbdyyor dmtia Sore py xpadijvar, adda rpayurOnva 
riv dxonv. ‘Concord is the blending of two notes, a higher and 
a lower ; discord, on the contrary, is the refusal of two notes to 
combine, with the result that they do not blend but grate on 
the ear” The same conception is more clearly expressed in the 
definition quoted by Porphyrius :—ovpdevia 8 dori 8voiv PAdy- 
you ofurnre cal Bapurnr: Staghepdvray xara rd avrd wraais Kai 
Kpacts’ 8ei yap rovs POdyyous cuyxpovabévras év rt Erepoy eidos 
POdsyyou aroredeiy wap éxeivous €& dy POdyyov 7) cuppwvia yeyover. 
‘Concord is the coincidence and blending of two notes of differ- 
ent pitch, for the notes when struck together must result in 
a single species of sound distinct from the notes which have 
given birth to the concord.’ 

The following definition of Adrastus is quoted by Theo. 
Smyrn., p. 80, and Porphyrius, p. 270, cvpwvoter 8€ Pbdyyos 
mpos ddAnAous dy Oarépov xpovabevros éri twos dpydvou ray évraray 
cai 6 Aowrds xatd twa olkedrnra Kat cuyrddevay cumyn’ Kata +d 
aurd S¢€ dpa dudorépwr xpovebévrwy deia xal wpoonvis éx tis Kpd- 
ceos é£axoverat horn. ‘ Notes are in concord with one another 
when upon the one being struck upon a stringed instrument, 
- the other sounds along with it by affinity and sympathy ; and 
~ when the two being struck simultaneously one hears, in con- 
"sequence of the blending, a smooth and sweet sound.’ 

Most philosophic of all is Aristotle’s definition in Prodlems 
xix, 38, cuppovia 8e yalpopev dre xpacis €are Adyov éxdvrwr 
évavriwy mpds dAAnha. 6 pév obvy Adyos tdéts, 6 Rv hice dv. ‘The 
reason that we take pleasure in concord is that it is a blending 
of opposites that have a relation to one another. Now rela- 
tion is order and we saw that order naturally gave pleasure.’ 
Cp. also Aristotle mept alc@noews kai alodnrav c. 3, p. 439°, 
Ta pev yap év apOpois eiAoyiorois ypopara, xaOdrep éxet ras 
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cupheorias, ra 7diora ray xpoparev elvat Soxotyra. ‘The most 
agreeable colours, like concords, depend upon the easily calcu- 
lable. relations of their ingredients.’ 

Later theorists introduced rapdpwvos as an intermediate term 
between cippwovos and duddwves. According to Gaudentius 
fed. Meibom, p. 11, 1. 30], wapadavor d€ of péoot pev cvpgovov Kat 
Stadavou' dv dé rH Kpovoet hatydpevn cUphwvot, Somep eri rpidv 
révev paiverat, awd mapunatns peoov eri mapaueony, Kai én Svo 
révey, aro pecoy Stardyav émt mapayeony. ‘Paraphone sounds stand 
midway between concords and discords; when struck’ [this 
probably means ‘when not prolonged by voice or wind instru- 
ment, but sounded monientarily on strings’] ‘they give the 
impression of concord; such an impression we receive in the 
case of the interval of three tones between the Parhypate Mesén 
and the Paramese; and in the case of the interval of two tones 
between the Lichanus’ [the term ‘ Diatonus’ is sometimes used 
for Lichanus] ‘ Mesén and the Paramese.’ 

The term épéqgovo: is applied to notes which differ in function, 
but coincide in pitch. Thus the Dominant of the key of D and 
the Subdominant of the key of £ fall alike on A. See Aristides 
Quintilianus, ed. Meibom, p. 12, 1. 25. 

1. 22. ra ovvOera raév aovyOérwy. Aristoxenus means by a 
simple interval one that is contained by two notes between which 
none can be inserted i” the particular scale to which they belong. 


Thus in the enharmonic scale, the 


interval between fand ais simple, because ¢# this scale no note can 


occur between them ; but in the diatonic 


scale the interval between f and a is compound, because in this 
scale ¢ occurs between them. Thus the same péyeOos or mag~- 
nitude f-a, which as a peéyeOos is of course composite [the simple 
magnitude of music being a quarter-tone], may sometimes be 
occupied by a simple, sometimes by a composite inferval. 

1. 23. xa hy dtapepe ra pyra rdv dddyev. This di:adopa is not 
without difficulty. The terms pyra and dAcya naturally apply to 
quanta 2” relation to one another. 41s Gdoyoy in relation to 7, 
the area of a square in relation to that of a circle. But where 
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in the case of an interval are the two quanta the relation between 
which constitutes it rational or irrational? Not inside the 
interval, for Aristoxenus, as we have already seen, has nothing 
to do with the Pythagorean view of intervals as numerical 
relations. An interval then must be rational or irrational in 
virtue of the relation it bears to some quantum outside itself. 
Marquard supposes this quantum to be the twelfth of a tone 
because that is the smallest measure used by Aristoxenus in 
calculating the comparative sizes of intervals. (See p. 117, 
ll. 1-19.) But this supposition, as we shall presently see, is 
directly forbidden by Aristoxenus himself. The true explanation 
is supplied by the following interesting passage from the 
Elements of Rhythm (Aristoxenus, ed. Marquard, p. 413, 29) :— 

“Opiorat 8€ rév moday Exacros ifrot Adym tivt ) dAoyia totavry, 
yris Sv0 Adyov yvwpipor ry alcOnoe ava pécov eorat. Teévotro 
3 dy rd elpnuévor dde xarahavés* ef AnPOeinoay 8v0 mddes, 6 pev tooy 
Td dvw To kdto éxwy kal Sionuoy éxarepoy, 6 8é Td pev Kat Sionpor, 
rd 8€ dvw Hpucv, tpiros 8é ris AnhOein wovs mapa rovrous, Ty pev 
Bdaow tony dv rois audorépos exav, tiv 8€ dpow pécov péyebos 
€xovcay tay dprewy. “O yap rotovros mots GAoyov pev e£e rd ayw 
mpos Td Kdtw’ éora 8 7 adoyia perafd bi0 Adyor yepipar v7 
alo Once, rou re ivov Kat rod SerAaciov. ... 

Aci dé pnd’ évravOa Stapapreiv, ayvonOévros tov re pyrov Kal rov 
GAédyov, tiva tpdmov év rois mept rovs puOpovs AauBaverat. “Qorep 
ovy ev rois Stagrnyarixois orotxelors TO peév Kara pédos pyrov EeAnPbn, 
8 mp@roy pév core perodovpevoy, Execta yva@pipov Kara péyebos, roe 
as td Te oUpdeva Kal 6 rdvos, | Os Ta TOUTOLS TUppeETpa, TO Be KaTa 
Tous T&y apOpay pdvov Adyous pyrdv, & gvveBatvev dued@dnr@ eivat' 
ovre Kal éy rois pubpois troAnmréoy exew dé Te pyrdy Kat Td GAcyow. 
To pev yap xara thy Tov pvdpod giow AapBavera pyrdv, rd Be 
kara Tovs Tay appar povoy Adyous. Td pev ovy év pvdug AapBayd- 
pevoy pyrdv xpdévou péyebos mparov pev det rv murrévrev els rv 
puOporrotiay eivas, erecta row modds év @ Téraxrat pépos etvat pnTdv 
ro O€ xara rovs ray dpiOpaey Adyous AapBarydpevowy pyrdy rovovrdéy te 
dei voety oloy ev rois Stagrnparixois 1b Sw@dexarnpdptoy tov réyov Kai 
et Tt Totovroy GAXo ev rais ray abl ileal mapaAXayais AapBaverat. 
id dé dia ray elpnuéevoy, dre 7 1 BEN Anbbeioa TOY Gprewy OvK 
€orat cupperpos tH Bdoes? ovdey yap atray pérpoy ori Kowdy 
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éypvOuov. ‘Every foot is determined either by a ratio (between 
its accented and unaccented parts) or by an irrational relation 
such as lies midway between two ratios familiar to sense. 
This statement may be illustrated as follows: take two 
feet, one of which has the accented and unaccented parts 
equal, each of them consisting of two minims of time, while 
the other has its accented part equal to two minims, but its 
unaccented only half that length.” [Assuming the minim 
to be, what it once was, the sign of the shortest possible 
musical time, the first of these feet would be of the form 


, N 


| 2 2 F the second of the form | — |.] ‘Now take 


a third foot besides, having its accented part equal to the ac- 
cented part of either of the first two, but its unaccented, a mean 
in size between their unaccented parts. [Its form will be 
| pa a ; | .] ‘In such a foot the relation between the ac- 
cented and unaccented parts will be irrational, and will lie 
between two ratios familiar to sense, the equal,’ [ 4 : & J] ‘and 
the double’ [ 4 : oJ]... ‘Nor must we be led astray here by 
ignorance of the principle on which the conceptions “ rational ” 
and ‘‘irrational” are determined in matters of rhythm. In the 
Elements of Intervals we assumed on the one hand a “ rational 
in respect of melody” which is firstly something that can be 
sung, and secondly, something whose size is well known, either 
[directly] as the concords and the tone, or else [indirectly] as 
the intervals commensurate with these; and on the other hand, 
a “rational in respect of numerical ratios,” which, as a fact, 
was something that could not be sung. A similar view must 
be taken in the case of rhythm, and we must distinguish the 
rational in respect of the natural laws of rhythm from the 
rational in respect of numerical ratios only. According to 
the first reference, a rational time-length is one which, firstly, 
can be introduced into rhythmical composition, and secondly, 
is a rational fraction of the foot in which it is placed. Accord- 
ing to the second reference, it must be conceived as something 
in the sphere of rhythm corresponding to the twelfth of a tone 
in the sphere of melody, or to any other similar quantum 
assumed in the comparative measurement of intervals. It is 
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clear from these remarks that the mean between the two un- 
accented parts will not be commensurate with the accented 
part; for they have no common measure with a rhythmical 
existence.’ 

We see here that the reason why the foot | 2 a : | is 
irrational is, that though -J , is a possible rhythmical element, 
and though the relation of -} . to @ is known as that of 3 to 4, 
yet the length 5), , while mathematically commensurate with 


@, is rhythmically incommensurate. For thetr common measure, 
being half the minimum time length, has no existence tn the 
practice of rhythm. 

The case is similar with regard to Melody. If any interval 
can be sung; if its length be readily cognisable, either imme- 
diately as a concord or tone, or because it is commensurate 
with one of these, “he common measure being an actual melodic 
interval, then it is pyrdv. 1f these conditions be not fulfilled, it 
is dAoyorv. Thus a twelfth of a tone is not a rational interval 
in respect of melody, because it cannot be sung; neither is the 
interval of three sevenths of a tone rational; because though it 
can be sung, and though its length can be mathematically 
expressed in relation to a tone, yet the common measure of 
it and of a tone is one seventh of the latter; which is not an 
actual melodic interval. 

1. 24. ras 8é€ Aowds «.r.A. Cp. Aristides Quintilianus [Mei- 
bom, p. 14, 1. 10], érs 8 avraéy & pév eorw dpria, & 8€ mepirra. 
dpria pev ra els toa Statpovpeva, as pytrdmoy Kal révos* mepirra 
8¢ ra els dca’ as al ¥ duévets xat wévre kai ¢, and [Meibom, p. 14, 
1. 20], ért ray Stagrnudroy ad pév eoriv dpaca & Se wucvd’ muxva pev 
ra éhaxtora ws ai dtévets, dpaia 8€ ra peyworra as To bua Tecodpor. 

P. 109, 1.7. rovréy ye rov rpdéroy «.r.A. Aristoxenus implies 
by this reservation the possibility of dividing scales into those 
which are composed of other scales (as for instance an octave, 
which is a compound of a Fourth and a Fifth), and those which 


are not so composed, as for instance - But 
even this last scale, though it cannot be analysed into other 
scales, is composed of certain parts, namely intervals, and so can 
hardly be called simple. 
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1.16. dad rivos peyébous. The meaning is, ‘ Every scale from 
a certain magnitude upward.’ Evidently a scale of a Fourth 
or any smaller scale eed not exhibit either conjunction or 
disjunction. 

1,18. rovro. ‘This phenomenon of the blending of conjunc- 
tion and disjunction.’ 

év éviows, i.e. cvecrnpaow. See Introduction A, § 20. 

1.19. The term tmrepBardv signifies that the scale skips certain 
notes which would naturally belong to it by the laws of continuity 
or sequence. See Introduction A, § 26. 

1. 20. dmrdoty kat dumdody x.7.A. Cp. Aristides Quintilianus 
[ed. Meibom, p. 16,1. 2], «al rd péev dda & xa éva rpdroy éxxerrat, 
ra 8€ ovx drda A xara mredvav rpéreav mroxny yivera, ‘Single 
scales are those that are composed in one mode; manifold 
scales those that are based on a complex of several modes.’ 

Cp. also Jsagoge [ed. Meibom, p. 18, 1. 20], rn 8€ rod dueraBdrov 
kat €uperaBddov dioica xaP hy Stahepe ra anda ovornpata ray py 
Grey’ drAG pey ov €ori ra mpds play peony nppoopéva, dima 8é ra 
" apos 8v0, rpuda dé ra mpds tpets, woANamAdota be ra mpds mAelovas. 
‘The difference between the modulating and non-modulating 
scale will be the difference between single scales and those that 
are not single. Single scales are those that are tuned to one 
Mese, double those that are tuned to two, triple those that are 
tuned to three, multiple those that are tuned to several.’ 

The distinctions here referred to we have already considered 
in our comparison of the three ancient Harmonies [Introduction 
A, § 14]. The Mixolydian scale on the old reading of it [Intro- 
- duction A, § 20] was a cvornpa dimdodv. 

Cp. p. 131, ll. 9-10 where Aristoxenus contrasts dwAovy and 
peraBodny €yxor. 

P.110, 1.5. Aoyadés re péXos. For the relation between Greek 
speech and Greek song, see Mr. Monro’s Modes of Anctent 
Greek Music, § 37. 

1.14. I read xa@dXov for cai rov. Some such word is called 
for by the following itérqra. 

1, 21. Gre wodAds ... €y re xai rairdy x.r.4. Aristoxenus means 
that in spite of the great variety of forms that consecution 
adopts, there underlies this variety one immutable law, which 
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decides in any case whether any given sounds may or may not 
succeed one another. 

P. 111, 1. 7. ray els ratrd nppoopévwy is my suggestion for the 
impossible ray els rd nppoopévoy of the MSS. Aristoxenus is 
obliged to add this qualifying phrase to show that his division 
of the péAos is not inconsistent with mixture of genus. Thus 
the meaning is ‘every melody that observes ome genus through- 
out falls into one of the three classes of diatonic, chromatic, and 
enharmonic.’ 

1.8. roe didrovéy €orw fh xypoparixdy xr.d. Aristides Quin- 
tilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 18, 1. 19), gives the following deri- 
vations of these names: Enharmonic, aré rov cuvnppoa Ga, i.e. 
from the close fitting of intervals exhibited in its Pycnum; Dia- 
tonic, émedy opodpdrepor 7 hw) Kar’ atrd dcareiverat (diarovos is 
to dtareiva as ovvrovos to curreivo) ; Chromatic, ds yap rd peragu 
AevKov Kai péAavos yp@ua Kadeira’ ovrw kal 7d Oia pécoy ayo 
Ocapovpevoy xpSpa mpoceipnrat. 

Cp. Nicomachus (ed. Meibom, p. 25, 1. 32), xat éx rovrou ye 
Staronxdy Kadeirat, x rou mpoxwpew da ray tévwy aiTd poymraroy 
roy Gav. (p. 26, lL. 27), dor’ avrexeioOat rd évappdmov rp dtardvo* 
pécoy 3 airay imdpxew ro ypopatixdy. juxpdy yap mapérpevar, ép 
pévov Hyerdvioy ard Tov SiaropiKou’ evben S€ kal xpapa exe A€eyouer 
Tavs evtperrous avOparovs. 

Cp. also the interpolated passage in Aristides Quintilianus 
(Meibom, p. 111, 1. 8), xpeparexdy 8¢ xadecirat mapa rd ypalew adro 
ra dowd Staornpara, wy SetrOas 8€é rwos éxeivwy, [According to 
Bellermann (Anonymi Scriptio, p. 59) xpo {ew ra Nowra Staornpata 
= attingere cetera genera; the ij detoOar 3€ twos éxeiver is unin- 
telligible] . . . rd. 8 évappdmoy dia rd ev rH row Sinppoopévor redeig 
dtaordce: AapBaverOar’ ov yap Sirdvou méov, obre Siécews EXarrov 
évdéxera: (MSS éd€xero) xara aicOnow Aafely ca Stacrypara i.e. 
the Enharmonic genus derives its name from the fact that it 
uses to the full the liberty of variation permitted by the laws of 
Harmony. It uses quarter-tones, than which there is no smaller, 
and ditones, than which there is no greater (simple) interval. 

L11. If averaroy be correct, it means ‘highest’ in the process 
of development and so furthest from the state of nature. But 
veoraroy, the reading of H, is very tempting. 
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1,24. 1d per éAdyorov. The Greeks did not recognize the 
Greater or Lesser Thirds‘as concords. 

P.112, 1.11. 1d yap tpls «.r.A. Marquard reads péyps yap rov. 
I prefer to read rd ydp with VbDBRS, and am quite willing to con- 
strue it either as a direct accusative after d.areivouey (just as we 
can say ‘to stretch an interval ’ as well as ‘ to stretch the voice’), 
or as an accusative of length with d:areivopey used in a neuter 
sense. 

1.13. atAd»v. For a full description of the atAds the reader 
is referred to the exhaustive article of Mr. A. A. Howard, 
in Vol. IV of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
A few general remarks will suffice here. 

The term avAécs commonly denotes a reed instrument of 
cylindrical bore; whether the reed was double-tongued as in 
the oboe, or single as in the clarinet, or whether both these 
forms of mouthpiece were employed, there is no conclusive 
evidence to prove. - The musician generally performed on a pair 
of these instruments simultaneously, playing the melody on one, 
and an accompaniment (which in Greek music was higher 
than the melody), on the other, These double pipes were 
divided according to their pitch into five classes, mupOénou, 
wadixol, xiOapiornptot, rédecot, and iweprédetot, corresponding 
closely to the soprano, alto, tenor, baritone, and bass ranges 
of the voice. 

1.15. KxaraoracGetons ye ris avpeyyos. According to the in- 
. genious theory of Mr. Howard (see last note), the term ovpryé, 
which commonly signifies a pan’s-pipe, was used to denote 
a hole near the mouthpiece of the atAds, like the ‘speaker’ of 
the clarinet, the opening of which facilitated the production of 
the harmonies by the performer. The passages which he quotes 
on the matter are the following :— 

(1) Aristotle (de audid. p. 804 a), 8d nal ray av8pav eat raxv- 
repat kat Tdy redeiwy aiAGy, Kal padXov Gray TANPoo] Tis avrovs Tov 
mvevparos® davepov 8° €oriv’ xai yap dy méon ris Ta Cevyn (i.e. ‘if 
one squeezes the reed between the lips or teeth’) paddop dfvrépa 
» Povy yiyverat ai Nerrorépa, xiv xaraondon Tis Tas GUptyyas, Kay 
8é émsAdBy, mapmdrclwv 6 Syxos yiyveras ris Povys bea rd TAGS Tov 
mvevpatos xabarep kal Grd ray naxurépay xopsar. 
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From this passage, as from the passage of Aristoxenus before 
us, it is evident that the effect of the operation xaragmay tny 
guptyya was to raise the pitch of the instrument. 

(2) Plutarch (nom posse suaviter, p. 1096.2), dia ri rév lowy aihav 
6 orevarepos ( dfurepov, 6 8 edpurepos) Bapvrepov POeyyerar’ nai dia 
Ti TIS TUpLyyos GvaoTapéevns mac d£vverat Tois HOdyyors, KAwoperns 
3¢ mddw Bapvves (read Bapivera) Kal cuvayGets mpds tov Erepov 
(Bapvrepov), diaxdeis Se dgvrepoy nxei; From this passage we 
learn that the effect of the operation dvaoway ry ovptyya was 
to raise all the tones of the instrument. 

(3) Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia, Vol. II, p. 409, (cvptyé) 
onpaives Thy Omny TOY povotK@y avrAOy. 

(4) Plutarch (de Musica, p. 1138 a), Airixa Tyrehdyns 6 
Meyaptxds ovrws érodéunoe Tais cuptyétv, Sore rors avAoroors ovd 
émOcivat merore lacey ert rovs avAovs, GAAd Kal rov TvAtxod ayavos 
+ padtcora Ota ravr’ aréotn. 

[Mr. Howard gathers from this passage that Telephanes as 
a virtuoso objected to mechanical shifts such as the cupeyé 
which brought elaborate execution within the reach of poor 
performers. I am rather disposed to think from the context 
that this musician was a lover of the simplicity and reserve of 
ancient art, and resisted innovations in the direction of com- 
plexity. ] 

The only difficulty offered by these passages is in the appar- 
ently indifferent use of advaonav and xaraonap to signify the same 
operation (or operations with the same effect). Mr. Howard 
thinks that the cupsyé might have been covered when not in use 
by a sliding band, which in some instruments was pushed up to 
open the hole, and in other cases pulled down for the same 
purpose. I might suggest that possibly avaoway and xaraomay 
in these passages are not direct opposites; that xaraomay may 
be used in its primary sense of ‘to draw down,’ and dvacray in 
its secondary sense of ‘to open’ (being answered in (2) by 
kXivecy, ‘to shut’). 

Von Jan supposes (PA, XXXVIII, p. 382), that the ovpryé 
was a joint at the lower end of the avAds which could be 
detached from it. But this view, as Mr. Howard points out, 
does violence to the passage of Aristoxenus before us, as may 
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be seen from his own explanation of it. ‘Der Theil also, auf 
welchem man nach Abnahme der Syrinx weiter blasen kann, 
heisst selbst Syrinx, und das Blasen darauf ovpirrey.’ 

P. 113, 1.5. oxra is the excellent emendation of Westphal 
for éx rv of the MSS. The eight concordant intervals are, The 
Fourth: The Fifth: The Octave: The Fourth and an Octave : 
The Fifth and an Octave: The interval of Two Octaves: The 
Fourth and Two Octaves: The Fifth and Two Octaves. 

ll. 7-12. For Aristoxenus the Concords are the e/ements of 
intervals, and from them are derived directly or indirectly, 
by processes of addition and subtraction, all the discordant 
intervals. Even the quarter-tone must be thus ascertained: 
From a Fifth subtract a Fourth, and divide the result into 
four equal parts. The latter part of this construction is un- 
satisfactory, for how is the ear to assure itself of the equality 
of those parts? It could apparently do so only by such an 
tmmedtate recognition of the interval in question as would 
render any method of ascertaining it nugatory. 

Il. 8. The contrast between the Pythagorean and Aristo- 
xenian views of musical science comes out strongly in the 
definitions of a tone. For the Pythagoreans a tone is the 
difference between two sounds whose rates of vibration stand in 
the relation 8:9; for the school of Aristoxenus, the difference 
between a Fourth and a Fifth. The latter explain the pheno- 
mena of music by reducing these to more immediately known 
musical phenomena, the former by reducing them to their 
mathematical antecedents. 

TaY mpoteor cunpover. That is, the Fourth and Fifth. 

1,18. For xadovpevoy ra re wdeiora of the MSS I read xarexé- 
pevov Ta ye tAEioTa. If xadovpevoy be retained it necessitates the 
insertion of the phrase && reocdpwr, to give it a meaning; 
similarly, dré recodpwv POdyyoy, being left without any con- 
struction, calls for some such word as xareydpevop. 

Ta ye mXeiora. Usually, not always; see note on p. 115, I. 1. 

L 20. riva 8) ra€w ... xwvodyrat, This is undoubtedly, as 
Westphal has pointed out, a marginal scholium that has crept 
into the text and displaced the conclusion of the preceding 
sentence. Observe the use of eax instead of éore. 
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1.21. For the meaning of the terms ‘ variable’ and ‘ fixed’ 
notes, see Introduction A, § 8. 

P.114, 1.14. rovrwy 8 rd pév EXarroy «.r.A. According to 
Marquard’s explanation (accepted by Westphal) of this difficult 
sentence, rd ¢Aarrov and ro pei{oy are used by brachylogy for ro 
‘ove darrov adicrara,’ and 1d ‘ov peifoy adicrarat,’ and thus 
repeat the €Aarrov and peifoy of the preceding sentence. Against 
this it may be urged that the brachylogy is a very violent one; 
and also that on this interpretation the latter clause of the sen- 
tence implies that the existence of a Lichanus further than two 
tones from the Mese was a matter of dispute. But of sucha 
Lichanus we have no evidence. Mr. Monro would avoid the 
latter difficulty by supposing ré pei{oy to be used illogically in 
the sense of ‘the question of the greater limit.’ 

I consider that the misinterpretation of this passage is due to 
the natural but false assumption that ro Aarroy refers to the éAar- 
roy of the preceding sentence. On my view rovrav = rovroy ray 
Stagrnpdrey = rov romaiov dvacrnparos xal rod Surdvov: the geni- 
tive is a partitive one; rd éAarroy rovreay (trav Stagrnpdroy) and 
To peitoy rovrwy mean respectively the tone interval and the 
ditone interval. The general object of the sentence beginning 
at rovray is to justify not the smallness but the largeness of the 
localization of the Lichanus. In fact Aristoxenus would say, 
‘The interval between the Lichanus and Mese cannot be less 
than one tone or greater than two tones. The lesser of these 
distances (which I have assigned as the minimum limit of the 
space between the Lichanus and Mese), is found in the Diatonic 
genus, and is consequently of unquestionable legitimacy; the 
greater of these distances (which I have assigned as the maxi- 
mum limit of the space between the Lichanus and Mese) is 
admissible, though often disputed in the present day, and was 
the distinguishing feature of the Ancient Enharmonic music.’ 

1], 15. ovx is plainly wrong, as is seen from the following 
auyxewpoir’ ay. | 

1.16. émaxOévrov. emayer means to lead one on to the 
recognition of a general principle through the consideration of 
particular cases. Hence éraywy7 = induction. 

P. 1165, l.1. rav apxaixay rpémwyv rois re mpwrots Kai rois devréposs. 
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Besides the enharmonic scale of the form 


there was another enharmonic scale (commonly called after its 


inventor Olympus), of the form which in- 


troduced but one note of division into the tetrachord. It is 
possible, as Marquard thinks, that these two scales are here 
referred to as the earlier and later of the ancient modes; but 
the phrase is a strange one. 

l. 3. of pévy yap «.r.A. Aristoxenus here records the fact, 
familiar to us from other sources, of the gradual extinction of 
the old enharmonic music. The intervals it employed were so 
fine and required such delicacy of ear and voice, that it can 
never have been popular. But, as we saw in the Introduction A, 
§ 6, the cause which not only accounts for but justifies its 
abandonment is the necessarily imperfect determination of its 
intervals. Aristoxenus himself was quite aware of this deficiency, 
though not alive to the seriousness of it. In a passage quoted 
by Plutarch (de Musica, cap. 38, 1145 B), after assigning as one 
cause of the disuse of the enharmonic music the djfficulty of 
hearing such a small interval as a quarter-tone, he proceeds to 
suggest another explanation, elra xai rd ps) Sivacrbat AnPOjvar did 
ouphevias rd péyeOos xaddrep rd re Hyerdmoy Kal roy révoy Kat Td 
Aourad 8€ ray ro1ovrwy Siagrnuarwy. ‘ Besides, there is the fact that 
the magnitude of this interval (i.e. the quarter-tone) cannot be 
determined by concord, as can the semitone, the tone, and the 
like.’ For this important principle of the determination of 
discordant intervals by concord, see pp. 145, 146. 

1.6. ‘yAvxaivey. Anonymus (§ 26) contrasts the Diatonic 
genus as ‘dydpixorepov . . . nal atornpérepoy’ with the Chromatic 

as ‘ i8tordy re Kal yoeperaroy.’ 

1,20. The subdivisions of the genus are called ypdéat or 
‘shades.’ See note on p. 116, l. 4. 

P. 116, 1.1. For convenience, the word Pycnum will be 
retained in the translation to denote the sum of the two small 
intervals of the tetrachord, when that sum is less than the 
remainder of the Fourth. For the meaning of the term see 


p. 139, ll. 29-30. 
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Pycnum 
In the Enharmonic tetrachord the 


sum of the intervals between e and xe, and between e and 
J is a Pycnum, because it is less than the interval between / 


and a. 
Pycnum 


For the same reasons in the Chromatic 


tetrachord the sum of the intervals between e and f, and / 
and ff is a Pycnum. 


But in the Diatonic tetrachord ————— there 


is no Pycnum, for the sum of the intervals between ¢ and _/, and 
fand g is greater than that between g and a. 

1.4. rovrav 8 ovrws x.r.A. We have already seen that the 
Greeks recognize three genera, differentiated by the magnitudes 
of the intervals into which they divide the tetrachord; and we 
have given as the plan of the Enharmonic, quarter-tone, quarter- 
tone, ditone ; of the Chromatic, semitone, semitone, tone and 
a-half; of the Diatonic, semitone, tone, tone. But it will 
immediately be asked, ‘Are not other divisions intermediate 
between these equally permissible? Why not for instance 
divide your tetrachord into third of a tone, third of a tone, 
eleven-sixths of atone? Or into five-twelfths of a tone, semitone, 
nineteen-twelfths of a tone?’ Certainly, Aristoxenus replies, 
the possible divisions of the tetrachord, the possible locations 
of the Parhypate and Lichanus, are as infinite as the points of 
space. But the ear ignoring the mathematical differences 
attends to the common features in the impressions which these 
divisions make upon it, and constitutes accordingly three genera, 
the Enharmonic, Chromatic, and Diatonic, subdividing the 
latter two again into ypdat, that is colours or shades of distinc- 
tion; the Chromatic into the Soft, the Hemiolic and the Tonic ; 
the Diatonic into the lower or Flat, and the Sharp or higher. 
It is evident then that each of these subclasses covers many 
differences of numerical division; but one division is taken by 
Aristoxenus as typical of each. 

The exact proportions of these typical divisions are exhibited 
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in the following table in which the tetrachord is in each case 
represented by a line divided into thirty equal parts, each part 
consequently being the twelfth of a tone. The places of the 
Parhypate are definitely marked as they are given in pp. 141, 142; 
in this present passage their positions are less accurately stated. 


TABLE OF THE GENERA AND SHADES. 


-L, = one-twelfth of a tone. 
-L,2__3., = a quarter-tone, or the least Enharmonic diesis. 
2-23 4 =a third of a tone, or the least Chromatic diesis. 
3 5__6 =a semitone. 

3 5 6 7 8 9 10 1113 —a tone. 





4 
Fe 
ENHARMONIC 


Parhypate Lichanus 


1 32 3284 353 687 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 30 31 223 33 34 35 36 37 28 29 30 


CHROMATIC (SOFT) 
Parhypate  Lichanus 


‘1 2 3 495 6 7 8 § 9 10 11 13 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 31 22 33 234 35 36 37 28 39 30 


Curomatic (HEMIoLIc) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


'1 23 3 4 3g 6 7 8 9 [io 12 13 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 29, 93 34 25 96 97 28 29 30 


Crromatic (Tonic) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


it 3 3 4 5 om 8 9 20,1119 113, 14.15 16 17 18 19 20 91 92 29 2628 36 37 28 39 30 


~ Dratontc (Fiat) 





Parhypate Lichanus 


13 3 4 5§ sf: 8 9 20,12,18,23 14,1516 19,1810 20,91 39,9326 35 20 97 38, 39 20 


DiaTonic (SHARP) 
Parhypate Lichanus 


13 383 4 5 ef: 8 9 1011 18.13.14 18 16 11 16ff 19 90 9192 25 2¢ 96 20,97 28,39, 20 


1. 19. 1o xp@pa, ‘the particular species of chromatic.’  jye- 
oAdcov, Sin the ratio of three to two’; because this was the 
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relation between the Pycnum of the Hemiolic Chromatic and 
the Pycnum of the Enharmonic scale (9 and 6 respectively in 
the above table). 

P. 117, 1. 4. Sei yap «.r.A. These words are followed in some 
of the MSS by a detailed proof of the fact that the third of 
any quantity exceeds the fourth of the same quantity by a 
twelfth. It runs as follows: éme:dnmep 6 tévos éy pév xpopare eis 
Tpla Biaipeirat, rd 8€ rpernpdpioy Kadetrat Xpoyperrsxy Siesis’ éy dp- 
povia d¢ els 3 (réocapa M) diaupeirat, ro 8¢ reraprnpdptov (38 péprov M) 
kaheiras dppomny dies, rd ovy Tpernpoproy (¥ pépioy M) rov avrov 
Kat €vds TOU Teraprnpoploy | (3 popiov? M) rod abrod Sadexary inep- 
éxet). olov as émi rod «8. dv diéddw rov 1B eis ¥- 8. cal méidw 
roy abrav 1B els 8.3 (8. y. restituit Marquard), év pev vy als y. y. 0. 
diatpéoes yivovrat técoapes Tpuides, € éy de va cis 3. 3. 8. (8.9 y. restituit 
Marquard) rpeis rerpades. tmepéxes oby 7 " 5 ris y. 0. (y restituit 
Marquard) ré rpirnudptoy rov reraprnpopiov povdd:, rep ort Tov 
dAov 8wdéxaroy, Marquard very properly relegated this gloss 
to the Critical Commentary. 

P. 118, 1. 3. areipovs réy aptOudr. Aristoxenus means of 
course not that there can be more than one Lichanus in any 
one scale, but that, given any note and its Fourth above as 
boundaries, one can constitute an infinite number of scales 
differentiated by the positions of their variable notes, that is 
of their Lichani and Parhypatae. 

1.15. Marquard, followed by Westphal, changes the order 
of the sentences here and reads xowovet yap ra dvo yévn Trav 
swapunaray—o 8 érepos idtos rns dppovias, on the ground that the 
former sentence gives the explanation of 6 peév xotvds rod re Stardévov 
kal rov xpoparos and so must immediately follow it. But the MSS 
order is correct, xowwwvei yap x... explains not the phrase 6 pep 
xowds «.r.A., but the principal sentence mapurdrns 8¢ dv0 eici ré701, 
and 6 pév xowds... rns appovias is a parenthesis. The sense 
is, ‘The loci of the Parhypate are not three, like those of the 
Lichanus, but two (one common to two genera, and one par- 
ticular) ; for the Chromatic and Diatonic have their Parhypatae 
in common.’ 

For ra 8vo yévn compare p. 126, 1. 8, od yap érpayparevovro mepi 
tay 800 yevay, adda wept airis ris appovias. 
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1. 17. xpoparexy d€ x.r.A. There are two loci of the Parhy- 
pate; the line 4 in the above table, which is peculiar to the 
Enharmonic genus, and the line consisting of 5 and 6 which. 
is common to the Chromatic and Diatonic. The meaning of 
this last assertion is that the Diatonic and Chromatic genera 
borrow one another’s Parhypatae, so that you may melodiously 
combine in a tetrachord any Parhypate in 5 and 6 with any 
Lichanus in the lines from 8 to 18 inclusive with this important 
exception however that the lowest interval of the tetrachord must 
never be greater than the one above it. See Introduction A, § 7. 

ll. 18-21. Of this most important law Aristoxenus offers no 
proof beyond an appeal to the a lee yap €upedes terpd- 
xopdoyr x.r.A. 

l. 21. dycov augorépws, ‘ unequal in both ways’ that is ‘ greater 
and less.’ 

ll, 23, 24. The substitution of rapumdrns re xypoparixns tis Bapu- 
rdrns for the wapumarns re ypwparins mapundrns of the MSS 
completely restores the sense. Aristoxenus proves his state- 
ments that the Chromatic and Diatonic genera borrow each 
other’s Parhypatae by appealing to the extreme case. A melo- 
dious tetrachord is obtained from the combination of the /owest 
Chromatic Parhypate, and the Aighes¢ Diatonic Lichanus. 

P. 119, 1. 2. I retain cuvrefeis the reading of MV BRS. 
Aristoxenus means that he has exhibited the extent of the locus 
of the Parhypate, both as divided into the loci peculiar to 
certain genera and colours, and as a whole embracing all those 
divisions. In p. 115, 1.19, he says that having determined the loci 
as wholes (ray d\@v rérov) he must proceed to determine their 
divisions according to genus and colour. Here he sums up his 
account of the locus of the Parhypate by stating that he has 
dealt with it from both these points of view. 

Marquard, followed by Westphal, reads évre@eis, and trans- 
lates, ‘The locus of the Parhypate is clear (from the above 
remarks) as to its division and its place of insertion.’ But this 
translation conveniently ignores the words déaos éorivy, which 
show that the size of the locus is what is here considered ; and 
the space of a locus is not affected by its place. 

1, 15. Aristoxenus here returns to his criticism of the method 
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of xararvuxywois (cp. note on p. ror, 1. 1), and shows that it 
supplies a false conception of musical continuity or sequence; 
in other words, that it gives a false answer to the question, 
‘Starting from a given note, how are we to determine what 
is the next note to it above or below?’ For it ignores the 
duvauts of the given note, that is, its function in the system 
of which-it is a member; and regarding it merely as a point 
of pitch, it declares that the next note to it is that point of 
pitch which is separated from it by the smallest possible interval. 
But Aristoxenus sees that though there may be a certain truth 
in this answer from the point of view of Physics, it is musically 
absurd.’ Let us take the note /, and ask what is the next note 
above it. But for the purposes of music / is nothing except 
as a member of a system or scale, and the question of the next 
note to it is meaningless until its function in a scale is deter- 
mined. Let us then restate our question thus: ‘ what is the next 
note above an / which is the second passing note in an enhar- 
monic scale ascending from ¢?’ Now the answer to this cannot 
be xf, as the theory of xararvxvwots would lead us to believe ; 
for that would imply the possibility of singing three quarter- 
tones one after the other; whereas it is a law of the voice, and 
consequently a law of music, that only two dieses can occur in 
succession. In fact, the theory of xaramrvxvwcis in its complete 
application would imply the possibility of singing in succession 
as many quarter-tones as are contained in the whole compass 
of the scale. 

1. 19. ovx dre like ovx drws is an elliptical phrase signifying 
‘not to speak of,’ and is used for od pdvor ov. Cp. p. 130, L 7, 
ov yap Ort mépas ris dppovxns. The corruption of the MSS 
reading here might be traced through the following stages; the 
insertion of ov after ére by a scribe who, ignorant of the ellipse, 
felt the want of a negative; the misreading of ért ov as roi; 
the consequent change of Quvardy to divacda to supply an 
infinitive for the article, the addition of 7 to supply the place 
of the lost ov ; the change of per@djoa to per@deicGa to explain 
™ ovy, the true construction of which had been hidden by 
the corruption of duvardv. 

diéoers Oxrd Kat eikooty. Why twenty-eight quarter-tones 
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and not rather twenty-four, seeing that there are six tones 
in an octave? Because some scales, such as the Dorian, con- 
sisted of seven tones. See Introduction A, § 20. 

1.24. ij pexp@ x.r.A. This seems to be a somewhat contemptuous 
reference of Aristoxenus to the fact that in strict mathematical 
accuracy a Fourth is not quite two tones and a half. As we 
have often seen already, Aristoxenus is concerned with musical 
phenomena with a view to their artistic use, not their physical 
investigation. 

P. 120, 1. 2. od 89 rpocexréoy el. Marquard retains the reading 
of the MSS and translates ‘ Nicht also ist fiir die Aufeinanderfolge 
darauf zu sehen, wann sie aus gleichen, wann aber aus unglei- 
chen entsteht.’ But dre is relative usually, demonstrative some- 
times; but never interrogative. 

The general meaning of the passage is clear. The nature 
of melodic consecution, Aristoxenus would say, cannot be ex- 
pressed by any law enjoining a succession of so many equal 
or sO many unequal intervals. Thus, we cannot say, ‘Two 
equal intervals must be followed by two unequal,’ for while this 
rule is fulfilled by the Enharmonic scale, it is violated by the 
Diatonic, which has three tones in succession. Nor can we 
say ‘three equal intervals may follow one another’; for while 
this is possible in the Diatonic genus, it is impossible in the 
Enharmonic. [Cp. p. 143, ll. 21-23.] Translate, ‘We must not 
fix our attention on the fact that in certain cases,’ &c. 

1. 13. I read pera for pev of the MSS. pév is out of place, 
as there is no antithesis between this assumption and the 
following ; and some preposition is required to give a con- 
struction to rd muxvdy .. . ovornpa. 

1, 16. tmroxeioOw 8€ xal ray éfns x.r.A. Here Aristoxenus states 
for the first time his fundamental law of continuity; that if a 
series of notes be continuous, any note in that series will form 
either a Fourth with the fourth note in order from it above or 
below, or a Fifth with the fifth note in order from it above 
or below, or will fulfil both these conditions. 


Thus 
= ————————— 
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is a legitimately continuous scale. A, though it does not form 
a Fourth with ¢, forms a Fifth with ¢; 3B, though it does not 
form a Fifth with xe, forms a Fourth with ¢; xB does not form 
a Fifth with 7, but forms a Fourth with xe; c does not forma 
Fifth with a2, but forms a Fourth with /; ¢ forms a Fourth with 
a and a Fifth with 6; and so on. 

On the other hand, 


=== 


is not a legitimate scale; for 4 forms neither a Fourth with Pe 
nor a Fifth with / 

l. 22. ws éri rd wodv i.e. in the Enharmonic and Chromatic 
scales, but not in the Diatonic. 

1, 25. évavtins ridecba x.7.r., Ta 8vo toa are the two equal 
intervals of the Pycnum: 71a dvo0 duoa are (1) the complement 
of the Fourth and (2) the disjunctive tone. Now in the scale 
descending from the Pycnum 


| 


( 


ent 
rth 


Pycnum 
Disjunctive 
Tone 
iat 
ou 


Com 
of 


the disjunctive tone lies next the Pycnum, and the complement 
of the Fourth second from it; while in the scale ascending from 
the Pycnum | 


§ gs £ 
& 7) 
6 §3 288 
GC Ce Be 
Es 4 
O 


we find the complement of the Fourth next the Pycnum, and 
the disjunctive tone second from it. - 
P. 121, 1.5. Every compound interval can be analysed into 
simple intervals but not into simple magnitudes. Thus,a Fourth 
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in the Enharmonic scale is analysed into quarter-tone, quarter- 
tone, ditone. Now quarter-tones are simple intervals and simple 
magnitudes at the same time; for quite apart from any con- 
sideration of systems or scales, no smaller musical magnitude 
than a quarter-tone exists for ear or voice. But the ditone 
though a simple interval in this scale, since the voice in this 
scale cannot divide. it, is not by any means a simple magnitude. 
For if we abstract rom consideration of systems and scales, a 
ditone as a space is obviously reducible to two tones, and 
even farther. 

1.7. This passage is quite corrupt in the MSS. I read 
dxpwy for adpxaeyv, év for év, and éowbey for efwbev ; insert dv after 
pbdyyor, and omit it after dxpwv, and insert éxdorov before 
éxarépwler, 

It must be remembered that of éfms gOdéyyor are not neces- 
sarily consecutive or zmmedtately successive notes; the phrase 
applies equally to notes that are 2 the same line of succession 
even if at a distance from one another. Thus, in our major 
scale of C, the notes D, A, B, are é&js, because members of 
the same legitimate scale. Now an dyoyy is a sequence of 
consecutive or immediately successive notes, and this could 
not be expressed by saying merely that it proceeds da tap 
é£ns POsyyev. The further necessary qualification is given by 
the following words: the successive notes must be separated 
from one another by simple intervals; must, in other words, 
be the nearest possible notes to one another in their scale. 

Direct sequence is a species of sequence in general. Thus 


aS =_ line ————— 
—-_ — 


—_ 


OO EO 
-_. ————_<—— a NS oc 
“ar ——, << —_ 

Nv = 


is a sequence, but not direct; 


is a direct sequence. 

écabev ray dxpwy means ‘within the extremes,’ that is ‘between 
the first and last notes.’ The first note of a sequence is not 
preceded, the last note not succeeded, by a simple interval. 
[Mr. Monro would retain @{@e» in the sense of ‘except.’ ] 
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P. 122, 1. 10. rovrwy. For otros in the sense of zsfe, cp. 
p. 132, 1. 24. 

]. 13. There may be an allusion here to such a doctrine 
as we find in the PAzlebus, or possibly rd mépas may -be an ac- 
cusative in apposition to the following sentence, and mean ‘as 
the sum or final conclusion of the matter.’ In the latter case 
I should prefer to read rayadcy. 

], 20. Marquard quite unnecessarily reads eiAnupévn for 
eipnuevn, and gives the following reason for the change ; ‘ Kann 
man denn eine prior opinio griechisch einfach eine elpnpevn 
iméAnWis nennen, wenn vorher von einem Aussprechen gar 
keine Rede gewesen ist?’ 7 eipnuérn imddnYrs refers back to 
trokapBavoyra of 1. 9. 

P, 123, 1. 1. os épn. The MSS read os épny which Marquard 
retains, translating ‘aus den genannten Griinden.’ But as ny 
is not the same as ds eirov, and must refer, not to airas ravras 
ras airias, but to 8° airas ravras ras airias mpoédeye ‘AptororéAns, 
and Aristoxenus has not said ¢hat. 

],11. Marquard ruins the sense of this passage by his insertion 
of xai between dre and xa& doov, and his mistranslation of otf 
Gxovoavres G\ws—‘ das aber, dass die Musik und in wie weit sie 
niitzen kann, verstehn sie gar nicht.’ The sentence rd 3’ én... 
aedeir is elliptical. The complete statement which Aristoxenus 
had made was én 4 peév roavrn povoin Bdranre y 8€é rotavTy 
aperei, nad’ Sooy povorky duvara apereiy. The careless listeners 
just caught the first part of the statement dre 7 per . . . rol- 
avurn @pedei : the concluding qualification ére [n peéev.. . roravrn 
a@pedei] xa’ Scoy povorxy svvarac adedXciy escaped their ears 
altogether. In such a sentence as this dr: serves the same 
purpose as inverted commas in English. 

Westphal rewrites the whole sentence and destroys its 
meaning. 

1. 13. I read @umespor for Gretpo. If aretpor be retained we 
must suppose a deficiency in the MSS. Marquard supplies it 
by inserting dyvoeiy mpdcacw after éoriv. As he translates 
‘kommen aber herzu,’ it would seem that he has confused the 
forms of eli and els, 

115. @s viv éxye of the MSS is smheatingices The present 
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condition of the science has nothing to do with the argu- 
ment. 

1. 18. tmapyxet xabdmwep aei Aéyerat. Marquard retaining the 
i of the MSS translates ‘many other things are indispensable 
to the musician than those that are constantly said to be so’; 
but both the grammar and sense of this sentence are doubtful. 
Is there any evidence or any likelihood that there was a perpetual 
misunderstanding of the qualification of a musician? Would 
not srodAa Erepa f mean ‘many things different from’ rather than © 
‘many things in addition to’? And why not érepa # 4 rather 
than érepa f| xaOamep. xaOdmep det Aéyerat, if we omit the 7, means 
‘as we consistently assert’ [see, for example, p. 95, ll. 13-15]. 
For a similar use of the present passive of A¢yw, cp. p. 130, 1. 16, 
Gre 3° ddnO7y rd Neydpeva, ‘that our assertion is true’; also p. 153, 
1.6. Westphal secures the right sense by the clumsy insertion 
of rovro after 7. 

P. 124, 1. 2. In this paragraph Aristoxenus defines his 
position in relation to the question What is the foundation of 
musical science? On the one hand, he rejects the intellectual 
or mathematical theory of the Pythagoreans on the ground that 
the principles, from which they seek to deduce the facts of 
music, lie outside the sphere of music altogether, and fail to 
account for those facts. On the other hand, he rejects equally 
the blind empiricism which takes the single facts and registers 
them without any attempt to ensure completeness, or ascertain 
the general law. See Introduction B, § 2. 

_ 117. Let us suppose that as we are listening to a passage 
of music in the diatonic scale 


d 3 
the voice passes from = to == to apprehend 


this musical phenomenon, what faculties must we employ? 
In the first place we obviously require our sense of hearing 
to tell us_that a semitone has been sung; but that is not 
enough. We require our intellect also to form a conception 
of the system in which the ¢ and / occur, and to identify their 
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functions in it; so that the phenomenon before us may be for us 


something quite distinct from the passage from 


to == in the eriharmonic Scale 


1. 18. rév POdyyor. rovrey of the MSS is wrong. The 
dcacrjpatra Aristoxenus always regards as mere distances ; 
functions he attributes only to the notes. Cp. p. 127, 1. 3, ov« 
avrapky ra diagrnpara K.t.X. 

dvydues. Svvays signifies the function which a note dis 
charges in relation to the other notes of a scale. Thus in 
modern music the évvayis of 4 is that of a leading note in 
the key of c, that of a dominant in the key of ¢, that of a tonic 
in the key of 4. 

P. 124, 1. 22-P. 125, 1.2. Marquard and Westphal have com- 
pletely missed the meaning of this passage. 1r@ povorxe@ is not 
the musician in the sense of the musical artist; nor is Aristo- 
xenus labouring at the obvious fact that keenness of sense 
is a sine gua non of artists in general as distinguished from 
students of science. rq@ povoiwg is the student of musical 
science; and the point to which Aristoxenus would draw our 
attention is that Music presents us with a sceence for which 
accuracy of sense is indispensable. In this respect musical and 
geometrical science differ from one another. The propositions 
of Geometry are deduced from principles which, though possibly 
in the last resort principles of sight in the sense that without 
sight we never could have conceived them, are yet so abstract 
and fundamental that their acceptance accompanies the lowest 
use of that faculty. But the principles of musical science rest, 
not on the presuppositions of hearing in general, but on the 
evidence of the developed and cultivated ear. That a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two points may be a prin- 
ciple of sight in the sense that ‘straight,’ ‘distance,’ ‘two,’ &c. 
are phenomena of sight; but it does not require sharp eyes to 
apprehend it. On the other hand Aristoxenus’ proof of the 
magnitude of the Fourth [pp. 146-147] depends on an appeal 
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to the ear, by no means universal, that can distinguish a concord 
from a discord. 

P. 125, 1.6. From consideration of the faculties Aristoxenus 
turns to the object matter which those faculties are to appre- 
hend. Of this object matter he finds the all-pervading 
characteristic to be identity under difference, the co-existence 
of a permanent and a changeable element; and cites in support 
of his statement several cases which may be made clearer by 
the following illustrations : 

(1) 1.7. [evOéas yap «.r.r.]. 


Here we have as permanent element the relation between the 
fixed notes ; as changeable the position of the intermediate notes. 


(2) 1.8. [made Sray pévorros x..d.]. 
| 





Compare the interval between Z£ and 4, and the interval 
between 4 ande. Hete we have as permanent the magnitude 
of the intervals (a Fourth) ; as variable the duvayis of the notes 
containing the interval. 

(3) Lox1. [at addty Sray rot airod peyébovs x.r.X.]. 


Ze Se 
EE 8s 
39 ERS 
Mr ty 
ent om 
A A 


Here we have the same magnitude, a Fifth, appearing in two 
different figures, that is with its intervals arranged in different 
orders. 

(4) 1.13. [doavros 8 cal Gray xr.d.]. 

In the two scales 
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compare the tetrachord between 6 and ¢ in the former, with 
that between a and d in the latter. Here we have as 
permanent the size and figure of the interval; as variable the 
function of the tetrachord which in one case is modulating, in 
the other, not modulating. 

(5) 1.16. [xat yap pévovros rov Adyov x.t.X.], 

Compare the three following feet or bars : 


ae 
| a d| év deracnpe peyebes 


7d SaxrvAtKdy < (taking the crotchet as the unit). 


; ; , 
yévos, To év > ea , 
76 lowkbve | ss) : a a a év éfaonup peyeBet, 





| Z re | éy rerpacnpp peyedes. 


In these three we have as permanent the Dactylic character 
with its ratio of equality between the arsis and thesis; while the 
lengths of the feet differ, their difference being due to the different 
rate of movement. 

(6) 1.18. [kat ray peyebdr pevdvrov x.t.d.]. 

Compare the two following bars or feet : 


7d Saxrvdixdy yévos rd ev ro | 4 ian J | 

tom Adyp ; | 
7d lapBixdy yévos rd dv r@ | 

8erdacio Adyp add | 

Here we have the péyefos permanent, six crotchets; but the 
genus varies, the first being ‘dactylic’ with the arsis equal 
to the thesis, the second being ‘iambic’ with the arsis double 
the thesis. 

(7) 1.19. [kat rd adrd péyebos 163a x.7.d.]. 

Compare (a) and (4). 


(2) —~ (5) , FS , ON 
Lada lade 
Here the same quantity, eight crotchets, appears in (a) as a single 
foot, in (6) as a pair of feet. 
(8) 1.20. [ai dcapopai . . . dtatpévewy]. 
The same magnitude, say | lil | may be divided into two 
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semibreves, or four minims, or one semibreve and two minims, 
or eight crotchets, or one semibreve, one minim, and two 
crotchets, &c. 

(9) 1.20. [al dcagfopal . . . cynpdror}. 

Let us suppose a certain magnitude, say of three crotchets 
divided into a minim and a crotchet, these parts may be arranged 


td s 


& a 
inthe order @ a orintheorder a o«. 


(10) 1. 21. [xaOddov 3 elreiy x.r.d.]. 

In general, rhythmical science reduces the infinite variety and 
multiplicity of verse to combinations of a few primary elements, 
namely feet. 

l. 10. The omission of ydp, suggested to me by Mr. Buy, 
restores the construction of this sentence. 

P. 126, |. 20. I have changed the MSS yéveor to pédecr. 
The corruption might easily be explained both e ret materia 
and also through the proximity of yryvopevas. For the plural of 
pedos used of the concrete, cp. p. 130, 1. 2. 

yeveos is plainly wrong. ‘ That we must distinguish the 
genera if we are to follow the distinctions that occur in the genera’ 
is an absurd tautology. A comparison with p. 126, 1. 25, ov 
dei 8 d-yvoeiv x... makes clear the meaning of Aristoxenus’ warn- 
ing :—‘if we neglect the scientific determination of any differ- 
ence, we shall fail to detect the concrete cases of that difference 
which meet us in any musical composition.’ 

{Since writing this note I have discovered, in collating the 
Selden MS, the letters eA crossed out before yévec:.] 

P. 127, 1. 3. érei 8 doriv ove x.r.4. For example, part of the 
connotation of the terms Mese and Hypate is that they are the 
upper and lower boundaries of a Fourth; but more is required 
to determine the conception of these notes ; for the same might 
be predicated of the Nete and Paramese. 

1. 8. See Introduction B, § 2. 

1. 14. ovdérepov ... ray rpémav. One method is to exhaust the 
acts by a faithful enumeration ; the other is to deduce the facts 
from the principle on which they depend. 

l. 24. Pythagoras of Zacynthus was the inventor of a stringed 
instrument called the rpimrouvs. See Athenaeus, xiv, 637. 
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1.25. Agenor of Mitylene is quite unknown. See Porphyry, 
p. 189. 

P. 128, 1. 6. wéurrov 8° dori x.r.A. On the whole paragraph 
cp. Introduction A, §§ 22-26, where I have explained also the 
uncertainty as to the key of the Mixolydian mode. 

1.19. rptoi dtéoeowv, The separation of keys by intervals of 
three quarter-tones would be an application of the principle 
of xararixvwois. Cp, note on p. 101, |. 1. 

P. 129, 1. 4. peraBoAns. The modulation with which Aristo- 
xenus is here primarily concerned is the peraBoAn overnpartixy 
which is thus defined by Bacchius [ed. Meibom, p. 14, 1. 1], érap éx 
Tov troKetpévou ovoernpartos eis Erepoy avaTnua avaxopnoy h pedobdia 
érépay péonv Kxatacxevdafovca, ‘the transition which a melody 
makes from one scale into another by providing for itself a dif- 
ferent Mese.’ But a different Mese can mean nothing else than 
a tonic of different pitch, so this transition means simply modu- 
lation into a different key. The conditions of its possibility 
are given in the following passage of the J/sagoge [ed. Meibom, 
p. 20, 1. 33] :— 

Vivovrat 8€ ai peraBodat ard trys nyiromaias dpfdpevar péxpe rou 
did racy, Sy ai pév xara cvppwva yivovrat ds:arrjpara, ai dé xara 
d:adwva, tovrwy 8’ al pév éupedeis Frrov fh éexpedeis, ai 8é paddov. 
év Soats pev ovy aitay meloy f Kotvevia, éupedeorepa’ ey doas de 
é\drrwv, éxpeNeorepas® erred avayxaioy macy peraBoAn Kotvdy re 
imapxew, } POdsyyov, f Sidornpa, f ciornpa. apBaverar Sé 4 Kot- 
vovia cal’ épodryra POdyyor. Stray yap én’ addndovs év rais pera- 
Bodais réowow Gporoe POdyyot xara THY TOU MuKYOU pETOXHY, Eppedis 
yiverat } peraBoAn, Srav d¢ dydpouot, éxuedyjs. ‘ Modulations begin 
with modulation by the semitone, and proceed to the octave. 
Some of these are by concords and others by discords, Some 
of them are more melodious than otherwise; others less so. 
The greater or less the community of elements, the more or less 
melodious the modulation. For every modulation demands 
some common element, whether note, interval, or scale, But 
this community is ascertained by the similarity of notes; for 
a modulation is melodious or unmelodious, according as the 
notes that coincide in pitch are similar or dissimilar as regards 
their participation in the Pycnum.’ 
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The last phrase of this passage requires some explanation. 
The Greeks considered that every note of every scale was 
actually or potentially the lowest, the middle, or the highest 
note of a Pycnum. Thus in the Enharmonic scale 


E is actually the lowest, XZ actually the middle and F actually 
the highest note of the Pycnum Z£-xZ-/. Similarly 4, xd and ¢ 
are respectively the lowest, middle, and highest notes of the 
Pycnum 5-xé-c. §imilarly e is the lowest note of the Pycnum 
of the conjunct tetrachord by which we might extend the scale 
upwards. Finally A, though not actually participating in any 
Pycnum in the above scale, does so potentially as the lowest 
note of the Pycnum 4-xa-Pé, in the possible conjunct tetra- 


cord === 


Representing the lowest, middle, and highest notes of a 
Pycnum by the signs LP, MP, and HP, we find these notes 
thus distributed in the Enharmonic scale : 

LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 


The same terms naturally apply to the Chromatic Genus; 
and may be applied analogically to the notes of the Diatonic 


Scale : thus— 
LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 





This distinction in notes is a deep and essential one, in which 
the duvayis of the note is conceived in relation to the tetrachord 
in general, abstraction being made of the difference between 
the individual tetrachords. 

If then it be asked whether two scales admit of melodious 
intermodulation, the answer is ‘Yes, if they have a common 
element; and the more common elements they possess, the 
more melodious will be the modulation.’ But when we speak 
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of a common element, we mean not only certain points of pitch 
common to both scales, but certain coincident points of pitch 
occupied in both scales alike by lowest, by middle, or by highest 
notes of a Pycnum. - In other words there must be a coincidence 
in pitch of notes of the same dvvams in relation to the tetra- 
chord. 

Let us consider then in particular the possibilities of inter- 
modulation between the keys of the seven modes. 


Mese 
LP MP HP LP MP HP LP LP 


— fs 


Mese 
MP HP LP MP HP LP LP MP 


Bi [See 


Mese 
HP LP MP HP LP LP MP HP 


PuryYGIaAn 


Mese 
LP MP HP LP LP MP HP LP 


t 


Mese 
MP HP LP LP MP HP LP MP 


Hypo._yDIAN 


Mese 
HP LP LP MP HP LP MP HP 


! 


Mese 
LP LP MP HP LP MP HP LP 


Hyroporian — a 


A semitone separates the tonics of the Mixolydian and Lydian 
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keys. Similarly related are the Dorian and Hypolydian. Taking 
the first pair as typical we find that although there are several 
coincident points of pitch in the two scales such as £ and 4, 
there is no common element, because these points are occupied 
in the two scales by notes of different dvvajus in relation to the 
Pycnum, A for instance being ZP in the Mixolydian key, but 
MF in the Lydian. Hence between scales separated by a semi- 
tone there is no direct modulation. 

A tone separates the Lydian and Phrygian; the Phrygian 
and Dorian; the Hypolydian and Hypophrygian, the Hypo- 
phrygian and Hypodorian. Taking the first pair as typical we 
find that of the coincident points of pitch Z, £7, A, 4, fe, ¢, 
one alone, #c, is occupied in the two scales by notes of the 
same duvayuis, namely the lowest notes of a Pycnum. Hence a 
melodious modulation is possible between scales separated by 
a tone, though the common element is the smallest possible. 

A tone and a half separates the Mixolydian and Phrygian; 
the Phrygian and Hypolydian ; the Dorian and Hypophrygian. 
In such pairs we find no common element ; and hence they do 
not admit of direct intermodulation. Two tones separate the 
Lydian and Dorian; and the Hypolydian and Hypodorian. 
Here again we find no common element, and no direct modu- 
lation. 

Two tones and a half, or the Concord of the Fourth, separate 
the Mixolydian and Dorian; the Lydian and Hypolydian; the 
Phrygian and Hypophrygian; the Dorian and Hypodorian. 
In the first pair we find several common elements £, F, G, A, ¢. 
In general, any two scales separated by a Fourth have many 
common elements, and modulation between them is highly 
melodious. 

Three tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypophrygian keys. 
Here we find no common elements. 

Three tones and a half, or the Concord of the Fifth, separate 
the Lydian and Hypophrygian; and the Phrygian and Hypo- 
dorian. In the first pair we find as common elements $C, 4, 
6, ¢ Hence in general one may modulate most melodiously 
between scales separated by a Fifth. 

Four tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypophrygian. Here 
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there are no common elements. Four tones and a half separate 
the Lydian and Hypodorian, Here again there are no common 
elements. 

Five tones separate the Mixolydian and Hypodorian. Here 
we have £ and e as common elements, and direct modulation 
is p ssible. 

The general result we arrive at is that when two scales are 
separated by a Fourth or Fifth, modulation between them is 
melodious in the highest degree; when they are separated by 
a tone or five tones, modylation between them is again melo- 
dious though in an inferior degree; but when they are separated 
by other interyals then these, melodious modulation cannot be 
effected between them directly, but only by the intervention of 
other keys. It follows that the limits of indirect modulation are 
strictly defined. Since direct modulation exists only between 
keys whose tonics are spaced by a tone, by a Fourth, by a Fifth, 
or by five tones, indirect modulation can only connect keys the 
space between whose tonics can be arrived at by addition and 
subtraction of these four intervals. But the only intervals that 
can result from the addition and subtraction of a tone, two tones 
and a half, three tones and a half, and five tones are the semi- 
tone and its multiples. Hence, if two keys have their tonics 
separated by any other intervals than these, modulation between 
them, direct or indirect, is impossible. See note on p. Io, 1. 1. 

Beside the yeraBodn ovornuartkn Bacchius (ed. Meibom, p. 13, 
1. 26) mentions three other peraBodai affecting melody : yex«n, ‘ of 
genus’; xara rpdéroy, ‘of mode’; xara 900s, ‘of emotional char- 
acter.’ 

1,6. I read rivos for MSS repos. Aya S€ introduces an alter- 
native statement, and the alternative statement of a question is 
a question. 

1. 7. xara méoa Staornpara, The answer to this question as 
appears from the last note is ‘four,’ xara ra cupghova dtagtHpara, 
kal Kata Tov Tévoy Kat Kara ToUs Tévre TévOUS. 

1, 10. peAorotias. The other parts of Harmonic science have 
supplied the material of melody, notes, intervals, and scales; 
it remains for the composer to make a judicious use of it. The 
science of the use of musical material is the science of pedo- 
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qrotia, One of the functions of this science will be to determine 
which class of melody is adapted to any particular subject; 
whether the energetic style suits the chorus of a drama, or the 
Hypodorian tragedy, or the Enharmonic lamentation. But 
this function manifestly lies beyond the limits of dppomxn. To 
this latter science, however, belongs the classification of the 
several melodic figures by which a composition takes its shape. 

In the Jsagoge (ed. Meibom, p. 22, 1. 3), we find the following 
account of this subject; MeAomotia éori xpos Trav mpoepn- 
pévov pep@v THs appowKys Kal Yroxetpéevor Suva éxévrav ot’ 
dy O€ pedoroia émredeirat réocapd éorw* dywy) wAoKy TeTTela 
rovn. ayoyy [cp. above, p. 121, I 7] peév ovy eoriy 7 ba ra 
éfns POdyyav 6dds rod pédovs, mAoKy b€ 7 dvaddAaé rav re &aorn- 
parwv Oéors mapadAndros, merreia 8€ 1 eh évds révou mroAAdKts ytyvo- 
perm mArnkts, rovn de 7 émt mdelova xpdvov porn Kata play y.wopeyn 
mpopopay tis povis. | 

‘Melopoeia is the employment of the above mentioned parts 
of Harmonic science which serve as a material to it. The 
figures through which Melopoeia takes final shape are four; 
the sequence, the zigzag, the repetition, and the prolongation. 

The Sequence is t.e progression of the melody through 
consecutive notes; the Zigzag, the irregular progression with 
alternate location of the intervals [i.e. every second interval 
is ascending, every second descending]; the Repetition, the 
constant iteration of one note; the Prolongation, the dwelling 
for a length of time on one utterance of the voice.’ 

*Ayoy? again is divided into three species (see Aristides Quint-- 
ilianus, ed. Meibom, p. 29, 1. 11), evOeta, or 7 dita r&v Eqs POdyyov 
Thy éniracww rosoupern (ascending by consecutive notes) ; dvaxap- 
mrovea OF 7) Ota Tay énopevwy arroredovea tTHy Baputnra (descending 
by consecutive notes) ; mepipepns or 4 Kata curnppevey pev em- 
teivovoa, xara Sielevypévoy 8€ dueica’® 7} évavriws (ascending by 
conjunction and descending by disjunction, or vice versa). A 
more general definition of wAoxn is supplied by Aristides Quint- 
ilianus (ed. Meibom, p. 19, 1. 20), wAoxn 8€, Ore dia trav xa’ irép- 
Baow AapBavopévoy (rotopeda thy pedediay), ‘the zigzag occurs 
when our melody proceeds by notes that have been taken with 
a skip between them.’ 
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If we accept this more general definition of rXoxn, and regard 
the more particular definition given in the Jsagoge as descriptive 
of one special case of the class, it is easy to see that every 
melody is capable of being analysed into these four figures as 
final elements. I subjoin a few examples of such analysis. 


dyaryi) dyory?) 
(1) eb0cia wertela . dvaxéprrovea 





(2) a&yory?) ev0cia «= werrefa wroKh 
: a 





| dyory}) 
Tovh whonh dvaxdurrovoa wioKrh 
OO, 








dyary?) dyary?) 


mwroKh evOcta dvaxdurrovea 





1.17. In this sentence I insert éori after $€, read mapaxodovGeiv 
for mapaxoXovbei and insert 87Aoyv. 

Either this paragraph is defective in the MSS, or its brevity 
amounts to obscurity. Yet it is not wholly unintelligible as 
it stands, In the first sentence Aristoxenus asserts that to 
understand a musical composition means to follow the frocess 
of its melody with ear and intellect. We have already learned 
from Aristoxenus what parts these two faculties play. The ear 
detects the magnitudes of the intervals as they follow one 
another, and the intellect contemplates the functions of the 
notes in the system to which they belong. But the phrase 
‘process of the melody’ turns the speculation of Aristoxenus 
into another channel. It reminds him of the difference that 
exists between music and such an art as architecture, the pro- 
ducts of which present themselves to our senses complete at 
one moment. Melody, on the contrary, like everything in 
music, is a process of becoming, in which one passes, and 
another comes to be; and we require here memory as well as 
sense, to retain the past as well as to apprehend the present. 

But although this is undoubtedly the general sense of the 
passage, the logical connexion of the sentences is by no means. 
obvious. "Ey yevéoe yap «.r.A. justifies the previous use of rots 
ytyvopevats, but how is the sentence éx dvo0 yap rovrwy x.t.A. 
related to what goes before? The fact that the understanding 
of music requires memory as well as perception is a consequence 
rather than an explanation of the fact that melody is a process ; 
and rovrwy implies that atc@jots and prnpn, if not already 
mentioned, have at least been indicated. , 

Of course the contrast between axon and didvota [cp. p. 124, 
1. 17] must not be confused with the contrast between atcOnois 
and prqpn. | 

P.180, 1.1. 4 8€ reves morodvrat réAn x.r.A. This paragraph 
contains a polemic against (a) the absurd theory that one wha 
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can notate a melody has reached the pinnacle of musical know- 
ledge ; and (2) the equally absurd theory, which, basing the law 
of harmony on the construction of clarinets, reduces musical 
science to the knowledge of instruments and their construc- 
tion. 

1. 6. dAov reds is governed by Scnuaprnxéros, ‘of one who has 
missed some whole’ = ‘missed something completely.’ But 
perhaps we should read ddoy, the accusative neuter used as 
an adverb in the same sense as the cognate accusative dor 
dudptrnua, and construe rds in agreement with dinpaprnykdros. 

1,7. Marquard, followed by Westphal, inserts an ov between 
drt and tépas, being ignorant apparently of the use of ody drt = 
ov pdyvor ov. 

1.13. Marquard is wrong in bracketing od yap dvayxaidy éore 

.-é€ore rd Gpvytoy pédos as a gloss. He does so on the sup- 
position that its presence in the text involves a petitio princi pit ; 
because, he would say, Aristoxenus proves his statement ‘ that 
the capacity to notate a melody does not necessarily imply the 
understanding of it’ by an appeal to a parallel case in metrical 
science; and then proceeds to justify his analogy by assuming 
the truth of the statement. 

But Marquard has missed the course of the reasoning, which 
is as follows: You admit that to mark a metre is not the 
end-all of metrical science. On what grounds then? Because 
it is a fact that a man may mark a metre, and yet not under- 
stand its nature. Very well then. The same fact holds good 
with regard to melodic science (as I shall prove hereafter) ; it is 
namely (ydp) a fact that a man may notate a melody without 
understanding its nature. Therefore you are logically bound 
to admit that to notate a melody is not the end-all of melodic 
science. | 

1.17. This argument is based on two premises ; (1) Notation 
takes account of nothing beyond the bare magnitudes of intervals. 
(2) Perception of the bare magnitude of intervals is no part of 
musical knowledge. 

In support of the first premiss he appeals to the following 
facts : 

(a) The notation makes no distinction of genus. Thus [see 
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table 22 in Introduction A] the notes i 7 stand for the 


progression esters whether in the diatonic scale 





though the interval in the first case is compound and diatonic, 

in the second case simple and chromatic. 
(4) The notation makes no distinction of Figure. Thus the 
ay _aleo 


notes ® : mark the interval of the sixth e-_—— 


both in the diatonic scale 
a Tea ET aa 
e 


where its schema is tone, semitone, tone, tone, tone; and in the 
diatonic scale 





where its schema is tone, tone, tone, semitone, tone. 
(c) The notation makes no distinction of the higher and lower 


tetrachords of the scale. Thus the notes ; : apply to the 


interval e=-=F= whether in the scale 


Hypatén Mesén 
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yet in the first case the interval belongs to the tetrachord 
Mesé6n, in the second to the tetrachord Hypatén. 

The second premiss is evident from the uhdeniable fact that 
the perception of the distance between two sounds leaves all the 
vital distinctions of music untouched. 

1,25. To the reading adopted in the text Marquard would 
object (1) that Aristoxenus never refers to the tetrachords Hyper- 
bolaeén and Hypatén; (2) that we know of no signs that were 
employed to denote tetrachords. But (1) in p. 99, 1. 12 we have 
a reference to the Complete System of which the said tetrachords 
were parts; (2) when Aristoxenus speaks of the notation of a 
tetrachord, he means of course the notation of the notes of the 
tetrachord. The singular rp airg onueiw is used because the 
sense is ‘the same sign is used to represent 2 note of the tetra- 
chord Hypatén and a note of the tetrachord Meson,’ &c. 

Marquard’s reading (given in the corrections at the beginning 
of his volume) ré yap wntns cal péons nai rd rapapeons Kat trarns 
has the fatal defect that these intervals are Fifths, not Fourths. 
Sense might be obtained by reading with Westphal ré yap vnrns 
kat mapapéons cai rd péons xal trarns, but this is rather far from 
the MSS. | 

P. 131, 1. 6. ofre yap . . . yvopiov. An anacolouthon. 

1. 10. rovs raw peAorotiay rpérouvs, See Aristides Quintilianus 
(ed. Meibom p. 29, 1. 34), rpémos 8€ peAorrocias yéver per rpeis’ SiOv- 
papBixds, vopixds, Tpaytkds. 6 peévy ovv voutkds Tpdmos eoTi ynroedns 
(i.e, its prevailing character is that of the tetrachord Netén), 
6 8€ dOvpapBixds, pecoedns (i.e. its prevailing character is that 
of the tetrachord Mesén), 6 d€ rpaytxds traroadys (with the 
character of the tetrachord Hypatén). «dec 8¢ ebpioxovtat meiovs, 
obs duvardy 30 cpordrnta rois yevixois troBddAev. épwrixol re yap 
cadovprai tives, dv isos emiBadaptot, Kat x@pyixoi, Kal éyKepsaoriKoi. 
rpomot 8€ Néyorrat ba rd ouveptuivey mas Td O0s Kata Ta péAN Tis 
dcavoias. 

1.21. Marquard, followed by Westphal, has made sad havoc 
of the following passage by changing the order of the sentences. 
In fact, the reading of the MSS calls for very little emend- 
ation. smépas must be inserted in 1. 22; and I have omitted 
7 before ras in P, 182, 1. 3, and inserted 3¢ after it; and omitted 
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7 inl. 4, after tvetpa. No other changes are necessary, except 
in punctuation. The course of the argument is sufficiently clear 
from the translation. 

P.132, 1.12. péytoroy pev ody. pey ody signifies a correction or 
strengthening of the preceding statement, ‘ No less absurd, nay 
rather most absurd of all.’ I have followed Marquard in reading 
aromoy though I am not at all sure that the addition is necessary. 
xaOddov padtora Tay dpaptnparoy might mean ‘the most complete 
mistake possible.’ Cp. note on p. 130, 1. 6. 

1.17. «xowWias. The plural is very strange, if the word means, 
as it seems to mean, the main bore of the instrument. 

Mr. Howard (Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. Vol. IV, p. 12) 
quotes in support of this rendering Porphyrius ad Ptol. p. 217, 
ed, Wallis: maduw 8é éay AdBns Bv0 addovs, Trois pev pjxeoww ivous, 
rais 8€ etputnot tay Kota Siadepovras’ xabdrrep Exovary of Spvyrot 
mpos rovs ‘EAAnuKots’ etpnoes mapamAncios rd evpuKoidcoy d€vTEpov 
mpotépevoy POdyyoy Tov arevoxotriov’ Oewpotpey yé rot rovs Ppvyious 
orévous Tais kotAias Syras émt rodA@ Bapurépous fous mpoBaddovras 
ray ‘EXAnuxav. Also Nicomachus (ed. Meibom, p. 8, 1. 33), avdmahu 
dé ray éunvevoray ai pei{oves xotkiooets Kal ra peiCova pyxn, vwOpoy 
kat €xduroy. He cites too the parallel use of the Latin cavernae 
by Servius ad Aen. ix, 615. 

If it were not for the strength of these passages, one might 
suppose xoAias here to refer to the sidetubes with which some 
avAoi were furnished, and which served, when in use, to lower 
the pitch of the instrument (see Mr. Howard’s article, p. 8). 

].18. Marquard inserts 6 atAnrns unnecessarily. He assumes 
that ofs in 1. 19 must be an instrumental dative, and that réduxe 
must be used personally, in which case the construction will be 
6 avArds mépuxey émcreivery eat dviévac, and émereivew and avévat will 
be used intransitively. But there is no reason why ois may not 
be a dative after répyxev = [those other parts] to which it is 
natural [to raise and lower tone]. 

1.24. radra. Cp. p. 122, 1. ro. 

1.25. xat yap adatpodryres. For the violent ellipse by which yap 
is left without a finite verb, cp. p. 145, 1. 6, } yap cuppoveiv. 

Should we read mapatpodyres for ddatpovvres? For this 


expedient of bringing the two pipes together, and drawing 
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them apart, and for its effect on the pitch, see the last clause of 
the sentence from Plutarch (mon posse suaviter 1096 a) quoted in 
the note on p. 112, 1. 15. 

P. 133, 1. 2. ovdev dcadepes A€yey «.r.A. Here Marquard’s 
translation is distinctly amusing, ‘daher macht es offenbar 
keinen Unterschied, ob man sagt “gut die Fléten” oder 
“schlecht.”’ Westphal is equally ridiculous: ‘sodass es meistens 
eigentlich dasselbe besagen will, wenn das Publikum beim 
Aulosspiel “ gut” oder “schlecht” ruft.’ The meaning simply 
is that the goodness or badness of the music does not depend 
upon the instrument. 

1,21. Oavpacrdy 8 ef x.r.A. One more argument. Clarinets 
are changeable instruments, and their music must alter with the 
alteration in themselves. 

P. 134, 1.5. The MSS 76 edpnpévoy spyavoy cannot be right. 
The argument plainly is (1) instruments in general will not 
serve as bases for the laws of harmony; and (2) least of all will 
that very defective instrument, the clarinet, do so. For dpyavoy 
used alone cp. p. 133, 1. 4. 

l. 14. mp@roy pév airav xr. It is required of us firstly to 
ascertain the phenomena correctly, secondly, to distinguish 
truly in these phenomena what is primary and what is derived, 
thirdly to grasp aright the result and conclusion. In other 
words we must first observe accurately, then analyse our facts 
and find the essentials, then sum the results of our observation 
and analysis in a generalization. The generalizations, which 
we shall thus obtain, will be the apxai, or fundamental principles 
of our science, from which its other propositions will be deduced. 
It is indispensable that such fundamental principles should be 
(a) indisputably true ; (6) recognizable by our sense perception 
as primary truths of music. 

The science of Harmonic then as conceived by Aristoxenus 
starts from the observation of individual facts, and proceeds by 
induction to general principles, which serve in turn as foundations 
for a train of deductive reasoning. 

1.17. rov cupBaivoyros ...cuvopbevros. This passage is mis- 
translated by Marquard ‘die methodische Beobachtung des 
Zufalligen und Uebereinstimmenden,’ that is ‘the methodical 
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observation of the contingent and constant’; by Westphal ‘ so 
muss der Sache gemiss erkannt werden was sich (erst) als 
Schlussfolge ergiebt, und was in die Kategorie des allgemein An- 
genommenen gehort,’ that is, ‘we must distinguish in accordance 
‘with the facts what is only arrived at as a conclusion, and what 
belongs to the category of the universally admitted.’ But (1) ré 
oupBaivoy and rd ézodoyoupevoy are technical terms for the result 
and conclusion; (2) cvvopay means ‘to see the connexion of things’ 
not to ‘see the difference’ between them ; (3) if rd ovpBatvoy and 
rd dpoAoyoupevoy are distinct and contrasted classes, we should 
require rod cupBaivovros cai rov dpodoyoupevov. 

1, 25. xaOcdov 8 €v ro x.r.A. We must neither trace back our 
musical phenomena to physical and non-musical principles ; 
nor be content till we have resolved them into the ultimate laws 
of music. 

1.27. For # of the MSS I-read 7 in the sense of gua ‘re- 
garded as.’ 

P.1365, 1. 1. xdumrovres yrds. A metaphor from the race-course. 

1.7. i) pixrdy ...% xowdv. See Jsagoge [ed. Meibom, p. 9, 
1. 34], kowwdv 8€ rd éx rav éoratoy ovyxeipevoy, puxrdv O€ Td ev 
@ dio h rpeis yapaxrijpes yertxot éuaivovrar. A melody is common 
when it employs only the fixed notes, which, of course, are 
common to all three genera ; it is mixed, when it employs notes 
of different genus. 

1,12. meptéxerat 8’ n torépa . . . mpotépg. That is the differ- 
ence between concords and discords in one special case of the 
difference between larger and smaller intervals. The conno- 
tation of the d:apopd between concords and discords contains 
the connotation of the d:apopa of size, but the denotation of the 
Stadopa of size contains the denotation of the d&adopa between 
concords and discords. 

1.18. The MSS are corrupt here. It is absurd to say that 
the Fourth is determined as the smallest interval by its own 
nature.: It is so determined by the nature of melody or song, 
inasmuch as all the smaller intervals which the latter produces 
are discords. The correction is due to Westphal. 

P. 138, 1. 1. radra pév ovy A€yopey A rapa tov Epmpoaber mapet- 
Angbapev. Marquard rejects this sentence on the ground that 
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the sense required is not ‘we say what we have learned,’ but 
‘what we say, we have learned.’ But, just as ratra Néyopey 
a\nOj means ‘in saying this we are speaking the truth’ (the 
predicative force lying in the aAn67), so here the meaning is 
‘in the above statements we are repeating what we have learned’ 
from our predecessors.’ 

1, 6. wabos. Cp. the use of mdacxw in p. 145, 1. 17; p. 156, 
1.53 p. 159, 1. 8. 

l 10, ovre rd €€ éxatépov x.r.A4. Meibom, Marquard and 
Westphal alike find this sentence unintelligible. Is it not 
a fact, they ask, that the sum of a Fourth or Fifth and an 
octave is a concord? Accordingly they correct the reading 
by inserting dis reOévros after éxarépov atray. But the MSS are 
perfectly right, -and the commentators construed wrongly. 
Written in full with the ellipse supplied, the whole sentence 
runs, ovre ydp ro tvoy éxarépm aitray cuvrebey ro SAov aUuwvoy 
motel, odre TO €€ éxaTépov aitdy cal rov dia macav ovyxeipevov 
éxatépw avray aovyrebey rd Gdoy cipdhavoy moet, and the meaning 
is ‘Add to a Fourth or a Fifth an interval equal to itself; the 
result is a discord. Add to a Fourth or Fifth respectively 
the sum of an Octave and a Fourth or Fifth; again the result 
is a discord.’ 

According to the absurd misconstruction of Meibom, Marquard 
and Westphal, the second part of the sentence in its complete- 
ness is as follows: ore rd €& éxurépov avray Sis reBévros xat rov 
dia Tracey ovykeipevoy Td Gov cupdwvoy moet. Now it is quite 
correct to say ‘4 added to 6 causes the whole to be 10’ or 
‘the addition of 4 to 6 causes the whole to be Io,’ but surely 
not to say ‘the sum of 6 and 4 causes the whole to be Io.’ 

]. 18. Aristoxenus introduces two warnings. When he says 
that it is possible to sing the third or fourth part of a tone, he 
must not be misunderstood as saying that one can in singing 
divide a tone into three or four parts. For that would imply 
the possibility of singing three thirds of tones or four quarter- 
tones in succession which is against one of the fundamental 
laws of melody [see p. 119, 1. 20]. 

Again, he has mentioned no smaller division of the tone than 
the quarter-tone, because the voice can sing and “the ear dis- 
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criminate none smaller. But it must not be forgotten that in 
the abstract there cannot be a minimum interval any more than 
a minimum space or time. 

P. 187, 1. 4. dré S€ Oarépov «.r.A. Between the Diatonic and 
Chromatic scales there is only variation of the Lichanus, as 
these genera have their Parhypatae in common. 

P. 137, 1. 18-P. 138, 1. 6. Marquard is greatly disconcerted 
by the abrupt transitions which he finds in this passage from the 
indicative to the accusative and infinitive construction. Besides 
correcting rightly def to de in p. 138, 1. 3, he omits éor in 
p- 137, 1 20 to remove the incongruity. As a fact, with the 
exception of the blunder dei for deiv, the reading of the MSS is 
quite unexceptionable, and the construction normal. The quoted 
questions are in the indicative, the quoted statements in the 
accusative and infinitive. The eva that follows eréoy in p. 137, 
1, 23 is grammatically dependent on it, and not the infinitive of 
oratio obliqua, as Marquard supposes. 

1. 18. The objection cited in this paragraph, and the answer 
of Aristoxenus to it, raise again the conflict between the super- 
ficial view of notes as points of pitch, separated by certain spaces, 
and the deeper view of Aristoxenus according to which notes 
are essentially members of a system with special functions. The 
objection is stated in 1. 18-p. 188, 1. 5 and here again Marquard 
has quite wantonly perverted the order of the sentences. The 
argument of the objection may be stated thus: ‘We object to 
applying one term, say the term Lichanus, to several points of 
pitch at different distances from the Mese. The term Hypate 
signifies one certain point at one certain distance from the 
Mese; why not similarly restrict the term Lichanus to some 
one point, say the point two tones below the Mese, your 
Enharmonic Lichanus; and use other names for what you 
call the Chromatic and Diatonic Lichani? For we hold that 
notes which bound unequal magnitudes must be different notes; 
or, to put it more plainly, that a difference in the size of the 
contained interval necessarily implies a difference in the con- 
taining notes. We hold equally, by simple conversion of this 
proposition, that different notes must bound different intervals, 
or that a difference in the containing notes necessarily implies 
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a-difference in the size of the contained intervals. Consequently 
a proper nomenclature will always employ the same terms to 
denote the points bounding the same magnitudes of intervals ; 
and will always employ different terms when the bounded 
intervals are unequal.’ 

l. 19. Marquard reads reOévros for xevnOévros on the ground 
that it is when one posits, not when one changes, one of the 
possible intervals between the Lichanus and Mese that a 
Lichanus results. But the sense is rather this: The objectors 
urge that between any two notes there must be but one interval ; 
if this interval be changed, then there must, say they, be a change 
of notes also. 

P. 138, 1.2. The addition of A:yavds is perhaps unnecessary ; 
x\n6y might stand by itself for ‘receives the name.’ 

l. 3. Probably S is right in omitting ré. 

l. 5. The sentence ra yap toa ray peyeOay rois abrois dvdpace 
mepiAnmréov eivat is the simple converse in sense, though not 
in form, of deiv yap érépous etva POdyyous rovs rd Erepov péyebos 
dpi{ovras. For the former sentence =‘ equal intervals should be 
bounded by identically-named notes’=‘no notes should have 
different names unless they bound unequal intervals’=‘no notes 
are really different unless they bound unequal intervals ’=‘ all 
different notes bound unequal intervals,’ which is the simple 
converse of ‘all notes that bound unequal intervals are different 
notes.’ 

1,9. Before dealing with the original proposition of the ob- 
jectors Aristoxenus disposes of its converse by insisting that 
the essential feature of a note is its duvayss, and that nomen- 
clature cannot overlook the distinction between the notes @ and 
é in the scale 


=== == 


when they are Mese and Nete, and the notes @ and e in the 


‘ scale 


.when they are Lichanus and Paranete. 
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1.14. I read é», ré for ev roof the MSS. 

1, 16. Gre 8 obd€ todvavrioy x.r.A. Having disposed of the 
converse Aristoxenus turns to the original proposition, which 
requires a special refutation; for the two propositions are 
- related to one another as a Universal Affirmative and its simple 
converse; and the falsity of one does not prove the falsity of 
the other. Aristoxenus has to prove not only that inequality 
in the contained intervals is not the sole ground for distinguishing 
notes by name, but also that it is no sufficient Broune for doing 
so at all. His arguments are two: 

‘In the first place, if you insist on having different names 
wherever there is a difference of interval, you will require an 
infinite vocabulary. The voice, for example, may make its second 
resting place in the passage of the tetrachord at any point between 
a semitone above the Hypate and a tone below the Mese. The 
number of such points is infinite. We call them all Lichanus, 
but you who insist that a difference of interval demands a differ- 
ence of name will require an infinity of names. Perhaps you 
will think that this is the quibble of a casuist; that as a matter 
of fact three terms would do, one for the Enharmonic Lichanus, 
one for the Chromatic, and one for the Diatonic. But it is no 
quibble. For consider seriously (as dAnOés): different schools 
or theorists assign different positions to the Lichani of the 
different genera; and there is no earthly reason for giving one’s 
adherence to one of these schools rather than another. Take 
a special case. Some theorists locate the Enharmonic Lichanus 
at two tones below the Mese; some place it a little higher. 
Supposing, then, that we even went so far with you as to restrict | 
the term Lichanus to the Enharmonic Lichanus, we should have 
just the same difficulty again. For here are two upper passing 
notes, one two tones below the Mese, and one a little higher; 
both of them to the ear give an Enharmonic scale, so that both 
have equal claims to the name of Lichanus: yet they bound 
unequal intervals from the Mese, therefore, on your theory, the 
one name will not apply to both.’ 

‘In the second place, your demand ignores the fundamental 
character of sense perception which, abstracting from the petty 
distinctions of quantity, looks to the similarity of things through 
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their possession of common qualities. Thus the juxtaposition 
of two small intervals produces on the ear an impression of 
a certain sort, which remains the same whatever the exact size 
of the intervals may be; and one uses the general term Pycnum 
for this juxtaposition. But on your principle, one has no right 
to employ this term, since Pycna are of different sizes. Similarly, 
one has no right to speak of Enharmonic, or Chromatic, or 
Diatonic, for all these classes imply the ignoring of mathematical 
differences. If,on the other hand, we do admit a class Pycnum, 
a class Enharmonic, why not also a class Parhypate and a class 
Lichanus? For just as in the case of Pycna you have a general 
feature, namely, a certain compression, and as in each genus 
you have a certain character common to the particular cases of 
it, so here you have as common features the species or figure 
of the tetrachord, that is, a plan of four notes, the two outer 
fixed at an interval of a Fourth with the upper as tonic, and two 
passing notes between them.’ 

1.17. For dxoAovénréoy of the MSS I read dxodovdeiy Oeréov. The 
preceding sentence asserts that A is not a necessary result of B; 
nor, continues Aristoxenus, must we allow that B is a necessary 
result of A. But dxoNovGety cannot mean ‘to assert a necessary 
dependence.’ 

rovwvavrioy axo\ovbety =‘ the opposite order of dependence.’ 

1.21. @s dAnOds... év éxarépg rav Scatpeceov. I have 
transposed this passage from its unintelligible position after 
dcapeévecy in p. 140,11. In its proper place it is most serviceable 
in answering the certain objection that to talk of an infinity of 
Lichani is mere casuistry. 

P. 139, 1. 2. It is quite unnecessary to insert with Marquard 
and Westphal ov mdvu pddtoy oundeiv, Sore may very well 
introduce a conclusion pressed against an adversary in the form 
of a question. 

]. 13. Aéywo 8€ is parenthetical, and r:Ocioa agrees with éxeivy 
and stands in apposition to eis dézotdryta .. . BA€rovea. 

1.14. I read éws for os in 1, 14, and 8€ «dos €ws dy for dé F 
dtéoews dy in 1.17. For é€ws in the sense of ‘to cover all cases in 
which’ cp. p. 141, L 1. 

]. 16. muxvod tivds gow. If the reading Is correct, muxyvov 
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rwos must be construed as a genitive of the material: ‘a voice- 
utterance consisting in a compression,’ i.e. in a succession of 
close-lying notes. 

1, 21. I insert pevew after ovpBaiver. 

P. 140, |. 9. Finally, Aristoxenus shows a palpable absurdity 
that would result from the acceptance of this principle—the 
absurdity of one note bearing more names than one in the same 
scale. In the first place let us take two equal intervals in 
succession; for instance, the interval between e and /, and 

. x 
between fand #/ in the Chromatic scale ————— 
xy 

If we insist on using the terms X and Y universally for the 
lower and higher notes of an interval of this size, the f of the 
above scale will be both X and Y. 

In the second place, let us take two unequal intervals, the 
interval between ¢ and /and that between / and g in the Diatonic 


M N 
scale ———— On the principle under exami- 
x °¥ - 


nation, inasmuch as the names signify no function or intrin- 
sic qualities of notes, but merely a space relation between 
two points whose only quality is that they are so far from one 
another, every such name of a point must connote its relation to 
another point at some certain distance; and cannot be employed 
outside this relation. Thus every change in the size of an 
interval will demand a new pair of note-names. Hence in the 
present case the intervals between e and / and between 7 and 
g will bear two distinct pairs of names, say XY and MN; and 
J will bear two names, Y and M. 

P. 141, 1. 1. In this paragraph we have another exposition of 
the genera and their ‘shades.’ See pp. 116-118. 

P. 142, 1. 23. The missing words have been well supplied by 
Westphal. 

P.148, 1.13. I have little doubt that we should read Aexréoy for 
8exréov. Cp. p. 147, 1.25, where all the MSS read Aexréoy instead 
of the plainly necessary de:xréov. 
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1, 18. dyoyns: cp. p. 121, 1.7. The term is here used, not of 
a particular melodic figure, but of the general consecution of 
melody. | 

1. 19. I omit the words ov ydp da rocovroy Suvnbein ris dv as 
a gloss which has crept into the text. They are meaningless 
by themselves, and require the addition of peA@deiv, or the 
like ; even when thus emended they present a singularly weak, 
and at the same time wholly unnecessary statement. The gloss 
was occasioned by the ambiguity of the following péyps. 

]. 20, péxpt here =‘ up to, but excluding.’ It more often means 
‘up to and including’ (see p. 131, 1. 3). The same ambiguity 
attaches to éws. Cp. p. 144, l. 1, and p. 140, 1. 4. Perhaps, 
however, we should read advyarei here. 

I. 21. rd éffs od ey xr.A. The nature of melody brings it to 
pass that (2) sometimes the next note to a given note is separated 
from it by the smallest possible interval, as in the Enharmonic 


scale == the next note above xe is /. 


(4) Sometimes the next note to a given note is separated from 
it by an interval of considerable size, as for instance in the same - 
scale the next note above fis a. (c) Sometimes a consecutive 
progression moves by equal intervals as from / to 6 in the 


Consequently, the true conception of continuity is not derived 
from the notions of the minimum, the equality, or the inequality 
of intervals. 

P. 144, ll. 8-9. After much hesitation I have accepted Mar- 
quard’s reading, though I believe his interpretation of it to be 
quite erroneous. The difficulty lies in the genitive rov mpoecpy- 
pevov aptOpod: the general argument is clear. If we admit that 
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the maximum number by which the distanee 4Z can be divided 
is four 
2 y 2 

A i | l B 
it is evident that the points 4, x, y, z, B are consecutive, and _ 
admit of no intermediate points of section. Aristoxenus refers 
to these points A, x, y, , B as ‘the notes that bound fractions 
of the said number” Marquard identifies the number with the 
distance 4B, and regards rot mpoetpnpévov apeOpoo as a partitive 
genitive. But, to take the above illustration, apsOpov evidently 
refers not to the distance AZ but to the number four by which 
it has been divided. For it would not be true to say that the 
points which bound parts of the said interval are consecutive ; 
A, y, B for example bound parts of it, and are not consecutive. 

We must therefore understand the partitive genitive rod 
diaornparos with pépn, and interpret rod mpoecpnyevou aptOuod as 
“having the said number as denominator. To recur again to 
our illustration, the whole phrase rod mpoetpnuévov dptOpod pépn 
rou dsaorjparos would mean ‘ fractions-of-four’ (or ‘ fourths ’) ‘ of’ 
the distance 4B.’ 

1. 18. I read AapBaverw for AapBaverar of the MSS, as the 
middle voice is out of place. AapBavérw is parallel to éexpedjs 
€or that immediately follows. 

Meibom wished to read pn8érepor for pndérepa. But Marquard 
points out that each alternative here referred to comprehends 
two relations, those of any given note to a certain note above 
it and to a certain note below it. 

1, 20, ov det 8 ayvoeiy x.r.A. For instance, the scale 


% 


obeys the above law; yet it is illegitimate, because it violates 
the law of the tetrachord that the interval between the lower 
fixed note and the first passing note must never be greater than 
that between the two passing notes. 

P. 145, 1. 5. det yap rois «.r.A., The law of the sequence of 
tetrachords is as follows: two tetrachords belong to the one 
scale either if the notes of one form some one concord with the 
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corresponding notes of the other, or if the notes of both form 
a concord with the corresponding notes of a third tetrachord 
of which they are both alike continuations, but in opposite direc- 
tions, one upwards, one downwards. 

Thus, in the Greater Complete System (see Introduction A, 


=a =" a = = @. = 





the notes of any one tetrachord form some one concord (Fourth 
or Fifth or Octave) with the corresponding notes of any 
other. 

Again, in the Lesser Complete System (see Introduction A, 


§ 29) 
Mesén Synemmenén 
Hypatén 


! 
Za ____}____}_. 4 o— . = 
—— 


the corresponding notes of the Hypatén and Mesén tetrachords 
form Fourths with one another; as do also the corresponding 
notes of the Mesén and Synemmenon tetrachords. But what 
about the Hypatén and Synemmenén tetrachords? They 
evidently belong to the one scale, and yet the notes of one 
do not form a concord with the corresponding notes of the 
other, Here the second clause of the law applies. The 
Hypatén and Synemmenén tetrachords are both continuous 
with the Mesén, but in different directions (p17 émt rdy adréy 
téroy), one lying below it and one above, and the notes of the 
Hypatén and Synemmenén form concords with the correspond- 
ing notes of the Mesén. 

1.9. Marquard, followed by Westphal, wrongly altered rdp 
avtdy témoy to T@ avrg rémm, and supposing it to refer to the 
coincidence of the extremities of conjunct tetrachords proposed 
to omit the pn of 1. 8. 

l. 11. It is uncertain what are the other conditions of the 
legitimate synthesis of tetrachords, to which Aristoxenus here 
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alludes. One may perhaps have been a certain order in the 
employment of conjunction and disjunction. Thus the scale 


140 
eq. 
-——— 


lan 
\\ CE 
~~, 


A ety EY EE NE 





might be regarded as illegitimate, because the conjunction and 
disjunction do not occur alternately. 

L 15. The MSS here read aan’ év peyébet Sptora, which I have 
corrected to GAN’ évi peyéOet wpicbar. cwpicOa is the infinitive after 
doxet, and with ravredGs dxaptaidy riva one repeats Exeuv Soxet rézrov. 
Marquard reads ovx €yeww Soxet rémov add’ h et peyéber Sproat, fj 
mavrehas axaptaidy riva and translates absurdly ‘ seem only to take 
place when they are determined in magnitude, or at any rate 
only in a highly limited degree.’ Of course ¢yev rémov means 
‘to have a locus of variation.’ The same misconception under- 
lies Westphal’s reading ovx xew Soxet } mavredGs axaptaidy riva 
rémov GAN’ fj el ra peyébn Spiorat. 

]. 19. axptBeordrn x.r.A4. Note Aristoxenus’ recognition of 
the truth that the determination of all intervals must in the 
last resort fall back upon the elementary relations of the 
concords. 

&, deleted by Marquard, may be an example of the 3d€ arodo- 
TUKEY. 

1. 22. ray Suvardy. Intervals smaller than semitones cannot be 
determined by concords. For the Fourth consists of two and 
a half tones, the Fifth of three and a half tones, and the Octave 
of six tones; and no repetition, addition, or subtraction of these 
numbers will lead to any fraction smaller than a half. 

1. 23. émird d€0 x.7r.A. Ifit be required to ascertain by concords 
the note that lies two tones below G, the following will be the 
process : 
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The note that lies two tones above G is ascertained thus : 


P. 146, 1. 5. yiyvera: 3é wal x.7.A. This is evident. If in the 


Fourth ——— we determine the ditone between 


a and / by concords we have in so doing also determined by 
concords the semitone between eand/. For ¢is given in concord 
with a, and f has now been determined by concord with @; 
and e and / are the bounding notes of the semitone. 

1. 20. mérepov 8 épOas x.r.A. The following is Aristoxenus’ 
demonstration that a Fourth consists of two tones and a half 
(a tone being the excess of the Fifth over the Fourth). Take 


qth 4th qth 





a Fourth e-a, and determine by concords the note /two tones 
below a, and the note #¢ two tones above e. It follows that the 
remainder e-f=the remainder $g-a because each of them=the 
whole Fourth, e-a, less by two tones. Now take the Fourth 
above fnamely fa, and the Fourth below $¢g namely $2. There 
will now lie side by side at each extremity of the scale two 
remainders, which must be equal for the reason already given ; 
that is, $d-e, e-/, tg-a and a-fa are all equal, because each of 
them equals a Fourth less by two tones. 

Now if fa@ and #2, the lowest and highest notes of the scale, 
be sounded, our ears will assure us that they form a concord. 
This concord, as greater than a Fourth by construction and 
obvionsly less than an octave, must be a Fifth. But since 
ta-fa is thus found to be a Fifth, and $@-$¢ by construction 


is a Fourth, fe-$@ must be the difference between a Fourth 
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and a Fifth; in other words, atone. But we have already seen 
that $¢-a=a-fc .'. te-a=a semitone. But by the construction 
e-}=two tones; therefore e-a being the sum of e-$g and t-a 
must be equal to two tones and a semitone. 

P. 147, 1. 4. The MSS read dv0 cuvexeis Exovrat Kai pi ey ai 
tarepoxai which Marquard and Westphal following Meibom correct 
by changing é» to pia. But (1) how did the grammatically 
obvious pia come to be corrupted to év? (2) what is the sense of 
insisting that the remainders are ‘not one’? (3) the article before 
tmepoxai is objectionable, as the meaning is ‘there will be two 
remainders.’ I read xeivevac for xai a éy ai. xeipevat cuvexeis= 
‘lying side by side,’ ‘in juxtaposition.’ 

1. 9. The absurd rérrapa in this line and in 1. 15 arose of course 
from the scribe mistaking the 6 of 87\0y and the & before dfvraroy 
for numerals, 

P. 148, 1. 1. The MSS read dirévou’ ovyxwpetrat rapa mévrov 
x.t.A. Marquard followed by Westphal inserts dAAd before 
ovyxepeirat ; but I prefer cvyywpetra: yap, because (1) the sentence 
supplies a reason, (2) yap might easily have been lost before rapa. 

P. 149, 1. 12. Before we consider Aristoxenus’ exposition of 
the continuity of tetrachords, there are two points to be noticed. 
Firstly, whereas in his former sketch of the matter [p. 145, ll. 3-13] 
he considered the relation of sz#z/ar tetrachords only, here his 
treatment takes into account the differences of Figure. Secondly 
there is an ambiguity in the terms ovvexyns and é£7s, which some- 
times signify merely ‘in the same line of succession,’ at other 
times ‘ez? in the line of succession.’ 

In general, Aristoxenus asserts, tetrachords are in the same 
line of succession if their boundaries are in the same line of 
succession or coincide. In this general definition are explicitly 
given the two species of succession of which tetrachords are 
capable. We have a case of the one species when the lower 
boundary of the higher of two tetrachords coincides with the 
upper boundary of the lower; a case of the other species, when 
the lower boundary of the higher of two tetrachords is in the one 
line of succession with the upper boundary of the lower. 

Now we must not confuse this distinction with the distinction 
between conjunct and disjunct tetrachords. The latter distinction 
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divides successive tetrachords into (2) those whose extremities 
coincide; and (4) those whose extremities are divided by one 
tone. The former distinction divides successive tetrachords 
into (x) those whose extremities coincide; and (y) those whose 
extremities are in the same line of succession. Now the class 
(a)=the class (x), but (4) is only one subdivision of the class (y). 
Thus in the legitimate scale 
| 





the tetrachords E-F-G-A and c-d-De- fall into the class (4), 
since A and ¢ are in the same line of succession, but not into the 
class (4), since they are separated not by one tone but by a tone 
and a half. 

Now if two tetrachords belong to the class (a) (and con- 
sequently to (x) also) they must be similar in figure. Otherwise 
as in the pair 


== 


we shall find a violation of the fundamental law of continuity 
[p. 120, 1. 16]. 

On the other hand, if tetrachords belong to the class (¥) 
they will sometimes be similar, sometimes dissimilar in figure: 
similar, when they belong to the class (4), that is when their 
extremities are divided by a tone (and also, of course, if they are 
separated by a full concord) ; dissimilar, if chey are separated by 
any other interval. 

Thus in the scales 


é 
Lait Lenpeinioe a} 
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E-F-G-A and )B-C-D-be, E-F-G-A and De-/-g-Da in the 
first, and E-F~G-A and C-D-e-f, E~F-G-A and fg-a-d, 
‘E-~F-G-A and 8-C-D-e in the second are all examples of 
class (y); but only the last pair are examples of class (4) and 
only the last are similar in figure. 

Since then we have seen that all successive tetrachords may 
be divided into (x) and (y), and since all (a) are (x) and are 
similar in figure and only those (y) are similar which are also 
(2), it follows that all similar tetrachords in the same line of 
succession are either (a) or (6). As Aristoxenus says, ra ‘é£ns 
retpaxopoa Spota dyra fh ovrnppéva avayxaioy evar f SceCevypéva. 

P. 140, 1. 14. In general, tetrachords in the same line of 
succession cannot be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to 
themselves ; for | | 

1. Similar tetrachords in the same line of succession cannot 
be separated by a tetrachord dissimilar to themselves. 

For if it be possible, between the similar tetrachords E-F-G-A 
and d-)e-/-g let the dissimilar tetrachord 4A-B-}C-d be inter- 


posed. 


The resulting scale is illegitimate, because / neither forms a 
Fourth with the fourth note below it, nor a Fifth with the fifth. 
2. Dissimilar tetrachords in the same line of succession cannot 
be separated by a tetrachord of any figure. 
For if it be possible, let the two dissimilar tetrachords 
E-xE-F-A and d-$ fx #/-g be in the same line of succession 
and separated by a tetrachord of any of the three figures. 


(2) 
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Any one of the resulting scales is illegitimate. In (a) for example 
xA neither forms a Fifth with the fifth note above it nor a Fourth 
with the fourth; and the other scales suffer from the same 
defect. 

P.151, 1. 4. For dv or I read 6 y’ éorifor two reasons. Firstly, 
the sentence is thus made exactly parallel to the next; and 
Aristoxenus is fond of such parallelism. Secondly, if we read 
éy, the meaning is ‘ People take the ditone as simple and then 
wonder how it can be divided’; but we require rather ‘ People 
know that the ditone can be divided, and then wonder how it 
can be simple’; and this sense is secured by reading ¢ y’ éovi. 
The difficulty which Aristoxenus here resolves arose from the 
common misconception by which one decides an interval to 
be simple or compound by its dimension, without taking into 
account the scale to which it belongs, and the functions of its 
containing notes. 

1.17. I omit rd 8 (tov ris SralevEews axivnrdy éorw. The fact 
that the disjunctive interval (the tone) does not vary is used 
to prove the theorem, and therefore cannot be part of the 
statement of it. 

1. 22. The disjunctive interval is constant because the notes 
that contain it are fixed notes. 

P. 152, 1. 14. For MSS dovyvOera mietora I read dovvbera ra 
mreiora, Cp. p. 153, 1. I. 

1,18. For the MSS épmrpocGev reOeicoa Marquard and West- 
phal read mpoorieioa, supposing the ¢umpocbev to have crept 
in from 1. 16. I read év mpoortOcioa ; év helps to account for the 
corruption, and strengthens the expression of the argument. 

P. 158, 1. 11. Gre S€ wal é& éedAarrévay x«.r.rA. Defective or 
transilient scales [see Introduction A, § 26] contain fewer 
intervals than the simple parts of the Fourth. Also in the 
Enharmonic scale of Olympus [see note on p. 115, 1. 2] the 
Fourth was only divided into two intervals. 

1, 13. mwuxvdv 8€ mpds muxv@ «r.A. The next eleven pages 
are occupied by a series of special rules as to the succession 
of notes and intervals, all of which rules derive themselves 
immediately from two fundamental laws. One of these laws, 
that by which the order of intervals of the original tetrachord is 
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determined, is always presupposed by Aristoxenus; the other 

which demands a Fourth between fourth notes or a Fifth between 

fifth notes [see p. 120, 1. 16] isexplicitly quoted. To understand then 

all these special rules, it is only necessary to keep before one’s 

mind (a) the form of the original tetrachord, and the functions of 
LP MP HP LP 


its notes as regards the Pycnum , [see 


note on p. 129, 1. 4] and (4) the possibility of choosing between 
conjunction and disjunction both in the ascending scale 


LP MP HP LP 
LP MP HP LP 





LP MP HP LP 


and in the descending scale 
LP HP MP LP HP MP LP . 


e a 
ad a ile oa ol 
_ Lp HP MP LP 

P. 156, 1.5. I read with M rotvayrioy rérovbev drdaGs ov Suva~ 
peva. The other MSS have durdpeba for duvdpeva which Meibom 
retains, inserting @ before drAés. Marquard, rightly urging 
that the explanation of the general phrase rodvavrioy mémovbey 
would not be given in a relative sentence, reads rovivayriov 
mérovOe xal andes, and is followed by Westphal. But the 
reading of M is quite unexceptionable. Marquard’s objection to 
the two participles duvdyeva and toca dvra, which are not co- 
ordinated in sense, is groundless. In the active one might 
‘have ot SuvdpeOa ratra ridévac toa dvra éfys, which would 
become in the passive od divarat ratra riderOa toa dvra é€is, 
and if used participially od Susdpeva riderOa iva Svra é€is. 
Another objection to the readings of Meibom and Marquard 
is that they would require r:Oévat, not rideoOat. 

P. 157,.1.6. Before azd 3€ rod dirdvov, the MSS have amd nut- 
roviou pev ert 7d 6£0 Sv0 680) Kat eri rd Bapd 8v0. This sentence 
cannot be retained; for in the first place it makes a false 
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assertion, there being but one progression upwards from the 
semitone or first interval of the Diatonic tetrachord (that is, 
of course, in the scale of any one shade, see p. 159, 1. 12); 
and in the second place, referring as it must, along with the 
preceding paragraph, to the Diatonic genus only, it could 
not stand in such close connexion with the following propo- 
sition, which as it concerns the ditone can only apply to the 
Enharmonic Genus. 

1. 10. éml 8€ rd Bapd muevdy udvoy which in some of the MSS 
follows émt ré 6&0 is a most silly interpolation. The sentence 
in l, 11, Aedwerat pév yap «.t.A., introduces the proof of the 
assertion mAeious 8 rovrwy ovx écovra inl. 9. The consideration 
of the descent from the ditone does not begin till 1. 13, émt dé ro 
Bapv pia’ dédeccrat yap x.7.d. 

P. 158, 1. 15. I read xard with R. The other MSS have 
cai. But whichever we read, 76 rov muxvod peyedos is accusative 
(whether governed by xaé’ or xard) and not nominative, as 
Marquard and Westphal suppose. Evidently the chromatic 
interval that corresponds to the enharmonic ditone (which will 
differ in size as we pass from one shade to another) will vary 
inversely as the size of the Pycnum. ré ye péons of the MSS, 
earlier in the sentence, is quite correct. . | 

P. 159, 1.15. Ihave corrected ei to 7. Cp. p. ror, 1. 13, where 
Westphal has corrected eirep to jrep. The MSS of Aristoxenus 
exhibit perpetual confusion of 4, ¢€, yn, v, et, 0. Cp. note on p. 
101, L. 7. : 

1,18. duvdpes ... €idn... Oévers are used in a general not 
a technical sense here. 

P. 161, 1.24. The absurd éri which appears in the MSS is 
really the ézei of p. 162, 1.1. This is proved by the Selden MS, the 
writer of which after the pia 600s ed éxdrepa €ora of ll. 23-24 
missed a line, and proceeded to write the deréoy émi (for érei) 
of p. 162, 1. 1. Then discovering his mistake he drew his pen 
through these latter words. 

P. 162, 1. 4. Whether we retain xar’ oddérepov rSv rpérov of 
the MSS or read as I prefer xar’ ovdérepov ray rémoyv the sense 
is ‘neither above nor below.’ 

1,8. The MSS read dérorépas dy reOy ro Girovor’ r@ tér@ Tdvou 
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reQeypévov. Marquard followed by Westphal reads dmorépws a» 
reOq 7d Sirovov’ ei Se ro ait rénq@ Tévou reHepevov x.7.r., taking 
drorépws in the sense of ‘ whether above or below’ on the analogy 
of nar’ ovdérepov ray rpdérep (1. 4); and ém r® air@ rém@ in the 
sense of mpds ro elpnuerm POdyyo. But this last is very hard 
to accept; the phrase would much more naturally mean ‘in 
the same direction of pitch’ i.e. either ascent or descent. 
I prefer, having read xar ovdérepoy rév rémov in 1. 4 = ‘in 
neither of the directions,’ to read here drorépws ay reOq rd 
Sirovoy tray rérwy=‘in whichever manner the ditone be placed 
in regard of the directions. The two réro are 6 én rd o€0 and 


- 6 éxi rd Bapv. 


1, 21. The MSS reading is obviously defective. The words 
I have introduced restore the sense simply. Marquard’s in- 
sertion of the article before @Odéyyous is quite inadequate. 
Westphal reads émi ryv airny rdow robs eipnpévous év muxrva 


podyyous. 
P. 163, 1. 4. dre 8€ 1d Searovoy cvyxetrat rot xr.A. The pro- 


position of this paragraph seems at first sight inconsistent 


with Aristoxenus’ exposition of the sades (see p. 142, ll. 9-14) ; 
according to which exposition there are only two shades of the 
Diatonic genus, (2) the soft Diatonic, the tetrachord of which 
is thus divided 


2 n 
g A 5 
s z 5 : 
rr 6) 6g 9 4 15 = 
i i 
(in which 1 = yy of a tone) 
(4) the sharp Diatonic with the tetrachord 
Oo 
‘s | 
3 = d 
e 4 2 
an 6 é 12 a 12 
i i 


i 

If we complete the Fifth by adding to each of these tetra- 
chords the disjunctive tone = 12, we shall have in the sharp 
Diatonic 12 and 6 as the only dimensions of intervals. In 
the flat Diatonic, on the other hand, we shall have four 
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dimensions, 6, 9, 12, 15. But how can there be a Diatonic with 
three dimensions? In this way, that it is allowable for the 
Diatonic scale to borrow the Chromatic Parhypatae. Thus, by 
a combination of the Sharp Diatonic Lichanus and the soft 
Chromatic Parhypate we obtain a Fifth of the form 


2 - g 
g i=] 
és E E . : 
m4 14 5 nm Ss a 
j / ] 


y y 12 
which may be called Diatonic from its: prevailing character. 
In it there are three dimensions, 4, 12, 14. 
P. 164, 1. 13. eidos here = schema = the ‘ figure’ or order of 
disposal of the given parts of a whole. 
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BeArtiow 122. 3; 123. 3, 7. 
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yvoopi(e 127. 7. 
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8éxopa: 118. 6. 

5nrAdw 96. 2. 

&aBalyw 102. 1, 16. 

Sedyvoors 100. 14; 127.4; 189. 7. 

did-ypappa 95. 21; 96.2; 101.6; 
119. 16; 124. 20. , 

Kalevyrvups 109. 17; 149. 1, 15; 
150. 14. 

SedCevges (‘disjunction’; see Intr. 
A, § 12) passim. 

dalpects and d:arpéw passim. 

diarcOdvopa: 107.5; 126. 10, 13; 

- 180. 18; 181. 4. ; 

didxcevos 118. 5. 

ScaxptBde 108. 14. 

Siaréyoua 96. 21; 102. a0, 35; 
110.7; 119.7; 128.3. — 
dcapaprave 99. 21; 110.18; 180. 

7; 182.9, 23; 186. I9. 


Biauévw 122. 19; 188. 14; 189. 
22; 140. 1, 6. 

Riavoéw 132. 5. 

Sidvora 124. 16, 18; 126. 1; 129. 
18, 

Stamopia 140, 21. 

S:acapéa 107. 4. 

S:acxonés 111. 16. 

Sidoracs 97. 15; 106. 14, a1; 
107. 1,9, 12,15; 112.12; 128. 


24. 
&idornyua (‘interval’) passim. 
Scaornparixds passim. 
Siacd(w 183. 15. 
Siareivw 112. 11; 125. 6. 
SareAéw 102. 19. 
&idrovos (see Intr. A, § 6) passim. 
Sar piBw 115.8; 126. 10. 
RagpvaAdrro 119. 13. 
Siapovén 136, 12. 
d:apovia 111. 16. 
Biagwvos (see note on 108. 21) 

assim. 

Biéfecue 96. 14; 101. 24; 103. 13. 
Siefépxopas 103.12; 106.18; 184. 


13. 

Sépxopa: 97. 19; 101. 16; 106. 
13; 126.3; 142. 2. 

3feois (any interval smaller than 
a semitone) passim. 

&éxw 119, 18. 

Sin-yéopa 122. 7. 

Biopda 127. 10. 

Sropila passim. 

&wAdovos 117.7; 120.8; 187. 14. 

diwAovs 109. 20, 22. 

Sirovos passim. 

Biya 98. 22. 

3dfa 96.12; 104. 24. 

Sofd(w 108. 25. 

Sivayis 95. 6; 96. 14; 118. 4; 
124. 18, 23; 125. 11; 127. 5, 
g; 180. 24; 181. 2, 7; 188. 
10; 140. 1; 159. 18, 20. 

8uSexarnudprov 117. 


Sdopros 128. 


édo 159. 15. 

dyyiyvopa: 98. 8. 

éyyvs 115. 9, 13; 120. 7. 
&0i¢w 124. 20, 23. 
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el3os 97.1; 189; 150. 9, 16, 19; 
159; 164. 

éxarépwOer 121. 8. 

éxxecpos 95.12; 135. 6, 16. 

éxxrivw 124. 4. 

éxrAapBayw 108. 7. 

dcAtpewdyw 124. 4; 150. 24, 25. 

éxpeAhs (‘violating the laws of 
melody”) passim. 

éxrnpdpiovy 117. 7. 

éAdrrwors 97.16; 138. 18. 

euBiBaco 108. 12. 

éupedrhs (‘ musically legitimate ’) 
passim. 

épmecpos 123. 13 3 124.12; 126, 14, 

éusinrw 134.27; 150. 24; 160. 3. 

éupaivopa: 139. 15, 17. 

évddAag 102. 18; 154.1; 156. 9. 

évapyfs 108. 14. 

évappdvios (see Intr. A, § 6) 

stm. 

ever 96. 23. 

évepyéw 133. 1. 

éviornps 102. 10. 

évvowa 95. 20; 98. 12. 

évrelyw 133. 13. 

évrds 185. 1. 

évurdpxw 130. 20. 

eaduvaréw 107. 3; 119. 23. 

égalperos 141. 4. 

égaprOpéw 99.19, 24; 100.8; 124. 
10; 127. 19, 21, 24. 

éferd(w 99. 22; 115. 21; 146. 32. 

fs 98. 7; 123. 19. 

éfopifm 115. 5. 

éxdyo 114.16; 115.1. 

émayoryh 97. 33; 144. 4. 

éwadrAGrrm 115. 14; 150. 1, 12. 

énavayw 147. 9. 

éxapaopa: 98, 2. 

éweBifey 124. 19. 

émPrAéww 126.12; 159. 3. 

*"Emyéveto: 97. 6. 

émpeAns 96. 2. 

émadeiov 105. 17. 

émmoAns 164. 7. 

énioxeyis 111. 18; 127. 17, 23. 

émoxoném 96. 113 98. 25; 108. 
22; 107.19; 114. 7; 180. 18; 
160. 2. 

émoraréo 132. 3; 188. Io. 
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émorhpn 95; 101.11; 180. 8, 15; 
181. 16, 20; 184.18; 159. 15. 
éfracts (see note on 103. 16) 97. 
10; 108; 104; 106. 11; 114.9. 

émreiya 103. 13; 104. 3, 43 110. 
6; 115.16; 123.23; 182. 19; 
1838. 1; 187. 16. 

"EparoxAfs 98. 21; 99. 18. 

épyov 181. 18 ; 182. 1, 2. 

éprorinés 122. 17. 

épunvela 108. 14. 

eb3aipovia 122. 11. 

evdnAos 114, 21. 

eb6éws 125.6; 159. 19. 

e0OUs 121. 9; 124. 21, 23. 


evxarappéynros 1238. 14. 
evovvowros 96. 12. 


ZaxvvOos 127. 25. 


#00s 115. 103 128. 7, 10; 181.13. 

#rxla 112. 20. 

huépa 128. 10; 183. 13. 

Hpeddcos 116. 145 1173; 141; 148. 
4,53; 155. 7. 

Hyuous 118.10; 115.14; 116.1; 
186. 14, 15; 146. 22; 147. 10, 


12. 

hpurovaios 142; 148. 4, 12. 

Hpetdveov passem. 

hpenéo 104. 13; 105.1, 12, 333 
118. a1. 

hpeula 105. 13, 16, 20, 25. 

hppyoopévos (see note on 95. 3) 97. 
233; 110. 8, 22, 23,25; 111.8; 
125. 25; 129.14; 182; 133; 
184.5; 145. 3; 151. 18. 


Bavpa(w 151. 3; 158. 22. 
Oavpaorés 99. 3; 122.11; 183. 9, 


aI. 

Ogos 99. 17; 145. 5; 156.1, 24; 
159. 18, 

Oewpé 95. 11,143 98.4; 101. 18; 
T11l. 43 112. 21; 124.18; 127. 
14, 15. 

Oewpnrecds 95, 7. 

Oewpia 95. 8; 101. 10; 128. 22; 
124, 14; 180. 4. 


lapBixds 180. 11, 12. 


INDEX 


léa 95. 2; 101. 20. 

Wis 107. 13; 114. 43 118. 14; 
130. 20; 134. 8; 186.6; 188. 
8, 13, 19; 189. 18; 142. 19; 
161. 17, 23; 152. 18. 

Widens 110. 14. 

i&d&rns 181. 17, 21. 

ixayds 96.15; 105. 17; 108. 11; 
115. 2. 4 

torn 101. 23; 102; 108; 104; 
105; 106; 107.24; 118. 4. 


loxupés 181. 14. 
loxvs 122. 11. 


wa8apis 127. 10. 

wa@nxo 101. 14. 

xadlornp 108, 11. 

wadrou 97.17, 19; 98.5; 99. 233 
100. 20; 101. 6, 8; 104. 24; 
110. 21; 111.5; 116.10; 125. 
22; 125. 21; 182.13; 183.8; 
134. 25; 140.3; 149. 13, 17. 

rabopdo 96. 16. 

watpos 101, 14. 

xdparo 185. 1. 

rarayyywo Ke 99. 5; 181. 19. 

wkaradie 132. 6. 

katapavddye 96.6; 100. 1, 12; 
108. 25 ; 106.1; ‘108. 11; 118. 
16; 126. 16. 

xarapéupopar 122. 15. 

warayoéo 104. 1, 21; 105. 22; 
108. 10; 112. 19; 114. 15; 
120. 4; 186.22; 187.14; 188. 
17; 142. 26; 147. 23. 

xatarvxvéw 101. 6. 

karamuavwors 101. 1; 119. 
128. 25; 148. 16. 

ratraoKeva{a 124.5; 181. 20. 

nwaracaaw 112, 15. 

waréxo 113.18; 114.4; 115. 3; 
120. 23; 189.15; 141. 3. 

xivéw and «lynots passim. 

woiXla 182. 17. 

s«owdrns 151. 3. 

sha aidig 118. 15; 150.6; 168. 1. 

oply@os 128, 11. 

w 106, 24, 25; 107.13; 124. 
17,19; 126.1; 181.22; 182. 
3, I0, II. 

aperhs 181. 20. 


16; 


xuptos 132. 10, 11; 183. 20. 
AavOava 108. 13; 122. 6. 


. Adgos 97. 6. 


Aelww 116. 3; 120. 15, 24; 141. 
19; 152. 2, 12; 157. 11, 15, 
21; 158. 3, 10; 162. 23. 

Adfes 110. 16; 119. 6. 

Afyfis 148. 3; 145. 20; 146. 6. 

Asxavoedjs 118. 6. 

Atxavds (see Intr. A, § 11) passin. 

Aoyixds 102. 20; 108. 7. 

Adyos 98. 27; 99. 3; 107. 18; 
108. 9, 12,14; 122. 12; 123. 
8, 16; 124. 6,8; 125.16; 127. 
20; 129. 8; "133. 20; 188. 7; 
144.1; ; 149. "16 ; 151.6; 160. 9. 

Acyuoys 110. 4, 5- 

Avdsos 128. 


paOnpa 122.12; 123. 6, 15. 

padraxds 141; 142; 143; 155. 7. 

payvOdyo) 181. 21. 

pedowotla 114. 19; 115. 4; 128. 
9; 126.14; 129.10, 14; 1381. 
Io. 

pédros 95. 3; 96.19; 97. 20, 22; 
98. 3, 23; 99. 4; 100. 17; 
101. 9; 103. 5; 107. 16, 23; 
110; 111; 112.3; 118. 2; 120. 
6, 173 121, 4; 123. 235 124. 
14; 129. 12, 19; 130. 2, 14; 
184. 4; 185.6; 148. 15, 18; 
144, 16; 159. 17. 

pergdéw passim. 

pega on 3,7; 101.2; 119. 5; 
120. 4; 129.6; 144. 7. 

peaqdixds 108. 8. 


| pév 106.2; 116.5; 125; 126. 2, 


6; 187. 3; 189. 21; 140.1, 4; 
142. 2. 

pepifa 98. 5; 109. 15, 19 

péon (see Intr. A, § 11) Passém. 

peraBaddAw 184. 2. 

peraBodh 101.8; 125.14; 129.4, 
5,7; 181. 9. 

peraBodos 129. 3. 

peraxivéw 104. 6. 

peradrapBavea 183.9; 158. 14. 

peraxerpiCopa: 99, 5; 100. 19. 

peréxoo 160. 5-17 ; 163. 3. 
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peroxh 162, 17. 

perpéw 115, 22; 141. 11, 12. 

perpixh 128. 20; 180. 9. 

pérpov 112. 21; 180.9, 11; 141. 
If. 

pnGels 95. 9. 

plyvuje 100. 9. 

puxrdés 109. 17; 185. 7. 

pigts 100. 12. 

MifoAvdios 128, 14, 23. 

MirvAnvaios 127. 25. 

prhpn 129. 22. 

pynpoveva) 129. 23. 

pores 111. 12. 

pov, 104, 22. 

popph 129. 12. 

povoiwds 98. 33 110. 4,17; 111. 
1; 124. 15. 

povornds, 6 95. 15 3 123.6, 18, 19; 
124. 27. 

povourh, 4 95. 15; 98. 3; 99. 4; 
144, 6, a1; 128. 9, 11; 124. 
12; 125. 4, 25; 129. 20, a1, 
24; 188. 12; 159. 14. 


yyrn (see Intr. A, § 11) 125. 10; 
188.9; 144. 11. 

yynrav (see Intr. A, § 29) 131. 1. 

voew 97. 13; 107. 16; 108. 6; 
1138. 17, 20; 118. 3; 123. 22. 

vonros 124, 5. 


fvAAaBF 119. 8; 128. 4. 

fiveows 97. 10; 125. 4; 181. 4; 
182. 2, 6. 

fuvinus 107. 53; 108.12; 129. 17; 
130. 3; 181. 22. 


636s 122. 4; 157; 158; 159;. 160; 
161; 162. 

oixeios 185. 1. 

oixedrns 100. 23. 

éxramddo.os 119. 23. 

dxrdyopdas 96. 3; 127. 22. 

dAryupéw 148, 18. 

dAws 96. 14; 97. 133 123. 12; 
127. 21; 145, 15. 

dpaddrns 105. 2. 

Spoos 139. 7; 145. 3; 149. 3, 4; 
150. 7-19. 
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ir 189. 21; 152.9; 158. 13, 
16. 
épodoyéo 114. 15; 124. 3; 184. 


17. 

dvopa 105. 8; 110. 6; 114. 4; 
122.17; 188; 140; 164. 14 

dvopdtw 101. 25; 102. 22; 104. 20. 

éfvs (‘high’ in pitch) passzms. 

dfvTns 97. 11; 108; 104; 105. 
22, 24; 106. 

épyavinds 106. 17. 

épyavinh, 4 128. 20. 

Spyavyov 104. 4; 112.9, 12; 124, 
155 126. 10; 182; 183; 184. 

, 6. 

spas 138. 6. 

dpOas 110. 13; 182. 5; 184. 16; 
146. 21. 

éppdo 105. 6. 

Spos 140. 3; 146. 12,24; 149.17; 
150. 

écaxas 97. 18. 

obGels 183. 7. 

Spedros 188. 4; 145. 2. 

épOadrpoedys 131. 17. 

épOadpoparts 132, 2. 

Gis 124. 23. 


waOos 102. 26; 104. 7; 129. 6; 
136. 6; 159. 8. 

wais 112. 18. 

wadads 118. 19; 144. 11. 

WAVTEAWS AASSTM. 

mwayrodames 125. 22; 129. 12. 

wapaBaddrAw 182. 25. 

wapédofos 103. 21; 122. 14. 

mapakodov0éw 129. 18, 24. 

wapaxove 123. 7, 11. 

wapadapBdve 98.14; 186. 2. 

Tapadiprdave 126. 24. 

mwapapéon (see Intr. A, § 11) 125. 
9; 187. 20; 188. 12; 158. 20. 

napavhrn (see Intr. A, § 11) 138. 
9,10; 144. 12. 

wapaxAnotos 119. 11. 

napaonpalyw 130. 2, 17; 181. 15. 

nwapaonpayrixy 130. 8, 15. 

waparnpée 108, 8; 184. 26 ; 189. 6. 

mwap0émos 112. 13. 

napumdrn (see Intr. A, § 11) Sasséms. 


INDEX 


wapumo\apBdve 122, 6. 

wavopa: 142, 6. 

&a wévre, 76 (‘ the Fifth”) passim. 

wepaivw 106. 15; 159. 14, 19; 
161. 3, 16. 

wépas 101. 23; 107.9; 112.12; 
115. 15, 17; 122. 13; 180. 3, 
7; 181. 16, 32; 182. 2, 10. 

weprypagh 98. 5. 

swepitAap Bava 138. 6. 

weppephs 124. 24. 


weppopa 100. 1. 
m@avds 144. 4, 8. 


gimrw 146. 17; 156. 13, 16, 23; 
162. 6, I0, 31. 

morevo 145, 18. 

wAavdopa: 184. 7. 

mwAavn 151.2; 158. a1. 

wAdTos 97, 7. 

WAatov 122. 8. 

mwAcovaxas 164, 21. 

wA00s 148. 19. 

sAovros 122. II. 

avevpa 182. 4, 25. 

monriky 95. 12. 

noAAanAdovos 120. 8. 

woAAatAovs 109. 21, 22. 

mwoAupephs 95. 3. 

mopevopas 122. 5; 129. 15. 

woppwrépw 96.9; 181. 3. 

movs 125. 15-23. 

apayparela and mpayyarevoua 

stm. 

apeoBuraros 111. 9. 

awpoanodeinvupt 100. 2. 

mwpoBaAnpa 134. 18, 22; 151. 2; 
153. 3; 158. a1; 159. 3. 

mpoyyveoKe 122. 4. 

mpodiaipée 109. 24. 

spodiavoéw 184, 12. 

mpodépyopa: 122, 3; 184. 10. 

wpéeps 110. 25; 123. 16, 

mpoexriOnu: 122, 18. 

mpoOupéopar 120. 5; 128. 35. 

mpoxatragxevate 147, 7. 

mwpooayn 115. 9; 183. 17, 18. 

mpoodéopa: 110. 9; 145. 11. 

wpocerps 122. 9, 17. 

apooépxopat 115. 13. 

npogéxw 120. 2; 134. a1. 

npoonyopta 118. 19. 


apoohka 95. 9; 104. 9; 182. 21; 
184. 19. 

mpécxecpar 147, 24; 148. 5. 

mpoorarTw 145. 20; 141. 5. 

npootuvyxdave 111. 10, 

mpooydia 110. 5. © 

npodwdpxa 184, 14. 

mpdxetpos 1382. 6. 

nr@os 107. 21. 

TlvOayépas 127. 24. 

wuxvéy (see note on 116.1) passim. ° 


Anrés 108. 23; 109. 13. 


poh 110. 13. 
pv0puxf 123. 20. 
pvOponola 125. 22. 


AvOpds 125. 15, 23. . 


cagphs 105. 17. 

capas 97. 9. 

onpaiva 100. 22; 125. 23. 

onpeiov 95. 20; 115. 7; 180. 19, 
20; 181. 1, 2; 185. I9. 

own 101. 24. 

oxéfis 102. to. 

ordos (‘stopping’) 104. 22. 

orotxetov 120. 12; 184. 12. 

oroyewens 95. 6. 

oroxa(opat 115. 7. 

ov-yxepat 110. 5; 117. 17. 

ouykexupévas 97. 14; 103. 25. 

ovyxopdia 114, 2. 

ovyxapéw 114, 16,17; 148. 3. 

ov(vyla 125. 19. 

oupwinrw 104. 25. 

cupmAnpde 152. 20. 

oupmpodupéopas 108. 10. 

cuppovén, ouppovia, and ovp- 
govos (see note on 108. 21) 
passim. 

ouvayo 106. 21. 

ovvappdrepos 109. 15; 159. 26. 

ovvawro 109.16; 149.1,15; 150. 
13. 

jive (‘conjunction ’; see Intr. 
A, § 10) passem. 

ouveBifa 111. 133 115.1; 125. 
25; 126. 14. 

ouveipe 148. 21. 

ovvemondo) 115, Io. 

ovvéxera 98. 7; 119. 3, 12. 
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ouvexns 101. 20, 21; 102. 185, 20; 
108. 2, 7, 18; 109. 20; 119. 5, 
15; 120. 3,10; 143.17; 144. 
12; 145.9; 147. 6; 149. 17. 

ouvex as 101. 24; 102. 3, 19. 

avvOects, ovvOeros, and cuvridnut 
passim. 

ouviornu 99.113 110.8, 11; 144. 
24; 151. 19; 168 ; 164, 

cuvopda 106. 16; 113. 6; 114. 163 
131. 6, 15; 184, 17, 243 141: 
19; 147. 22; 151.8; 160. 19; 
164. 23. 

ouvreive 95. 8; 101.9; 144. 14. 

ouvré pos 107. 21. 

ovvrovos 115.5; 116.11, 24; 117; 
118; 187. 6; 189. 3; 142.9, 
12; 148. 9, 10; 163. Io. 

cuvunapxw 106. 7. 

oupryé 112. 16. 

ovpirre 112, 16. 

ovoraors 99. 4; 107.16; 110. 13. 

avornua (‘scale’) passtm. 

oxijpa 96. 4; 99. 15,16, 25; 100. 
2; 125. 12, 21; 180. 22; 149. 
3,5; 164. 13. 

oxile 98, 22. 


ragis 95. 5; 96.3; 99. 3, 7; 118. 
20; 114. 3; 124, 27: 128.1; 
129. 6; 180. 23; 182. 16, 24; 
133. 8, 15; 184. 5; 145. 2; 
164. 16. 

rapérrw 104. 23; 153. 3. 

rdaois (‘pitch’) passim. 

tarrw 107. 23; 117. 9; 159. 15, 


a ane 105. 3. 

raxos 105. 12, 13; 124. 6. 

teivw 108. 4. 

téxrow 124, 25. 

téXecos 99. 12; 101. 13. 
reAevraios 111, 12; 129. 10; 146. 


17. 
Téhos 95. 10; 129. 16; 130. 1. 
Tépve 97, 20; 188. a1} 144. 5. 
reraprnpépiov 117. 16. 


Ter paxopsoy passim, — 
da apa 76 (‘the Fourth’) 
Sim. 


Toph 138. 21. 
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Toviaios Passim. 

tévos(= (1) ‘interval of a tone,’ 
(2) ‘key ’) passim. 

ténos (‘ compass,’ ‘locus of vari- 
ation,’ ‘region or direction of 
the voice-series") pas Stm. 

Topvevrys 124. 25. 

tpis 141. 12. 

tpirn (see Intr. A, § 11) 188. 11; 
158. 20. 

Tprnpdpioy 117. 5. 

tpéwos ( == (1) ‘manner,’(2) ‘ style 

of composition, ” (3) ‘ character? 
or ‘ motive’) passem. 

Tptmnya 182.17; 188. 12, 18. 

TpUmnots 128. 18. 

runos 96. 16; 98.5; 108.1; 111. 
3; 119. 4. 

vrunéw 97. 21. 

runwons 108. 9. 

ruxdv, 6 100. 17; 110. 9. 


&yleca 122. 11. 

twdrn (see Intr. A, § 11) passim. 

traray (see Intr. A, § 29) 181. 1. 

trepBalva 102. 3. : 

bwepBarés 109. 19. 

iwepBodalow (see Intr. A, § 29) 
181. 1. 

bwepéxw 117. 5; 120. 25; 146. 
to; 148. 2. 

iwepopia 134, 27. 

tmepoxn 120. 24; 146; 147. 

twepreive 107. 7. 

brepréAccos 112. 14. 

trodnAda 97. 20. 

dnoddipros 128, 13, 20. 

troxarappovéw 122. 15. 

iwéamps 122. 20; 181. 12, 18; 
182. 12; 1388. 22. 

twroonpaivaw 119. 4. 

troruméa 110.1; 1438. 13. 


troppvyos 128. 17, 20. 
imoxalyve 122. 17. 


gavracta 101. 24; 102.8; 189. 11. 

gpavrAos 114. 20. 

gavdrws 124. 24; 125. 1. 

pbéyyopas 102. 5; 108. 11; 106. 
23; 107. 12. 


POdyyos (‘note’) passin. 





INDEX 


ppuytos 128; 180. 13, 14. 
gvouds 110. 6; 119. 10, 13; 123. 


2 

ae 97. 21, 22; 98. 3; 100. 22; 
110. 2; 111. 10, 22; 112. 1, 3; 
118. 2; 119. 5, 7; 120.4; 125. 
24; 127.17; 180. 25; 132. 14; 
133. = 134. 9; 185. 19; 143. 


15, 2 
pvo a7. "20; 102. 23; 108. 18; 
a. 9; 120.5; 123. 23; 182. 


oak (see note on 96, 18) passém. 


xaderés 106. 16; 108. 13. 

xetpoupyia 132. 7, 18; 183. 17, 
18; 134. 8. 

xopdn 104; 183. 13, 16. 

xpdouat 95.11; 110. 16; 115. 5; 
124. 22; 189. 19; 142. 17; 
148. 12; 144. 11. , 


_xpéa (§ shade,’ 


xphotuos 107. 1; 108. 19, 24. 
xppots 112. 7; 129. 13. 

‘subdivision of 
genus’; see note on 116. 4); 
115. 20; 126. 13; 188. 23; 
152. 22; 158.15, 19; 159. 12; 
160, 1. 

xpévos 102. 3; 104.6; 115. 8. 

x papa (‘chromatic genus’) gs 


Xpwparinds (see Intr. A, § 6) 


passim. 

xwpa 160. 19, 21. 

xopitw 102. 12; 110. 4; 128. 20; 
150. 8. 

xvpropes 98. I. 


yevdhs 99. 20. 


- @percéw 123. 10, 12. 
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